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PREFACE. 



The following Essay lias for its object to establish 
the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis* 
It aims at oflfering a clear and wdl-groimded explana- 
tion of the geographical descriptions of Negroland^ 
transmitted to ns by Arab writers ; and^ by thus con- 
necting the past with the present, at giving an increased 
value to the historical information derived from the 
same sources. The attainment of that end will throw 
a steady light on the past condition of a country now 
awakening a general interest. It will enable us to 
trace some important political rcYolutions ; to discern 
the nations which have stood forth politically eminent, 
and to estimate correctly, by means of a lengthened 
and autheiitic retrospect, the progress of civilization in 
Africa. 

The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it 

than may be at first suspected. Hitherto no attempt 
whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography 
of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the 

immediate subject of investigation. Yet no department 
of the wide field of literature stands more in need of 

critical labour, or appears more justly entitled to it. 
The Arabs in the Middle Ages were copious and cir- 
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cumstantial writers^ though neither profound nor exact. 

Geography was one of their iavourite studies. The 
interests of trade and religious zeal led them across the 
deserts of Northern Africa to Negroland, of which they 
have left us accounts bearing in every lineament the 
expression of unaffected sincerity. Yet such has heen 
the difficulty found in recognizing the places described 
in those accounts, that, up to this day, scarcely any 
addition to our positive knowledge of Negroland has 
been derived from the writings of the Arabs. 

Ibn S'aid, a writer of the thirteenth century, has 
enumerated thirteen iiatioub ul" Blacks, extending across 
Africa, from Ghanah in the west, to the Boja on the 
shores of the Red Sea in the east Yet it is not till we 
arrive at the tenth of these, or Kanem, that we are 
able to identify satis£BuHx>rily the nomenclature of Ibn 
S*aid with that of modem geography. The first nine 
nations towards the west, or nearly three-iburtiis of the 
whole, remain undetermined. 

The Arab geography of Africa lies, at present, a 
large but confused heap of materials, into which modem 
writers occasionally dip their hands, each selecting what 
appears to serve his purpose, and adapting it to his 
views by an interpretation as narrow and partial as his 
mode of inquiry. Modern geographers — D'Anville and 
Rennell not excepted — have allowed fsmcied resem- 
blances of sound to lead them far away from fact and 
the straight path of investigation. They have, for 
example, unaiumously assumed the Kano of the present 
day to be the Ghanah of past ages. The disorder 
introduced into the early geography of Central Africa 
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by this fiedse method of proceedings has deprived it of 

all its value. It seems incapable of combining with the 
results of modern discovery ; and instead of the harmony 
which ought to subsist between our present information 
and the ample accounts of Negroland written five or 
six centuries ago^ we find in almost every application of 
the latter, the jarring consequences of false assumptions. 

To give a new value to such confused materials^ we 
must have recourse to a new and improved method of 
treating them. 

The course here followed is^ to ei^amine the Arab 
authors of greatest value^ and to develope, as completely 
as possible^ the information Ibund in them, their mean- 
ing being collected altogether from internal evidence, 
and without any regard to extrinsic systems. Where 
tlieir statements are clear, natural, and consistent, no 
attempt has been made to interfere with or strain them 
by arbitrary conjectures. Where, on the other hand, 
they are obscure, absurd, or contradictory, care has 
been taken to inquire, — 1st, What were the sources or 
channels of the author's inibrmation ? 2ndly, How far 
it must be taken in strictness, or may claim the latitude 
allowed to the language of ordinary discourse »3rdly. 
The state of knowledge, and prevalent geographical 
systems in the writer's time ? 4thly, What portions 
may be looked upon as original or authentic, and what 
as founded on inference or surmise ? — The point of 
greatest difficulty, and which demands the utmost care 
and perspicacity, is to distinguish between the language 
of experience and that of system; to separate the 
original inibrmation from the supplementary additions 
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made to it, for the purpose of filling up or rounding the 
description, or of reoondling it with theoretical con* 

ceptions. 

In all parts of the world, and in every age, the human 

mind moves in a constant cycle. In like stages of its 
progress it occupies similar positions, and goes through 
the same round of error. This truth is exemplified in 
the history of Geography, aty well as in that of every 
other branch of human knowledge. The corrections 
made in our maps of Africa during the last three cen- 
turies; those made by Ptolemy in the geography of the 
same quarter of the globe, written by Marinus Tyrius ; 
and those of w iiich the great Alexandrian himself stands 
in need, are nearly all reducible to one common rule. 
The errors to which systematical geography tends, 
while it is not as yet founded on science, are so fully 
shown by experience, that we can safely derive from 
our knowledge of them a principle of rectification, 
applicable to all the materials of unscieutific geography, 
presented to our notice, and obviously needing correc- 
tion. The endeavour to trace errors according to fixed 
analogies, will at leaat lead us from mere conjecture 
towards a rule of reason. 

The most vexatious and frequently recurring iiin- 
drance in researches of the kind here undertaken, 
arises from the defects of the Arabic written cha- 
racter, and the uncritical servility of Arab copyists 
and compilers. In Arabic writing, some of the charac- 
ters closely resemble one another, and are distinguished 
only by diacritic points : the vowels likewise are chiefly 
indicated by points, which, like those of the former 
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kind, are often wholly omitted. Hence it follows, that 

proper names, the correct reading of which cannot be 
inferred from the context, easily sink, when written in 
snch ambiguous characters, from corruption to corrup- 
tion, till at last they altogether cease to be recognizable. 
Misnomers arising in this way were perhaps often 
adopted in discourse, till, in process of time, they be- 
came authorized by usage. Uncertainty with respect 
tb the true reading of proper names, besides being in 
itself a source of great perplexity, has the ill effect of 
encumbering the truth with much preliminary discus- 
sion of an apparently trivial kind. Nor are our diffi- 
culties with respect to proper names confined to the 
writings of the Arabs. In some parts of Africa, different 
races are so commingled, that £ve or six languages may 
be heard spoken witiiin a narrow extent of territory. 
Travellers arriving in such a country from diflerent 
quarters, and associating with di^erent portions of the 
population, will naturally report in different ways the 
names of places. If Europeans, they variously repre- 
sent, each according to the genius of his own language, 
articulations which, being strange to their organs, they 
did not invariably seize correctly. Names have been 
alio transferred from one language to another, without 
due regard to the sound originally sought to be repre- 
sented. Here, then, are abundant sources of confusion, 
which, so far, at least, as it involves tiie genius and con- 
struction of African languages, we are not always in a 
condition to clear up. Yet itis necessary, as we pro- 
ceed, to endeavour to distinguish between the more 
and the less doubtful ; and if any one should feel sur- 
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prised at the attention occasionally bestowed in the 
following pages on proper names^ let him only reflect^ 

that the errors arising from the neglect of so many 
inevitable causes of variance^ would at least equal what 

may ensue from even the least skilful discussion of 
them. 

It would have been easy to lengthen the list of Arab 

authors here made use of; but little would have been 
gained for Geography by reference to works equally 
deficient in judgment and originality. The authors 
chiefly relied on are. El Bekri, Ibu lUialdun^ and Ibn 
Bat Utah. £1 Idrisi is analysed in some passages^ chiefly 
for the sake of explaining certain discrepancies between 
him and the first-named writer, and to estimate the 
weight due to his authority. The conjectures scattered 
through the following pages are much fewer than the 
nature of the subject and the course of investiga- 
tion Avould have permitted ; but it was tliought advis- 
able to keep conjectures within bounds, even where 
they could not have interfered veith the reasoning. 
Reserve and circumspection are especially necessary for 
an author whose conclusions differ widely from those of 
his precursors in the same field of inquiry, and who 
aims at deciding definitively questions which have long 
divided the judgments of the learned. Reference to 
the systems of recent authors has been, in general, 
avoided, lest the frequent recurrence of the language of 
refutation might give the whole an air of controversy. 
Pains have been also taken to abridge whatever was not 
strictly geographical, the object here aimed at beuig 
properly the consideration of geographical questions. 
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the carefiil and satisfactory discussion of which demands 

a special treatise. 

The mode here adopted of writing the Arabic names^ 
is fully explained in the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Soc iety, vol. vii. p. 245; but in its application 
win probably be found much unsteadiness and im- 
perfection, ai ibing partly from the want of i'ainiliarity 
with it^ and partly from the difficulty of setting exact 
bounds to the employment of a foreign orthography, 
which jars disagreeably with the necessary reference to 
the orthography of our modem trayellers. The attempt 
at a systematic reform of the mode of writing African 
names^ has been avoided, and therewith the alternative 
also, of either multiplying without end the subordinate 
topics of discussion, or else of allowing much hypo- 
thesis to steal in under the mask of precision. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the attempt 
here made, however successful it may be deemed — and 
it cannot be denied that it broaches some truths, and 
discloses a new and logical method of treating an inter- 
esting subject — ^is yet but a sketch, which remains to be 
filled up, after a careful examination of the numerous 
Arabic MSS. preserved in the pubhc libraries here and 
abroad, by some one better qualified for that labour, 
and enjoying fairer opportunities than the writer of 
these pages. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Nature has marked out, in aplam and peremptofynuumery 
the chief lines of commtimcation between the maritime regions 
of North Airica and tlie fertile Interior beyond the great 
desert. The Oasis, or habitable tract of Fezzan, south of 
Tripoli, projects far into the barren waste, and a journey of 
not more than forty days conducts thence to Kauem or Bornu* 
In the west» a route of equal length connects the last traces 
of cultivation at the back of Atlas, with the Great River, of 
Negroland, where, winding in a long circuit towards the 
north, it seems to drive hack desolation, and narrows the limits 
of the desert. The two routes here described* are those 
ddeflj frequented at the present day by caravans proceeding 
to Central Africa; and the preference given to them is due 
to their combiiung such advantages of convenience and secu- 
rity, as must have constituted them the chief routes in all 
ages. 

The first of these, or the road between Fezzan and the 
interior, may be presumed to have been frequented by the 
ancients. If we assume that commerce spread westward from 
Egypt, or if we fix our eyes on Augila or the Greek colony 

B 
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of Cyrciie, the eastern route will ccrtaiulv seem entitled to be 
* the channel of the earhrst intercourse with the l^iacks. But 
the discnssion of such ({UL>tioiis. dues not lie within the scope 
of our present inquiry ; and it will be here suilicient to observe, 
p that so far as the Arabs were concerned, the western route, 
though last reached, was the most frequently trodden and 
most diligently explored. The stream of Arab inyasion In 
Northern A&ica flowed lapidij to the west, till aocumulatuig 
between the shores of the Ocean and Atlas, it pressed <m the- 
Berber dans inhabiting all the fertile recesses of this range of 
mountains. Continual wars thence ensued, in t&e course of 
which the di.^comfited party always fled to the desert, wherein 
they wandered to the borders of Negiulaiid. 

It is by the western route that we have derived, through 
Arab writers, the amplest and earliest accounts of Central 
Aizica. Eor the Arabs in Spain who cidtivated letters 
maintained a constant intercourse with their rude but active 
brethren of Western Barbary, whom trade and war&re alike 
occasionally impelled to nsit the countries beyond the desert 
In the beginning of the eleventh century of our era, the hills 
on the south side of Wad Nun and Dai&h, or ^ northern 
portion of the western desert, were occupied by the Lumtunah, 
a tribe of the Zenagah.^ Separated from them by an unin- 
habited tract, were the Benii Goddalah of the s uae nation, 
V whose territory, comprising the southern zone of the Sahra, 
e;s:tcndcd eastward irom the sea shore to the country of the 
Blacks.'' The more steiile tracts of the desert in the interior, 
within the limits possessed bj the Z^iagah, were abandoned 



aUo written Dirah (MS. KM. fol 101}_Lumtunah <)6^— The Berber 
name Zenlghah was comipted by the Arabi, u Ibn Klmliliin infinms m, 

into §mmah ^c»<lyjL^ prcmounced m the west l^inh^gah. 

•Goddtfla, to p«moiiiiMd»ih<Ni^ written by El Bebf Jodd^la jrf)j^fM& BJl 
ioL 106) i by Ibn Kbaldfin and others, GodlUah J^. 
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to the wandering tribe of the Benu Masufah, by their more 
powerful brethren near the coast.* These three tribes, iiiilanied 
with religious zeal, to which their intestine feuds had given a 
martial character, s]iaped their coiirso northwai'd, and hemg 
iinited under the name of Al Morabitun, or Champions of 
the Faith, they subjugated the fertile countries on both 
sides of the southern Atlas, and founded, in 1073, the empire 
and dty of Morocco. The Al Morabi(un, or Morabites, sub- 
sequentlf extended their «way into Spain, in the histoiy of 
wldch ocfuntrjr they figure nnder the name of AJmorAvides* 
But long be&re they canied their aims into Europe, they 
corresponded intimately with the poHshed courts of Molmm* 
medan Spain i and whilij tiiej iiad not yet quite relinquished 
the desert, nor forgotten their acquaintance with the frontiers 
of Negroland, they communicated their information to the 
inquisitive, and, for that age, well instructed Spanish Arabs. 
The age immediately preceding the foundation of Morocco is 
that in which we should accordingly expect to find the most 
yaluabJe accounts of the Western Desert, and of the Negro 
kingdoms contiguous to it. The events of that period were 
calculated to bring within the reach of literary activity^ faXif 
freshy and authentic information respecting the interior of 
Western Africa. It is fortunate for us, therefore, that we 
possess an account of that comitry written in the vLiy age 
referred to, by one who resided at the most accomplished court 
in Spain ; whose station in society and official rank alibrded 
hhn the amplest means of satisfying his curiosity j and whose 
perspicuity and good sense entitle him to a distinguished place 
among Arab writers. The author here alluded to, Abu 
'Obeidi-Uah Abdullah el Kor|oby» was son of the independent 
ruler of Huelva. He resided chiefly in Cordova, at that time 
the centre of Arab refinement, and filled the highest offices 
in that kingdom. His account of Negroland, entitled * Kit^bu- 
l-mes^ek wa^l-mem&lek,' or the Book of Roads and Realms, 
was written in the year of the liijra 460, or a. d. 1067, just 
fourteen years after the first rise of the Morabites, and six 
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before the foundation of Morocco. We shall therefore take 
El Bekri as our guide while endeavouring to determine the 
true position of Ghanahi in his age the principal kingdom of 
Negroland.' 



* For an account of this valuable autlior, see the recently published History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, by Don Pascual de Gayangos, p. 324. The 
excellent MS. in the liljrary of the British Museum (No. 9577) there described, 
shall he here briefly cited as MS. B.M. A translation of El Bekri^ Book of Roada 
and Realms, by M. Quatremei e, haa appeared in the 1 2th volume of the Collection 
entitled ' Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque du Roi.' iiut tin rmibian 
MS. is 80 deficient in points, that the translator, notxrithstimding his Icajiiing and 
acuteness, has not always Ixjen able to divine the tiue rcjiding. A fragment of 
the same work, containing what relatiis to Gh^nali, has been translated by M. 
Jaubert, to whom it was sent from Barbary, and inserted in the 2nd volume 
of the 'Beeiidl dm Voyages eC Hteolra^^ &e. published by the Soci^t^ de 
graphie in Paris. Wherever tiiiB extract, whidi is taken from a MS. of inferior 
authority, is quoted alone in the fbUowing pages, the reader may understand fliat 
Ihe readings so adopted agree m dttiacten irith the readings fimnd in tfift 10. 
B.M., aud h»fe In ndditkiii Ch« wwd p<nnt8L 
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GHA'NAH— Audaghost^AuliL 

Previous to the foundation of Morocco, all the trade of 
Negroland witli Western l^;irl)ary was directed towards Sijil- 
xnesah, a town on the eastern side of Atlas, eight or ten days 
from Fas or Fez, and in the district which is now called Tafi- 
lelt.* From Sijiimesah, a two months' journey southward 
conducted to the nearest kingdom of the Blacks^ which was 
that called Ghluiah.' But in propiiely of qpeech Ghanah 



* Ch^nier (Recherches sur lea Maures, torn. iii. pp. 16 and 79) w;ls the first to 
pronounce, WaJckeuiu.! (Recherches sur TAfrique Scptentrionale, 1822, p. 285) 
the first to prove, the identity of Sijilmdsiili <lU»lJi^^ with Tafildt vJ:^Xa5'J. 
The arguiULnts of the latter amount to denionstratioTi, and iit < 1 no reit'.for cement 
Yet we may be permitted to add, that all the Arab writera, witiiuut exception, make 
Sijiimesah contiguous to Dardh <Xc^ J ; and that the uuciitical Marmoi, although 
he subjoins to his description of Sijiimesah (vol. iii. fbl. 8) an account also of Tif(\€li, 
denuded of every circumstance which could help to determine its geographical po- 
sition, yet in copying Leo*s list of the provinces of NumJdia, omits Sijiimesah, and 
substitutes for it TiiilAt (Leo Africanus, pt i. c 5. in Ramusio, 1554, vol. i. foL 1 v, 
Marmoi, i. fol. 1 2). The name T6f fieit seems to have come into ase with the rise 
of the dynasty of the Fi'ldf sher^b. The tribe, ennobled by events, gave its name 
to the countri' in which it was established. M. Graberg af Hemsb, therefore 
(Speochio di Marocco, 1834, p. 65), who refUses his assent to M. Walckenaer^s con- 
clufflons, and separates T^f fieit from Sijiimesah for reasons of comparatively little 
weight, cannot certainly vindicate liis mode of using the former of these names, 
by showing that it occurs in the pages of rmv historian, native or forei?'i, antenor 
to the sixteenth century. The Fil^lf ' or family are however of ancient 
standing, for Ibn liiitvitah informs us that at Kaukau, in Negroland, in A. d. 1353, 
be becaaie a<xiuainted with the &k£h or doctor, Mohammed the Fiieii 

3 Ghfiaah LiLx and iuL^ (MS. B.M.). The final hS of the Arabs, when 

pointed is pioiuniiiced at t befbxe a vowel; 2JLx and SJLx UmnAuk^ 
irim not immediatdy IbUowed fajr eomflooanta, are read Gliiital and Qhtna^* 
But the mppsenon of die I in thii fnatanee leema to be dne altogeUier to the 
aadogici of the Axtkit language, and pnibaUy wu not ahUiji imitated by llie 
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was the title of the king, whose dominion, anterior to the rise 
of the Al Morabildn or Morabites, extended to Audaghost, a 
town on the southern border of the g^reat desert, and contain- 
ing a Berber population.* Diiyen firom AudaghoBty the negro 
king fixed his residence at ASk&t, fifteen days' journey south- 
westward firom the fimner place, and not fiur finnn the great 
riv^ of the interior, called bj Arab writers the Nile of the 
Blacks.* But the new capital, as well as the kingdom, was 
still generally kno^Ti by the name of Ghanah. 

A desert of forty days' jouniey in extent lay between 
Aiidaghost and Tamedelt,* a town of Sils el Aksa, on the 
verge of the desert, and eleven days from Sijilmesah. The 
two months* journey between Ghanah and Sijilmesah, would, 
if literally interpreted, place the capital of the Blacks forty- 
nine days distant firom Tamedelt. But where could a route 
of forty-nine days southward firom the borders of Sub el A^ifa 



Berbers, in which lanj^nage t is a frequent termination. Hen re it is not Burprisiiig 
that in an extract from Eclvn', nent from Tripoli by Tvl. Griil>erg af TTemsS, to 

JkL Jaubert (RecueU^ &c par la Soc. de G^ogr. torn. u. we ahouki find 

c ✓ ✓ 

Cnilnai C2,^Lx omuteiitly mitteii xutead o# Ohinah 4>lc* Tlie importanfie 

of this remark will appear hereaAor. 

• The Arabic wa » when it begins a word, is a consonant, like our w. Hence, 
wlien the Ara'os would wTite a name be^^inmiig with a long o or they are obliged 
to prefix aa aleph ^ to the wa ^ to prcsenre to ihid latter its vocal timctlun ; thus 

V^— ^-^j^ Jyjy ,^b»y|^wofnUbeiRttte&to6ipxeMOd^^^ 

or Ulil, OlUir or UUr. Hie id ^\ maj be also intended fbr a diphthong. But it 
must be observed that the prefixed aleph in the Berber language is a sign of case, 
and may have other offices ; there is some temerity therefore in exdudii^ the Ibna 
Awadagost, and in reading Berber names according to the analogies of a forcdgn 
language. 

* Not et Extr. p. 642. The reasons for concluding that Aiikit lay to the 
south-west of Atidaghost, will be shown hereafter. El Bekii states more tliiik oiioe 
that Gh^oah was the kiug'a title. Not et Extr. pp. 630 and 642. 

«Tillledatt^J^Ji> (ll&BJL)knMl1)y]C.Qiirtn^ Bdi 
el Ahp»L«.fliei«aMte Bta, m the noit lovlhem piofiaee of Moioeoo^ oa the 
eoeflnee of tlie doMrt* 
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meet the Great River, iuik'?ss in the vicinity of Tomboktu?* 
Xiiia dtj is distant about two luouths irom Tafilelt, and not 
moire than fifty days from Sua el Aksa.' It owes all its im« 
portance to its advanced posttian, near the very point where 
the mer turns eastward, aflter repressing the desert in its 
noriherlj course, and maldng its nearest approach to Western 
Barbaiy. The advantages of sudi a position could never have 
been overlooked while earavans traversed the desolate plains of 
the interior. The site of Ghanah then, and Tomboktu, being 
equidistant firom Sus el Aksa, both in a southerly direction 
from it, and both in the vicinity of the Great River, which, 
within the distance of fifty days from Sus el Aksa, washes the 
desert during only a short part of its course, cannot have 
been far asunder. This brief argument is in reality unan- 
swerable. Within the assigned time, a caravan travelHug at 
the ordinary paoe. Could reach the Great Biver nowhere bnt * 
in the vidnity of Tomboktii, The site of Aukar then being 
near Tomboktd, Audaghost fifteen days distant firom it to- • 
vnirds the north-east, must have been situate in the same tract ^ 
as the modern town or encampment of Mabrnk/ Tims the 
first view of the routes to the chief towns of the ancient Gha- 
nah suggests the approximate positions of those towns. Let 
their positions be assumed accordingly, so as to give distinct- 
ness to our conceptions, while we follow, step by step, the 
routes to them across tlie desert ; and the examination of these 
routes in all their particulars vrill, in tmn, illustrate and con- 
firm our assmnptions, if they be correct. 



* Hie KNiles to Ghinah and AAdoghort unsut loitlihwsrd, aooordu^ to AbuUbtU, 
bat lihk ezpraniDii need not be atridly vudentood. (Abnljfedi^ Geography, tnms- 
lated bf Bddce in BOichiiigli H^uui, joL nr. 212, v. TomboktA is Im 
spelfc at dklated bj Urn BaMlah. The ifrer ef Negrohod, iriiidi» ib the meeee- 
(rive parts of its oonuae is named Joliba, lMa» Qiiona, tce^ and which flieoiy and 
ftise learning have styled the Niger, will be generally denomhiated, Ummghoiit the 
lioUowing pages, f As Ortat JUssr. 

f OsiUitf zeekoned fifty-seven days of actoal tisTdling between Tomboktd and 
Ttffl^ 

*llafartik is said by8oaie(Itbflfafyef fiUj Kdsfan, ia WaldDoiaer, Reeh. ik.4S6) 
to be eteven daysi by otfaen (Mehammed of Ti^poii, in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 4fi, p. 281) fifteen ftom Tombokttf. 
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The position of Tamedelt, the starting point of the caravana 
to Negroland, must be in the first place determined. 'Xhat 
town is stated to have been five days westward (or, we must 
lather suppose, south of westward) from Dar4h, and six days 
south-eastward &om Ikli» the capital of Susy which town, sito- 
ate on a met flowing noTthwaid, was two days fix>iii Mteh 
and five from Wad Nun* Now the capital of Dar&h was<&ye 
days distant from Sijihnteh, wlucli was nine oidinaxy journeys 
from Fez.* Tamedelt was therefore twenty days from Fes, 
by the road on the eastern side of the mountains, and it was 
also six days south-eastward from ikli, which town must ac- 
cordingly be so placed within five days ot Wad Niin, and two 
days northward from the river of Mesah, as to allow Tamedelt 
a somewhat westerly bearing from Dar4h. These conditions 
being fulfilled, the position of Tamadelt vnW be nearly in lat» 
2S' 4f6' N., long. T IQf W., and not far from the modem 
Tatta.^* The position thus assumed, though not quite free from 
uncertainly ndll yet inYolve no inaoeunu^ capable of endan- 
gering the argument depending on it. 
The starting point hdng ascertained^ there remains no dif- 



' Since the intercourse betwieen Fez and Tdmedelt not be eonaidered as 
merely commercial, it would be injudicious to mensure the routes between them 
by the journeys of a loaded caravan. £1 Bekrf (Not et Extr. p. 598) reckcms 
eight days* joiumey between Fez and Sijilm^sah, but one of them was a long joumey 
(across the desert of Angad) <^ sixty miles. Abulfedi makes the distance between 
these cities to be ten days* joumey. We reckon nine days, so as make the whole 
distance of Fez firom Tamedelt twenty days* journey, and allow twenty-two geogra- 
pliical miles to each. The betuing of Tamedelt from Ikli is said to ba\ e been in 
the direction of the Kibla ^^^l^iu (MS. BM* M, 106% or temple of MddEah^ 
towards which the ftUavan of Mohammed tun thdr fiusea when they pisy. The 
duectkm of the KiUaiB undentood in Momoco^ aooordnig to Wlndiu (Joumey to 
Morocco, p, 49) to mean east by south. 

■•Hie amvans from Sijilm^sah to Ghan.ili, like thotse to Tomboktfi, assembled 
m the eonfines of Sds, Dardh, and the desert. Tatta, the g-'ithering place of the 
merchants going to Tonibokti'i, ius placed by Major Rennell, on information derived 
from the Britiah ocmaul at Mogadore (Proceedings of the African Assoc 1810, vol. i. 
p. 2fi4)^ia not more than two days distant from the site of Timedelt | and El Harib, 
<he point at which Cailli^, travdliqg northirard, quitted the dawrt, waa but km or 
five daya diatant ftom these plaoco. 
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ficulty in tracing the route to Audaghost. The first day's 
journey from Tamedelt conducted to a deep well called Bf r cl 
Jemm^Kn:" the second led through a nanow defile. Then 
for three days tiie road went orer the monntaina of AEaw- 
war/' strewed with masses of iron-stone. These mountains 
extend, according to EI Bekd» ten days* journey from the 
ocean to the road (from Tamedelt probably) to SijUmesah. 
They are evidently the same chain of mountains which cara- 
vans now pass at the distance of six days Iroiu Wad Nun. 
It is apparent also that the road to Audaghost must have 
crossed them at a distance not exceeding ten days' journey 
from the sea; and therefore could have scarcely inclined 
towards the east. Tliree days beyond the mountains was the 
watering place of Tende&s^ and three days further a great 
well called WefnhOun.'* Hien anoliher three days led to a 
scanty spring named Tazka, or the House.^^ Four days 
further were the brackish wells of Weitundn^ and afW an- 
other four days the watering place of Aukazenta." There 
ended the liard desert, and the ree^ion of loose sand-hills com- 
menced, the passage of which presented the greatest difficulty 
to the traveller^ and was fraught with danger. 

» Bi'r el Jemm^lm ^l^' ^ (MS. B.M. fol. 101), the Camel-keepers' well. 
M. Quatremere (Not. et Extr. p. 612) reads Bit ei Hamm^ih'n, that is, the PoT-tr rs' 
welL But as this name occurs iii the route from Wiidi Dar;\h, it is fbrtiuiate that 
a pointed MS. enables iia to distinguish clearly between those two places, the prox- 
imitv of M hi< h vrould conduce to the embanasament .likely to result firom their 
being confounded together. 

u Asiwwar MSw B.M. ftL 102 ; Asour m Not «t Extr. p. 618. nib 

name may, widi maeh pvobabilitj, be read Anirwad Jji^l , Uiat ia, the dxjorateiile 

country. 

>3 Teudefaij Jou xViS. RM. fol. 102 ; Tendelak, NoU et Exte. 619, 

» <* Co* 

WefablUlii ^y^^^ MS. RM. ; Wiiiialmiii, Not ei Ezbv 

T^ka MS. B.M. $ Tarlca, Not et Extr. This trard, wntken TaOAm 

by Capt. Lyon (Travels iu North Afirica, p. 315), is still retained iu the dialect of 
the Taw£rik. ^ ^ ^ 

» Wei'tfinin ,jUjk»j M8. B.M.— Afikiaenta MS. BJkLj Oukarit, 

Not et Extr. 
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The northern limit and i^^ciieral direction of the sandy regiaa 
of the great desert are marked out with tolerable distinctness 
in the narratiYes of some modem travellers. It was on the 
tvrenty-fiflth day of hia journey from WlUi to Tomboktu 
that Sidi Hamed entered the region of drifting aand/* This 
must have- been somewhere between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth parallels of latitude. In the same line, or 
twenty-two days from El Harib, between Tatta and Dar^h, 
Ciullie left the sand-hills on his journey from Toinboklii north- 
wards. ^ ^ Laing, on his way from Twat to Touiboktu, entered the 
sands in lat. 2,T 56' N. ; and Scott crossed a similar tract, eleven 
days' journey in extent, apparently from tlie twenty-first to the 
twenty-third parallel inclusive, and not £ax from the ocean," 



>* Sidi Hamed, Leafing Wid Ntin, mnt rfz dayi round the numntafau towaxde 
1lief(mdi,iluiiKhec]eind <he hilk on the ristibdaj. He then trttvelled fifteen 
days orar hard ground* on whidi the eameli left no tmoe ; then thiee dajs on haid 
■ e n d , a nd then enteated the hills of dxiftiqg tend. Biley^ Namdire of the Shipwreck 
of the h^g Conunerofl^ p. 822. 

The Haiib of CbOIi^ ipho im not fwtanate 
and Berber laagoagea, ought probably to be Ghaifl> ^^-^^ • H DMlvosm (Bul- 
lelin de la So& de G^. 1 834, torn. ii. p. 169) propoeet reading *Arib ; but ance the 
tribe of the Ghaifb is mentioned m BL Qfaberg af Hematic Int of Berber names 
(Jounal Boj. Qeqg. Soc. toL tii. p. 250) and Kermol (torn. ui. M. 9,) places a 
tribe named Garib in the neighbourhood of Tatta, we oannot avoid concluding that 
the Frendi trnvdler means to ipeak of the aune tribe as the last-nume<l author, and 
that its true name ia EI Oharffab But in the map drawn by M. Jomard to illustrate 
CaOli^ jonney, the pontion of El Harib is even more fculty than its orthography. 
It detracts little ihnnGaillid^ merit to as^, fliat under aU the circumstances of his 
jooini^hisdbservadonsof theeon^MMwerewofthbut little»and his estimates of 
distanee are not to he impljottly relied on. Nineteen miles a day for the average 
of jbriy>three days between Tomboktfi and £1 Haxth^ and twentj^uue mOes daily 
daring the worst part of the jomnej, oTor deep and huznmg aands^ are ntee of tra* 
vellmg much too hif^ fn a loaded caiavaa. By the undue lei^enmg of the early 
part of the route, El Harib has been carried about fifty miles too ftr north, so that 
Tatta, instead ofbeing north-west of it, according to the traveller^ tezt^ is made fa 
Hetotheaouth-west. AH the other bearings described are in like manner displaced 
ILD^Aveaao hss eoneefeed this error of Istitude^ but hu, at the earns tone, unfbii- 
tunately mtrodnoed a new eiror of longitude^ and carried all his poatioaa too ftr 
eastward. 

» Onart. Bev. No. 75, 1928, pb 102 ; Edinbuigli Phil Journal, vol. it^ pi 42. 
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Tbe vast expanse of light sand thrownup into wa?e-]ike billodci^ 
which change with every wind, is a remarVahle feature of the 
great desert, depending not more on the mineralogical cooasti* 
tution of Ihe country than on the ezceadve dxynets of the 

climate. The permanence of its general position, therefore, 
in spite of local fluctuations, is as certain as its extension f rom 
west to east, between the zones fertilized by rains. Now the 
site of Tame del t Wcis four or five days westward from El 
Harib ; and since on the road to Tomb ok tu from the former 
of these pkces the loose sand is entered on the twenty-fifth 
day, from the latter on the twenty-third ; while firom Tamedelt 
to Audaghost the sands were entered also on the twenty-third 
dxy, there is reason to in£ar, that so fiu, the direction of the 
road from Sus el Aksa to Atidaghost differed Httle^ if at all^ 
from the modem road to Tomboktd. The ancient and modem 
roads to Neg7*oland ran iieaiiy parallel between the liills south 
of Sus el Aksa and ilie zone of drifting sands. 

The most diflficult part of the journey, accoi dnig to El Bekri, 
lay over the ridges of loose sand, on entering which there was 
no water to be found till, after four days* toil« the traveller 
reached the wells of Wanzanmi, where all the roads to Negro- 
land met together.*' The roads thus said to meet that from 
Sijihnesah must have heen those from Weigellui, Tw&t, and 
Telems^ or Tr^ecen. Now the roads from these places to 
Tomhoktd all unite at Telig, about thirty days from £1 Harib, 
and our hypothesis respecting the position of Audaghost derives 
no slight confirmation from ilie circumstance that it gives to tlie 
meeting of the roads to that place, twenty-seven days from 
Tamedelt, a position which hnnnonizes perfectly with their 
present junction on the road to Tomboktu. Near the meeting 
of the roads was a mountain, the recesses of which concealed 
bands of various tribes of the Zenagah, as the Lam^ah, Gezu- 
lah, Gerawah, Sec*, all from the south-western extremi^ of 
Atlas, who lay in wait to attack cacayans. 

Erom the wdls of Wanzamm the road continued through 
sand-hills in the province, of W&iin for five days to a large 
well belonging to the Benu Wareth, thence in two days to 

■* Wanamfn ^^^j M8. BJL ; Wabenun, Not et Extr. p. 614 
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Agharef, and in three more to Akxiri, that is to aAj, the reser- 
voir of water.'* Near this place was a mountain named Az- 
gunan, where caravans were in danger of being attacked by 
the Blacks.*' One day further, over hot flanda, lay the 
braddsh wells of WMxk, then, for three days^ firesh water 
was £rand in wells belonging to die Zenagah, and another day 
led over the high mountain, at the feot of which stood Au- 
daghost. Tills town was situate in a hilly countr) , within tlie 
limits of the rains, and does not appear to liave had any water 
but that of wells. It can hardly })e supposed that the limit 
of the rains in the interior of the African continent, at a dis- 
tance from the sea coast, ascends beyond the twentieth paraliid 
of latitude." Now if a distance of forty days* journey be 
measured from Tamedelt, so as to intersect the twentieth 
parallel towards the interior, it will be found that fifteen days' 
journey south-westward (according to the distance and bearing 
of Aukar from Audaghost) measured from that intenectionf 
will reach to the neighbourhood of Tomboktu. 

The foregoing account is evidently that of a route frequented 
by caravans, and therefore the distances mentioned in it may 



K-en re<id by M. QuatrL mere, Benu Hiircth, inntead of Bciui Wiu-eth J bat 

tiie restoration of this name is importjint ; since we !eam from another passage in 
El Bekn' that the Benu Wareth were to the east of the Lumtdnah ; and are thua 
enabled to perceive that the road to Audaghost lajr eaafcwardB from the road to 

GMnuh — kt^aoKi i^^V H& BJt 102 T.--Akrl] : ^ y ^] Not eiExtr. p. 6iff. 
^iiuoyii MS. KM. 

A^unto (pnmoimeed Angfintfn) tJ^y^J^ MS. BwM. ; Arkoonat, Not. et Eztr. 
^ In Nttbw ihoiran of lain are of rare oocnmmee notfh of the 18Ui pemlld 
(RUppell, Beiaen in Nubien, Ac. p. 75). Denhatn (Tmk, fte. I. p. 164) fixed 
the fiiet appeennce of fradi T^gelatioii and the limit of the tvopieal nins on hia 
route to Bomd, near the 16th parallel, which is probably too law Ibr the limit of 
lain. Tmnboktli, we arc told* has annnallj mx veeks or more of tain (Pioe. Afr. 
Anoe. I. p. 885 1 Nanative of R. Adams p- 4'^) — and this hles^^ing seems to extend 
aome diltaaoe north-eastward of it (Riley's Narrative, p. 846). Towards the const 
die gum forests which extend as &r north as the Ifttb degree of latitude probably 
do not fill! flur diort of the linait of legnkr xaina. 
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be received with confidence. Its general direction, as Abulietla, 
tells lis, was to the south. El Bekri describes also the jour- 
ney iVum Darah to Gliaiiah, in a brief and uucircumstantial 
manner ; but his description, though wanting in the minute- 
ness and precision derivable from the experience of caravans, 
is yet not wholly uninstructive. From Wadi Dar&h to Wadi 
Tarka, on the margin of the desert, was a journey of five days. 
Then the traveller entered the iKrildemess in which water 
occurred only eveiy two or three days. Of the weDs first met 
with^ one was called Tezamt. Eastward of it were Bir el 
Hammiilfn, or the porters* well, and another named Nalelli or 
Maleki.** " From these wells,*' says our author, " to the 
country of Islam, is a distance of four dnys ; and at an equal 
distance are the Adareren Wazzel, or mountains of iron.** 
There a desert begins in which there is no water for eight 
days; it is, indeed, that vviiich is emphatically styled The 
Desert. The water in it belongs to the Benu Yentedr, a tribe 
of Zenagah« The village of Modduken, which is next arrived 
at, belongs to the same race. Thence to Ghanah is a journey 
of four days."" 

"TarkA Not. et Extr. p. 623; T^ga ^_j>yC MS. BM, 105 r.— 
Tfiitfiiit CLi^^ jj^ M& B.M. lOff y; Banmet, Not. et Eitr. p. 634.— Bir el 

Hamm^ C/^^^ MiUeki Not. et £xtr. p. 264; NiUelli 
M&BJff.lOfiT. 

^ £a the FamiaD MB. fhe tasptemum k ** die momitaini, the naime <if whidi, in 
BMber, ^gmfiaa Oe mmuOabu ^htm/* Not et Extr. 634. But ilie M& BJC. 



gives the Berber name Adar^rto waasS J ^ * which Adar^r^n is 

the plural of Adrar, a mountain, and wan^, iron, oorre^ndB with the maiioU of 
Shaw^ vocabulaiy (Tmvels in BarboKy» n. p. 882). 



^ "3 



" Yentesir yu*jLb^ MS. RM. ; Belis, Not et Extr._Moddiiken ^^.Jw^ 

MS. BJC { Memmken, Not. et Extr. Aom the rS^a^ of Modd^Ucen, wfaidi 

belonged to tlie Zendgah,to the city ot Ghaiuih S^\£, \^ was a jnurney of only 
ff)ur days. But for Ghiinah in this place M. Quatremcrc proposes reiuling Akkii, 
&SX. , being perplexed by tbe faultinewH of his MS. whicli seems to conduct beyond 

Ghiuah to the country of the Lumtunah. The MS. BJM. p. 105 v, deari up the 
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Wadi Darah was three days from Tamedelt, probably east 
by north. Wacli Tarka may be coujcctured to liave been on 
the southern side of the mountains of Azawwar mentioned in 
the account of the route to Audaghost. But the particular 
here chiefly deserving of attention, is The Desert, in which no 
water was met with for eight days. The nsme of this desert, 
emitted by £1 Bekii, is supplied by subsequent writers. We 
are informed that the merchants going to Gh&nah passed 
through the desert of Tlser, a dry and desolate wildecness of 
sand, with only a few pools of bad water, die chief of which 
was that called the weU of Tiser.'* The extent of this desert 
" is variously stated to be ci^ht, ten, twelve, and even fourteen 
days' journey.'' At its eastern extremity stood Audaghost, 
and hence it is not surpriiiin- that tlje journey to that city 
should present diminished dithculty ; though the loose, hot 
sands, and intervals of four or five days without water, in the 
latter half of the route thither, between the ^rd and S2ad 
days, clearly maxk the continuation of the inhospitable tract,** 



difliealty bgr A«ie iroidf I *< and ftmn tfae tidli bcibn HuaftiMMd, the utelk lif 
El Mi^ifa and NAdIi,) tike water is cairied a fom dayi* jounef to Mbant 

Aial or Izal (J^l in the desert,^* &c ^us the road to the desert (the Lum* 
ttinah not being named in this passage) does not Iwgin from Gh^nah, but {h>ni the 
belbre-mentinned wells.** Jebd Aial may be nmpected of beiqg Miother fonn of 
AdaiMi WazzdL 

«TlieiiaaiieTiieryM^(Jw>b«rt'k IdifrL Reca€ilde]iliD.&«.tom.T. p.lO«) 
it extremolf doiiblftiL Somo d the MS. oopies of IdHtf ham NIser , oOnm 

Neair . The epitome oflFers Bansar y**JO ; Abulfedfi writes Yaar . 

^ El Bekri (Not. et Extr. 624) gives to the ahsohitely waterless desert tu tivt en 
Sijilmdsiih and Ghanah, an extent of eight days' journey. Sheiiblii, in \m commen- 
tary on Hariri (Moallakah 9) gives it a width of ten days. Tbn el Wardi increa^le« 
it to twelve days, and El Idri&i (.Tau>>ert'«« Tran.sl. p. lOti) to fouiteen. It was 
natural enough that the first of these writers, who may be supposed to have derived 
much of liis information from the early Morabites themselves, should receive a 
less exaggerated account of the inhospitable nature of the western desert than those 
who followed him. 

^ 'i lic 1 uiMl to Aiidaghoat pajised Uirough the territory of tlie Benii Wdreth. But 
this tribe were to the east of the Lumtdnah, throu^ whose a>untry was traced the 
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On the west, the desert of Tiser adjoined tlic division of the 
Sahra called Kannuidiyah, which bordered on the ocean in the 
vicinity? of Cape Eojador, as shall be shown hereafter. Unless 
we assign, therefore, to the teixitorial divisions of the Sahra a 
diapiroporticiiate extension from west to east, the contiguity of 
the maritime district of Kamnudiyah to the desert of Tiser^ 
strengthens the piesamptton that the latter could hardly have 
reached beyond the twelftti meridian firom the shores of the 
Atlantic ; or, in other words, that it did not extend &r east 
of the meridian of Tomboktii, and, consequently, that the road 
tu tins city Hum the nurtli passes over the tract of desert 
anciently named Tiser. 

But it will naturally be asked, is there such a ti*act of pecu- 
liarly arid desert on the road to Tomboktu ? Certainly there 
is ; a desert of like extent^ presenting the same physical cha- 
racter, and occupyizig a similar position in the route. Ibn 
Batutahy on his way £com Sijilmesah to Tomboktu, axriTed at 
Teghkza, near the edge of the desert, in twenty-fiye days. In 
ten days more, he came to the wells, or rather muddy pools of 
Ttorahla, where the caravan halted to prepare foe ihe march 
over the formidable waste of sand, which it required ten • 
days to traverse in order to reach Aiwalatin, a town on the 
southern border of the Saiira." Had that traveller crossed 



road to Ghdnah (see note 20). And Ghanah was at leju*t four days south of the 
desert of Tiser, while Aiidaghost was east of that desert, according to AInilfedi 
(Biisehing'a Magazin, vol. iv. p. 212). El Idri'si also places Aud.igho.st in the 
iiDTtlu rn part of the kingdom of Ghdnah ; and by stating its distance from Wergc- 
Jaii and Jermah, he plainly intimates that it was likewise in the eiistem part. All 
th^e particulars combine to prove that Aiidaghost waa to the north-east of Ghilnah. 

® Ibn Batutah travelled at the slow rate of a heavily laden camvan. Halts in- 
cluded, he was two months in reaching Aiwalatin, or Walata, on the southern 
border of the desert. His accounts of the pools of Tdseralila which shall be given 
hereafter, exactly correspond with El Idrisf's description of the wells of Tfscr. Tn 
Jaubert's * Tdrfsi' (p. 11), is the foUo^Ting passage : " II y cxiste cependant mares 
d'eau de pluie qn'on rencontre aprcs deux, quatre, cinq ou douze journees de 
marche, semblablcs k cclle du desert situe sur la route de Sedjelniivs;! a Ghann, et 
oh Von ne trnnve de Teau qu'au bout de quatorzc jours de marche." Instead ol tlio 
word dettrt in tliis place, the Epitome of £1 Idrisi has the name Baoaar y*»J,> • 
evidflntly for Tinr y**>^» 
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obliquely from Taseralilii to Tomboktu, he might perhaps have 
found the waterless desert to exceed a ten days' journey in 
extent. But towards the east its width seems to diminish; 
whether it be that the northwaid course of the Great River, or 
the chain of mountains determining that circuit of the stream* 
and stretching acarofls into the doMrty modifies the atmosphere 
so as to give a greater range to the periodic rains in that 
meridian^ we have no means of dedding. But tlie whole of 
tiie western Sahra and the peculiar tract under consideiation* 
axe described by Leo Afincanus in the following manner: — 

To begin with the desert of Zenaga ; this is a dry and 
barren tract beginning from the ocean on the west, and ex- 
tending eastward to the salt pits of Tegaza. On the north 
it is bounded by Numidia ; that is to say, by Sus, Acca, and 
Darah ; and it extends towards the south as far as the land of 
the Blacks ; that is to say, to the kingdom of Gualata and 
Tombutto. There is no water found in it, except at intervals 
of a hundred milesy and this, after all, is salt and bitteri in 
wells of great depth, particularly on the road ftom S^pelmesse 
to T<mibutto. ^ace are many wild animals and serpents in 
it, as shall be related in the proper place. In this waste is 
found a desert yery difficult and dismal, called Azaoad, where 
neither water nor dwelling-place is met w^itli for two hundred 
miles, from the well of Azaoad to the well of Araoan, w iiich 
is a hundred and fifty miles from Tombutto, and in which great 
numbers oi men and animals perish of heat and thirst.'* *^ 



* Loo Air. \)L Yi. c. 54. Marmol Avrites Azaoat. Beyond, or eastward of the 
desert of the Zeiiagah, Le<i places tliat of the Zuenziga, which extends from Segel- 
meme, Tebelbelt, and Benigorai, to the detsert of Ghir, in tlie south, which fdcea the 
kingdom of Gubar. ( )n the west it has T^aza, and on the east the desert of Air, 
inhabits by the Targa tribe (the TawArik).** It is manifest that the se\eral divi- 
gions of the desert described by Leo (pt. vi. c 54 — S), all extend from north-west 
to south-east, conformably to the boundary line wliich we have ascrilwd to the 
country of the Zendgah on the east. It is plain also, that these y>(»^p!e were not in 
the N-icinity of the Houss^l country. The dcM i t of Ghir brings to mind the K&hir 
y^lS of Ibn Batutah ; but we can liave no doubt that tlie Air of Leo is the country 
of Ahfr (Hdj Kdsim in Waickenjier, Rech. p. 44-8) or Adheer ('Ahi'r ?), which we 
learn fi-om Sultan Bello (Deoham's l^ravelflt ii. 447, where A^e«r u erroneoualjr 
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The same writer ekewhere iiitbriiis us, that the desert of 
Azawacl was so called from its barrenness and dryness. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that when the local deeognation of 
Tiser fell into disuse, the epithet expiesdng the genexal aspect 
of the region took its place. The name Azawad still remains 
to the tract of desert northward of Tomboktii.*^ And it 
cannot escape attention ihat the deserts of Tiser and Azawad 
resemble each other not only in extent and physical cha- 
racter, but that tibey are also equidistant £rom Sijikn^sah ; that 
they are both on tiie road southward from it, and both reaching 
to the southern limit of the Sahra. There is still another 
point of resemblance between them, whicli, of itself, is almost 
sufficient to prove their common identity. El Bekri remarks, 
that in travelling from Sijilmesah to Ghanah, a desert of two 
months' journey was traversed, in which there were no fixed 
habitatums, and the only people met with wore wanderers, 
such as the Benii Masu&h, a branch of the Zenagah. The 
Benu Masu&h then» were in the middle of the elerenth cen- 
tury the tenanti^ of the inhospitable phdns over which lay the 
road to Ghanah ; and it la remarkable that, tiiree centuries 
later, the same miserable tribe Hovered ovet the road to Tom- 
boktu. Ibn Batutah found them to be the rej^ar, and, as it 
were, hereditary guides acros^i that desert, with tiie intricacies of 



$kA to be aoudi of Bomd) to be the portion of tiie deseit lying iKntib of Honm 
end Bomd. But Ik ^peen that the name in question bas extended fiirtiior loiitb- 
iPBVcb amoe Leo^tune^ a proof tbat tiie Tawtfrik have been gainiag ground* 

* The aooomit of M^or X^ingli joumej to TombolM (Qnatterly Renew, July 
1S28, p. lOS-fi), aftoi atatmg that be m atta^edby tbe Tawtfrik, makoe frequent 
nwnlioik of Jnomlt wbenee^ on leeoraiing tnm bis woundi^ be mote bis last 
letter. GsillitfineoftkiDS «tbe tiibe of ZaoiiAt^ iriio «^ 
««si»MHM**(yoyi^iTeniboctoii,tonkii.pk849> Itwf3ie8hSRUiof Austribab 
HametatiUd Hablb^ irfao pot tfajor Laing to doastfa, ueettag bim five deys north 
of Tomboktti, on tbe roed to Amwait The name of this ttoiiderar brings to mind 
tbe ftct that the ehief weUa on the roada to Addaf^ost and 6b4nab iiere dqg 
byaSheikboftheAillidHafalb. It htplam that llie tribe called ZaoiiAt by GaOlii, 
weore so named ftom their counftiy $ and it is piobable thai be^ or the editor of bis 
rvhtamt dsprived tbe name Anwad of its initial letter, in the belief that it was 
thereby freed ftom the Anbie ertide. Tbe desert of Axairad is described by Lyon 
(Tntr. in N. Ait, p. 148) under tbe name of *AdierCjrab, orlAe Im dayi' deiert. 

C 
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which, tradition as well tm pmonal experience had made them 

perfectly acquainted. In a region where the iiaLuial kiiid- 
inarkis are so broad and unchangeable, and where man is com- 
paratively so weak ; wliere there is so little to tempt ambition 
or to nourish caprice, and where the whole tribe laying claim 
to a long extent of territory, could never exceed a haudfid of 
individualfl^ — the fact that the roads to Ghanah and Tomboktu, 
traoed over peculiailj axid and forbidding tracts, both pamed 
through the encampments of the same tribe, is a stroi^ proof 
of the pzoadmity of those roads: the occupiers the 
most xdiospitable region in which li& can with difficulty be 
supported, are not hkelj to be disturbed in their possessioiis. 

It has been seen that Leo Africanus represents the country 
of the Zenagah, or Sinhajali, Lo have cxLcnded from the sea 
shore as far eastward as Teghaza and Tomboktu. He ob- 
viously meant to intimate that the road to Tomboktu formed 
the eastern boundary of that nation or division of the Berbers. 
But his expressions are not such as require to be strictly inter- 
preted; on the ^^ontraij, they have a claim to that latitude of 
eo^hmation which reconciles them with the state of things at 
pKesent» when the Zenigah Occupy the countiy. round Tom- 
boktii and to ashort distance eastward of it. IGGs expreadons, 
however, militate most strongly against any h^^pothesis whidi 
would place Audaghost remote from Tomboktu, since the 
road lo the former of those cities lay wholly \\4tliin the limits 
of the Zenagah. If these ptoplu held as large a share of the 
Sahra in the beginning of the sixteenth centurj'^ as in the 
middle of the eleventh, — and, since they figured as con- 
querors in the only revolution generally ai&cting them in the 
meantime, this can hardly be disputed, — ^it must fbUow that the 
road to Audaghost^ being within their limitSy could not have 
passed &r eastward of Tomboktu. 

The ZenHgah extended southward^ according to Leo^ to 
the countiy of the Blacks, where are the kingdoms of Oxulata 
and Tombutto.** To the words, " the country of the Blacks," 
Marmol, while borrowing largely from the Ainh writer, adds 
the gloss, " which is called Geneua." " And herein he accords 



Marmo]* l>eichpcioa de Athca, yoL. i. fol. 34 r. In another plac^ hoveTer, 
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with aU other authorities respecting the position of Genewah, 
which region, however vaguely defined, is yet always placed on v 
the frontiers of Negroland, westward from TomboktiL In 
esrky ages howeveri befbire the Berbers had demed strenglli 
from Axth instnictioiiy tlie Blacks probably postesied a laxger 
ahare of the desert, or at least the name Qenlwah reached 
further northward. An Arab writer informs us, that G^newah 
extended from the ocean in the west, to the coimtry of 
"Wergelaii in the ainstf and isoni Ammiah in the south to Ark! 
and Nul el Aksa in the north,'* The longitudinal dimensions 
of this country are here expressed in terms of obvious inac- 
curacy. Wergelan, tliough far to the north-east of the country 
called Genewahy is yet made conterminous with it, owing to 
the great share which that Berber state took in the commerce 
of Negroland, at that time concentred in Ghanah. But 
the line on which the breadth of G^enewah is measored, drawn 
from north to 8oath» from AjM to Amxniah» maj be presumed 
to mark its central or principal section. Now Arid was on the 
hills of the Lumtunahi seven days distant from Wdd 
and Am!mah stood at i, short distance westward or south-west- 
ward liom lIic futuxe bitt; of Tumboktu.'* The mean position of 



(voL III. foL 16,) he uses the name Gen^wah in a restricted sense, and says that the 

Zcndgah have on the south, " the Benais, Gelofes, the kingdoms of Gualata, Geneda, 
Meli, and Tumbuto^* — Geutfwah beiog here evidently idoKtified, hj hypotheaiai with 
Jenni. 

Kitabu-l-Jarifijrah (Book of Geography), &c. MS. in the collection of D. P. 
de Gayangos. This anonjmoiis vrork, though ill writteiif oontains much wliich is 
not to be found in El Idrisi and his numerous copiers. 

MAikf m BJ6L IbL 107} Aa^ ^jl^ Not«fc EifcE. pum— 

The copies of Ei idrisi present this name in a variety of forms. In M. Jaubert'g 
translation of this author (p. 206), there is the following passage : "La villo 

B^ppelle Azoucai' ^^jl en langue Berbere, et Cocadam en g^nois.'^ By 

^tmiU we oe boe to imderstand the language of the Qentfwalu But ihe name hem 
iM< Oocadam, or, as weshoald write it» KfiMngj, ilwwm ainMBWitliiiotieeb Leo 
lAiofliidt MnM lu (plTi. & Iff) Oat fhe 
|iowww a dMBwdt tract of deaart, where no water ioibwiidfo^ 
laMiBdCtasitaB. It » ptiAaUa tha* fhk daaer^ aa irdl m tha torn liu^ 
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Geiievvah being thus indicated, the autlioi adds, "and of its 
cities, is Ghanah." " Here, then, is another proof that Gha- 
nah was contiguous to the western desert and to western 
Negrolandy and that the tract of country In which it stood and 
flourished, waa the same m which Tomboktu jiubieqiiendj 
lose into importance* 

The countiy assigned to Qenewah, in the abore-cited passage, 
really belonged for the most part to the Zenagah> who, anterior 
to theur conyersion to Mohammedanism, lived much intermin- 



Oirad its name to muderers from Goglii ^ m, a mountain of central Aflaa, in the 
prorince of Hascora, of whose emigration Leo himself ftimishee the explanalioa 
(pt. Ti. c. 71 ). Arki, the chief town of the Lumtdnali, is placed by £1 Idr&f, seven 
days from. Wild Niin. As little rdtaooe^ hoirerar, can be placed on that aiitbar% 
measures, we may allow Arki to be even fourteen days firom N(in, and yet 
ill stte will not be eastward of the road to TomboktlL But* aooQiding to El Idrirf 
{ut tupn), thoae who went to Silla, Tekrdr, and Qhfaah, paaow li near it of necesmty. 
Our knowledge of the position of Mimah, or Amtoah, wcoweto Ibn Ba^<i|Ah, who^o 
narrative shall be ^nminffi farther on. 

Qhliiali, in the couuliy of Gton^wah, )i^U»> t>3b^^ is an eoqweaiton lk«- 
qoeotlj wed by the nine author. Where others would have wntten Beltf ea> 
S6din,orlandof the Blacks, he always wisteiGI«n^wah. This ramus indeed^ became 
in Mcsoeoo the genenl dajgnation of blacks and flawWi Umis ne are told that 
Miiley Hamed grew ridi ''by huebendiog hie Masoraws (oil-mills) and Ingemewu 
(dafe ftnns) whaie his sugar canes did grow. (A True Historical DiscoveKy cf 
Muloy Hanui*^ nirfngi dco. 1609, c S.) The initial letter of the nsme QmiwA 
bdng prononnoed baid bj the Moorm the southern EwopeanSy m imitation 
of thenit wiote Cfliinflu, Ghsneoa» and Qhindb ; ftom which by throiriqg back 
ibe aeoent, made Guinea* '*Tlie Ungdmn, says Leo (ptTL c. 3)| celled by oar 
merehaats (the Moon) Oheneoa, is by the natf ves celled Genn^ and by ihe Emn- 
peansvhohaTeanyknoiile^eofitiGhniea.** It is certain tbatGbinA and Guinea 
are derived from GenCwah i bat we see no snffloienfe reason to admit that the name 
of the dty of Gennicr Jemnhesthe lime oz^^ But rinoe general names, not 
merely appeUations, are nve among a rude people it is natural for us to inquire 
what was meant by Gen£wah, or, to oonfiinn to the sound, Ghindwah. Did it mean 
the Blackif On the coast, the negroes contiguous to the Whites are^ for contra* 
distinction, named in their own language Wolof, that is, Blacks. The name Jehrfb 
(Wolof) is osed in this general sense by Marmol (lu. foL 27 v). And why shoaU 
not the people of the interior designate theauelves according to the asme universal 
and ^ple principle ? Now, in the language of Tomboktti, gnewa^ or, as Major 
BenneU, who had the otjgbal Solbnnation, wxites it, g m ma, signifies Black (Pitool 
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gled with the Blacks. The latter may have had the upper hand; 
or, though in a servile state, they may liave been the more 
niunerous class of the inhabitants ; or finally, the slave trade 
being earned on uniyeisally in the desert, the Arabs of Bar- 
baiy may have easily confounded the ooimtiy exporting slaves 
^th that which produced them ; and thus applied the name 
Oen^wah to the deserts of which Berber tribes were, if not the 
sole occupants, at least the masters. But the movements of 
the Morabite^ revealed more completely the partition and social 
condition of tlu Sahra. The northern ])ortioii of it, towards 
the ocean, was possessed by the Lunitiinah, whose dwellings 
covered a range of liills (probably those called by El iiekri 
Azawwar) said to be six days* journey in length, and to be shaded 
by ^,000 palm trees.'* On these hills, and about seven days 
from Wid Nun, stood the fort or town of ArM, the chief place 
of the Lumtunab, whose £ocks wandered from the shores of the 
ocean as far eastward as the road to Ghinah. 

South of the Lumtunab, but separated from them by an 
uninhabited tract ten days' journey m width, were the Benu 
Goddalah, the most powerful of the Berber tribes. In the 
uninhabited tract ten days wide, it is easy to recoprnize the 
sandy region south of Cape Bojador, and fonninfr the continu- 
ation of the desert of Tiser or Azawad. The country of the 
Benu Goddalah is said to have extended a two months' journey 
in length and breadth, a description whirh is applied also to 
the whole western Sabrsy and to the dominions of Ghanah ; 
and considering that in each case the Atlantic Ocean is taken 
as aboimdaxy, it is evident enough that no exact lindts were 
set to territorial possessions in the desert, and that claims of 
sovereignty often extended from opposite quarters over the 
same ground." 



Air. Ass. I. )'. 1 ^ t and 4'28), ho that M'e are justified in suspecting at Itmt tliat ire 
have here founsl the origin of the name Gentfwah. 
» Not. et Extr. p. 629. 

* The extent of desert here assigned to the Bai<i Goddfiah, may endile m, it 
careftilly coiisideretl, to ascertain their interior limits tomid§ OHlduth. Nmnenms 
authoritieR, which need not be here cited, agree in es tfina ti n g the distence of Tom- 
boktu from W fl^t or Morooco to be, ia genend terms, a two months* ymnMj* 
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In tibie countxy of the Beau Gboddalah was a mine or natural 
deposit of salt near a town or place of fixed habitation on the 
iea shoie^ called AuliL At this place was a point of land« or 
p^t^iyiff^ilftj iniukted by tihe tide« but acoesnble on foot at low 



The more circumstantial accounts reckon, between Tomboktu an'] Aklwi, Tatta, or 
El Harib, near the frontiers of Sus and the desert, thirty-six (Jackson's Morocco, 
p. 241) — forty-three (Shabeeny's Narrative, by Jackwjii, p. 7) — or thirty-nine days 
(Caill)^, Journal, <!tc.), exclusive of halts. We find the distance of Tatta from Tom- 
boktu estimated also at fifty days (Proceedines of the African Association, vol. i. 
p. 225). Davidson (Not4?8 <ni a Journey in Al ica, 18oy, p. iUl) learned that the 
courier's track from Wi^d >. un tn r.Hnl M iktu is 1 1. 1 veiled in forty d^ly^, and that from 
the stmie place to Jenni is iiaually icckoncil listiinco of sixty days, though 
frequently traversed in less time (Notes, &c. p. 11 .i). ikit it must be observed, that, 
with respect to caravans, the time allowed for halting at the cliicf wells often exceeds 
that spent in travelling. Now to estimate the longitudinal dimensions of the western 
desert, we have the distance of forty days* journey from Arguin to the French 
fcehny at Fmt Si Joseph, on the Senegal, and from the latter point forty-eight 
dajfB to TomboikM, the tatter dfalanoe hAig eeiabluhed by a concurrence of testi- 
vmjjMA ptacaiHbeyanddiqpiile(D*A]iTille, Mem. deTAcad. tom. xxvi. p. 73 ; 
BenneO in Fiocu of Afr« Amoe. toL ti. ppi. 22^, -ibi). Circuits being allowed for, 
these diatenoee eomUiied will place TombcAM about two months and a half from 
Arguin. In oon&nuitioa of this coneluBOiiy we find that Sidi Hamet (Riley's 
Narrative, p. 319), taking the road by the aea ahoie^ tnTeOed from Wid N(m 
■oathwardsfor fbtix months to the bordert of Kegroland, and then went eaatwaid 
two months to Tomboktfi. On Mr retom he travelled westward one month, and 
encamped at a little Kegio town called J«tbmw_probiibly the Dgaanm of IL 
Roger's lufimaai tt (Bee. de Voy. tl p. #S), whose esiimBte of dktaaoes^ howww, 
unifbsmly ftU tm short of the reality. Sidi Hamet then tamed northward, and 
xeaohed W4d Ndn Jn three months and a hal£ Tlioqgh the people dwelling on 
themaiginof the dowrt are apt to talk of speedy journeys, as wis expedenced by 
Park and Davidson, yet the inhabitants of the wfldemees itself havii^ little pro- 
vision and weak cattle, which they paatave as they go, rardy travel at a rate 
exceeding twelve or thirt^m miles a day. Alexander Scott (EdinTwngh Phil Jour. • 
ToLiT.), a dkipvieeked iBilory and capliTe hi the desert^ teavdled ft<«m the vidnikf 
of Gape Bojador two mxmUis and • hall^ to die line cf gnm finesti^ whidi lie 
ddefly betmen the 171h. and 18th paialkili^ and then oootinued Ml maidk Ibr 
anotiber monfli befiwe he xeadied Lake Dibbie^ which ii fttmed by the watsmof 
tike Gfest Biwb It is needlew to coUeet mora oxtthoxilaes to show that a desert 
«f two monflii hi eoctent and bounded bj the Aflemiw^ must be stt|ipQaed to lie 
nhoUj weiliNid of TombtM. 
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water* Ckme to it was the port. Ambergris was coUeeted on 
it at the sea side^ and turtLe^ which oonstiitated the chief lood 
of the inhabitantfly were there so laxgei that fiahemen^ aa our 
author aaserert} went to tea in iheur ahelb* fVom Aulil aalt 
waa carried inland to Gh&nah and other dtiea of the Blacka, 
The road &cm the tame place to W&d Nun was a twomontha* 
journey in length, going along the sea shore, where fresh water 
was found, by digging in the sand when the tide was out." 

Tlicre is little looni for doubt or hesitation in detennining 
the positi(/n ot Aulil. One point only on the whole coast of 
the Sahra can he selected for it with any show of reajson: 
and that point is in the bay of Arguin^ where the natural 
depoaita of aalt, the little island or peninsula, and the abim* 
danee of large tortoiaea, are aU £iund together ; and exactly at 
a diatanoe of two montiia* journey firam Wad Nitn, along the 
shore.** At Arguin also existed, in the fifteentii centnxj, a 
trade derifed firam the natural productions of llie place, exactly 
dmiiar to that ascribed to AuHI in the eleventh century. Sinoe 
the shorci uf the Great Desert olfer one locality, and but one, 
answering to the description given by El Bekri of Aulil, we 
must necessarily conclude that this town was situate in that 
^<>cali^> — ^namely, near Cape St. Anne in the bay of Aiguin.^ 



«• Adlfl JjJ^I. ItisalaoiRittenAtiUlf^JuJ^llqrllttelWaidian^ It 

is pTo'l)ubi} ti variation of the name Waiiii > formerly belonging to a village 

near Fez, and also to Tangier. 

* If the well-ascertained route of forty-eight days from Fort St. Joseph to 
Tomlwktu, measured on Mr. J. Arrowsniith's map, l>e taken as the scale, and sixty 
days be then measured along the shore from Wad Nun, it will exactly reach 
Arguin. But the Benu GoddAlah, possessing a desert of two months in extent, 
were separated by a six days' journey from Uie Singhdnah, who dwelt on the river 
between Silla and Gh&nah. Now from Aiguin to the nearest point of the Great 
River, towards the east, is a diataaoe of about nxty-ei^t days* journey, measured 
as above. It k iitfseiMty, flMcefore, if we woold tnet SI BeitH as a 
sober writer, to iaSu liial AtiliL was at Arguin, mid that the SinghtSiiah dwelt aaas 
Xiake Debti, betwecoi Sflla and TombokttL 

^ At Gape St Anne, in the bay ef Arguin, whexe Ike beds of salt ace found, is a 
aaoall Idead wluah appean to answir EL BdkfTi dHoi^tioii» LilMt (LUftique 
OocideBlalet ton. i. p. SB) saya of it, **Oii imive k la pobfeade la Saliiie ima 
petite ide qui ne te distingue presque pel dn eontbaiit* De Banes (Deoad, i. 
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Tluis it appears that the Benii Gotldalah were t lie possL ssors 
of the maiitime region of the Sahra, from Cape Blanco south- 
.wards. They also extended far inland (a two months* journey^ 
as has been already stated), and were separated by a diataooe 
of only six days from the Blacka on the Gieat Biver, and in 
y the vidnity of Ghanah. They wefe the poiaesion^ lliereforey 
of the Yaat country which is now divided among the Ludayaa, 
Bieblshi T^raurasas, Erghebaty and others. Though esteemed 
the most powerful of the Berber tribes, they were yet com- 
pelled to yield the pre-emineiice to the Luintunah, in the wars 
which immediately preceded the coahLion of both under the 
name of Morabites. It may be fairly assumed, tlierefore, that 
these great tribes which divided between them the entire 
breadth of the Sahra where it was least inhospitable, consti- 
tuted the main body of the Berber nation to which they 
belonged; and therefore that the road to Audaghost^ which 
left them on the west^ lay near to the limit of the country 
occupied by the ZenHgah, and consequently passed through 
the same tract as the road subsequently traced to Tombokt£L. 
Having thus examined the routes from Sijilm^sah to 

Gluliiah^ iiiid briefly surveyed die slutc uf the western deserts, 
with a view to illustrate the geographical position of the latter 
coimtry, we may now proceed to consider also its internal 
condition and character ; to inquire who were its neighbours 
in Negroland; how these were placed in relation to each other; 
and how far the accoimts given of them, taken collectively and 
in the plainest aoc^tation, accord with the knowledge which 
we at present possess of the interior of A&ica. 

Audaghosty once the residence, as we are told^ of the king 
styled Ghfinah* was situate in a hOly country, on the margin 
of the deserty but within the limit of the summer rains. Its 
water was chiefly drawn from wells; its irrigated gardens 
had small extent, yet to eyes accustomed only to the mono- 
tony of the sandy waste, the groups of palm trees around it 
formed a luxuriant scene. Its p(>|)ulation, gathered from 
various tribes in the Beledu-i-Jerid, belonged chiefly to the 



liv. I. e. 10) «MfUm whj Asgam ia the onlj fnhiiiiiteii tpei on die dieiii of ibe 
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Berber nation of the Zenatah/* Nor is it difficult to explain 
why an isolated Zenatah population should fix and maintain 
itself in immediate contact with the rcmBg and pxedatorj 
Zenagafa ; finr dviiing the period referred to in th^ acoounte, 
SijilmSsali^ with which AMagJioet was connected by ties of 
eommeice, belonged to the Zen&tah. The latter town was, 
in reality, but a trading colony on ihe firontiexs of Negroland ; 
and its mercantile inhabitants, content with the town and trade^ 
seem to have never affected political iudepeiuiLucc. 

In the year of the Hijra 350 (a.d. 961), the king of Auda^ 
ghost was Till Yeratan, son of Wiiseiibii, of tlie Zenagah 
nation. His empire is said to have had an extent of two 
months* journey in length and breadth, and more than twenty 
negio Idiigs paid tribute to him. But, at a later period, Auda- 
ghost became tributary to Ghanah. This submission of a 
Berber people to a nation of Blacks and unbelieversi served as 
a pretext to the Morabites^ who, in 446, (a.0, 1054| the same 
year in which they made themselTes masters of Sijihn^sah,) 
destroyed Audaghost, carrying off the women and children 
into slavery.*' Arab wrircrs, of a later date than the fifth 
century of the Hijra, still speak of Aiidtighobt and its Zenagah 
rulers. It is not unlikely thfit, regardless of events, they only 
re-echo the words of ancient historians ; otherwise, we must 
snppose that place to have revived for a short time under the 
descendants of its Morabite conquerors. But the same revo- 
lution which yielded up the old and circuitous channel of com- 
merce to the owners of the Western Desertj must have tended 
to let it fall into disuse. Under the new state of things, the 
Lumtunah and Masu&h would naturally take the nearest road 
to Ghlmah, through their own country and over the desert of 
Tisei i and thus Audaghost would be forgotten.** 



« El Bebf m Kot «t Bztr. p. 6S0. It b JJndMt, yibo, qaatiag limit SiSd, 
iidbniiB VB (BOMlm^ Mag. it. 80S,) tfani Atidi^oit mg iritlim the Imift of 

« Not«iExtr. p.S8L Thd fiwt tfasi (h» Mmpaign of the MomIkIm in 000 
year embraced both Addegboit and S^flmteih, ii enough to show that the ftrmer 
plooe WM ocmtigaoni to the Wcaten Ipahttf. 

^ The langiu^ cf £1 Idrbf (Bee. de Vojr. |i. 109X pMBta the decay ef 
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The trade centering in Audaghost embraced not only the 
gold and slaves of Negroland, but also the productions of Um 
Western Desert, and of the shores of the Atkutic Ocean. 
The skins of the antelope called Dant, of Lant, were wrought 
into bucklers by its artisans i who also manufactured ambetgtity 
their suppHea of which* we are tdd, thej owed to their vusnHy 
to the sea ahore.^ Ftom dua it may be eonchide d y not thid; 
Audaghoat waa near the sea, but that, in those early times, the 
possessors of the Western Sahri were generally in too wild a 
state to allow trade to carried on tluougb liieir country; 
and that consequently the maritime 2^^'<jductions of Aulil 
passed eastwards through the hands of the Benu Goddalah 
(who, occupying a favoured tract, had acquired more settled 
habits) to Audaghost, and thus reached Sijiimesah, after making 
the circuit of the domains of the rude Zenagah. El Bekri 
says also, that on the hills round Audaghost grew trees yielding 
the gum which waa used in Spain to drei^ sUka.^ Thoo^thia 
statement is not impiobaJble^yet it is moie likely that the Bensi 
GoddiUi^, while eonreying their aalt and amber to the inteciGr, 
likewise carried thither the produce of their rich gum faesta. 
Wealth in Audaghost consisted chiefly in slaves, of which 
single individuals sometimes possessed a Lhousand each. That 
mercantile spirit had there fixed its abode in the midst of 
natural sterilit}^, is forcibly expressed in the acknowledcjnient 
that slaves were the only luxury of the place. Audaghost 



AMfl^^ost: he describw it to be **a little town, deficient m uster; ivitb a eculy 
poiputatioii and miiemMe tnde» ulikii eoorislt in eemcae.** Tbu m the towa 
lAich modem geognpheniy indneed bj a nppoiad TBawnhtonfie otnmm ISbmii^ 
Bennell (Geogr. ninat. of Mc\i Joatiiej» in Fkoc of Ait, Amoc i. pu iiOl,) 
took the preeantioa to conTert AAdo^^oet into AgBdorrt-Jhavo cfaoeen to identify 
with ^g**°^**i or l^dei, which Leo Afticenne (jA. tiz, a 9), wiitiqg in 
oelb cttjr built by the xnodetns ;** while Meimol (zxi. fid. 24X]noze loeciBe^ 
ii^ thia it WH fbonded lao yem hto tiie tiine ofhii wxitiig^ or in tm 

4* Not et Esftr. pi> 6901 BudJen mede of the ekine of the Deni or Lmt 
(probably etant)^ whieh is enppoaed to be Ihe JmHkf LmemXf weve chieij 
iwaniribfltmH in Wid Nte. By tlM amber eairiad to Atfd^haat float the aea 
ehoN^ we mnatundentand ambeigru^ to whrah El Idrfrf alhides idien deemlwugthe 
western ihocea of Aftica (Bea de Toy. pp. and Ud> 

« Kot et Bxtr. p. 61fi. 
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ezMbited the extreme liccntkwMneia of manners cliairactearigtic» 
as will appear from other examples oecnzring in these pages, 
of aH the towns in tho southem border of the great desevty 
where the traveller^ just escaped from the perils of the wilder- 
ness, indulges in the pleasures offered by a degraded popula- 
tion; aud where the recklessness usual in a aeajjurt ii> increased 
by the opportunities of the slave-mart. 

After the destruction of Audaghost by tlie Morabites, 
Aukar, fifteen days distant from it towards the south-west, 
became the capital of Ghanali ; or rather that capital was com- 
posed of two townSy viz. — Aukar, inhabited by Mohammedans, 
and containing no less than twelve mosques; and Ghabah, 
wbeie the kii^ reiided, in the nddst of a black population.^ 
Dark woods enYironed die latter town, and spread a gloom 
well suited to the pagan rites iox the perHomnance of which 
tliey were reserved, and which often involved the sacrifice of 
human victims. An interval of six miles, covered with 
habitations, separated the two towns. The inhabitants drew 
their water from weiis. Tiie climate was deadly to all but 
the natives. 

El Bekri's description of Ghanah evidently brings us within 
the limits of Negroland. It exhibits to ns, on the one hand, 
the Blacks summoned before their king by beat of drum, 
sprinkling dust on their heads, and prostrating themselves in 
his presence ; or performing the rites of their cruel supersti- 
tions in the darkness of their woods : and, on the other, the 
Arabs or Berbers dwelling apart in a more elevated and open 
situation, and yet suffering from the noxious humidity of the 
air. But, it is to be reiiKukrd, tliat he makes no mention of 
running waters, the importance of which no Arab author ever 
overlooks ; and indeed, it must be inferred from that author's 
words, that there was no river — certainly no great river — ^in the * 
immediate vicinity of the capital of Ghanah. 



« OliAah Ma BJC fi»L 112 r; AlgjUbat <j>jUii Bee de Toy. n. 
p. 2 ; Gh^ <L)lc Kot et Ektr. MS. The piedorahiaiit idea in fbe meaning 
of the name Ghiibah or Gh^bat , which is undoalrtedlj tibe true tendings is iktemHys 
lownees of sUuation and overhangiiig gloom are boCh implied by it» 
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The Benu Goddalah, who posseised the southern portion of 
the Sabra from the shores of the ocean eastwards, carried their 
salt and other merchandise to the SInghanah, the nearest hlack 
nation, from whom they were separated hy a distance of only 
six days* joumeji and whose chief city stood on both banks of 
the Qieat Bmr, called the Nile of ^e Blacks. When it is 
considered that the Lnmtdnahi reached within ten days of 
Ghanah ; that they were separated from the Goddalah by a 
broad tract of uninhabitable santl ; and that all accounts aojee 
in representing Ghanah as the iiiusL western of the kingdoms 
of the Blacks, — or, in oilier words, that the desert alone inter- 
vened between it and the ocean ; it will be apparent that the 
l^inghanah, who were nearest to the Goddalah, lay towards the 
south or south-west from Ghanah.^' South-westward from the 
Singhanahi at no great distance, was Tekrur, and a iittle 
further on stood Silla, both likewise on the Great Biyer or 
Nile of the Blacks. Tlie last-named place was twenty days* 
journey from Gh&iali; and, from what has been abeady 
said, it will be manifest that its bearing from that capital was 
between south and suutli-west.** 



4r gcnghtoah Jti\*JJ^, GUI]i6(toiiiLii.pi 287) mentiontaplafee called Saq^^ 

on the Iflft biok of the ChnatBiver, time or four dajs flmn Jemii.— T«3cr6r ^^yo. 

Silla ^^gL*» » ^^jUmj , and . El Bekrf mentions cotton as one of the chief 
productiona' of this country ; no house, he says, was without its cotton tree. Leo, in 
like nuumer, says (pt TO. e. 3), that cotton waa the staple merchandise of Jenni, 
which is but two days from fiBDk; and OaOHtf obaerred the general cultivation of 
that artide in the coontry aoalih-waat«aid of Jenni (torn. ii. pp. lM-167.) The 
people of sola, iNaqg BlaTB-daaien> made conalant mst on Hielr pagan neighbours, 
of whom the neareot w&te the Kaleinbd yxjSa , a day^ journey distant. Mow tlie 
district of Negroland at pNoent diaracterized by the termination bii, is that con- 
tiguous to the modem Silin towaida the wect, and on the northern side of the river. 
There we find If odiboo, Doolhikeaboo^ Eulinboo, &c^ within a small compass. 

«Fiom Taimikati i(Ay (MB. BJL lioL 111 r), near flOla, the inhalatedooimliiy 

(says our author } extends to Z^fkik yUl^ which name M. Quatrem^ icada Afium 
(Not et Ertr. p. 641). But if we snppoie Oat • N6n i ii he» nuataken ibr the 
21aghreb( Kaf a»the two leadingiiRll be veoondled in 2a&ti, the Jalhoe of our 
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Going eastward from Qh&oah, tlurougli A^gli&ii, a ^srtile 

and well-cultivated district, the traveller arrived in five days 
at Ras el ma, or the Water-head, "where the Nile issued 
from the land of the Blacks." On the northern bank of the 
river dwelt the Merasah, a Zenagah tribe. Pagan blacks 
inhabited the opposite side. Six days further down the river 
stood Tirka, a market frequented by the people of Ghanah as 
well as of Tadmekkah. flroiu Tirka the Nile turned south- 
wardsy and in three days entered the territory of the Segh- 
maiahy a tribe depending on Tadmekkali. " On the side of 
the river opposite to them,** obseryes our anlhor^ ''is Ealika^, 
which beloDgs to the Bkcka.** ** 

Tadmekkah was a town dtnate, like Attdaghost, on the 
southern frontier of the Great Desert. According to El 
Bekri, it was fifty days eastward from Ghanah, fifty from 
Werofelan, and forty from Gh ode mis." Another author, whose 
measures of distance are not so easily appreciated, places Tad- 
mekkah forty days westwards from Tajuah (in the northern 
part of Darfiir), through the country of the Molaththemun — 
that is, the people who muffle up or conceal their faces (the 
Tawaxik), and thirty days eastwards from Ghanah, beyond 
which is the ocean." These intimations combined will place 



amg^ idiieh is a very likely limit to our anihor^ exaet informatioii. To point oot 
imeqiiiTOcaUy the diredifni in which hit nanvtiTa tod him, ha aiU% that ''the 
aoumtiy continues popnloiu to the ooeaa.** 

« Atfghim .IcJ MB. BJL 1140; Aodagam .Uj.l Not et Eztr. p. Ml— 

Mertokh A^l^— .Tirka MS. BJi._T4dmdckah ^CojOf— Scghmfoih 

i^l^— Eatikati 

Not et Extr. pp. 658, 658. Tkb ten journeys allowed hetnaen W^rgeUa 

^)3i»yl^M£L BJ^^^^tj Not et Eztr., and Ghod^mia ^^^^liXc, show the 

teeia by tdueh we are to monmre th» roote, and allow us to atietdi the forty 
joameys between the latter place and Tadmekkah ftrlher than could be done 
without such an intimatioD. 

n Macrik^inHamaket^ Specimen Catalog^ Cod. Or. MSSL AcadcminLngiL Bkt 
pp. 307,9. ^the passage in question M.fibttiiak)er reads Taonmoah J(C«^U, instead 

of wliich it is an obvious correction to restore Ttidmekkah <Uw«i>l]i. If we 
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Tadmckktih in the hilly country north of A qhades. It owed 
its name, signifying the Likeness of MekkaU, to its situation 
between two hills, in the manner of the Holy City." In the 
miscellaneous oompofition of its mercantile population, and in 
diMolate manners, it was the counterpart of Audaghost. Our 
acuthor adds, that it was nine days from Kaukau; but as he ap- 
peaxs to be inyolved m 1^ general mystificatum enveloping that 
namey it will be more convenient for the present to waive the 
condderation of so embazrassing a particular, and to avoid 
touching on the difficulties attending Kalikali tOl we can make 
them the immediate subject of discussion. 

The route fioju Ghauah to Tadmekkali leads us again ex- 
pressly eastward, m the following manner ; three days to 
Safiiakii, a town on the Nile, and the limit of Ghanah in that 
direction. Thence along the river to Bugrat, a town of the 
Merasah. From Bugrat to TiilfA, and thence over the desert 
to Tadmekkah." 

From all this it appears that the capital of GHianah was three 
days distant &om the river (at Safiia^); and five days ftom 



increase forty in the ratio of thirty to fifty, the nuinters by which our authors 
respectively measure the distance between Ghinah and T^mekkah, we shall have 
sixty-six days for the distance of the latter place from the Tajliah, according to El 
Bekrf^ scale. The Taj6ah or Tajuwfn of the Arabs, are the people whom Browne 
calls Dageou (Tniyels in Africa, p. 825), and who once ruled Darfiir. 

" The name Tadmekkah signified The Likeness of Mekkah, (Not, et Extr. 
p. 653.) But Ned Roma, as Leo informs us (pt iv. c. 6), signified The Likeness 
of Rome. A single point in Arabic writing discriminates between these two prefixes. 
But since £1 Bekri, who writes T&dmekkah, also writes Nddrumah, we mut^t \iq 
satisfied to ascribe the apparent discrepancy, in this cjuse, to ditf'ercnce of dialect. 
But it may be hoe remarked, that the pages of Leo Afrieanus are not quite free 
from the inaccucaciee which originate in an unpointed Arabic text. I'Jicv offer, 
for instance, Penegreg for Ber Zcgzug, Nefreoa for Nefeeoa, Amarig for Amtizig, 
snd frequently Ibn Baeu for Ibn Badlie. In the early French translation of Leo 
(by Jean Temporal, 1556), we find also Cairaran frequently written for Cmnioiui, 
Amad for AboocI^ and AflMa Sat Aiaoon. Whether these errors have bet^^n all 
copied from the Tvnum of Leo in flio Snt edition of Ramusio^ first volume^ we 
hate not had liie mens ofdelennnuiigi Irat the eecond edition of Hamusio (1554) 
ia free from the more glaring of flien. 

»Sehiak^\yu^^mtMt^\yiy> M& BJL lU t ; Not «k £xtr. StfS. 
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Ras el ma, or the Head of the Water, where the livcr issued 
from the land of the Blacks — tlxat is to say, where it emerged, 
in its course northwards, from the marshes and dark forests, 
and laved the open phtiiis of the desert. It thence flowed 
eastwards, for six days, to Tir^ where it turned southwards 
towaida Kaukau. 

Thus we find the river called hy El Bekii the Nile of the 
Bki^ deaciibed by him thioughoiit its conzie for above 
ibirtf days with a diatinetneia aad completeneas of detaO 
quite fluffident to enable ua to leoognue it with certainty at 
the present day* If we assume, as we may reasonably do, that 
Safiiaku and Ghanah were equidistant from Silla, tiieii from 
this town to the first-named plat e was a distance of twenty 
days. Ras el ma stood at least two days further down the 
stream towards the east or north-east; Tirka was therefore 
twenty-eight days, and the commencement of tho country of 
the Seghmarah thirty-one £com Siila. 

This winding of a great river, in such a compass, from 
N^prolffitid northwards to the desert and down again, is a 
remarkable feature, which cannot be overkolced or mistaken | 
and it is one which we find in the ihrer of Tomboktu at the 
present day, exactly as it was described in the liver of Gh&iah 
eight centuries ago. And that which renders it more easy to 
identify the Nile of Ghanah with the Nile of Tomboktu, is 
tlie circumstance, tliat the towns situate at the extremities of 
the great circuit of the stream comprised within the descrip- 
tions of Arab writers, and near the apex of which the em- 
porium of Negroland has always stood, still bear the same 
names as in ancient times. From the modem Silla, which is 
evidently identical with the ancient town of that name, a 
journey of twenty-two days will conduct to the place where 
the Grreat Birer gets dear of the greenland or inundated 
country and touches the desert, whidi point is near Tomboktu ; 
thence it fiows eastward fi>r six days, and then turns southward 
or south-eastward to Kaukau.^ Ibn Batutah, who descended 



** Silla is fourteen days troni Tomboktfi bv land, and a mouth hy water. From 
these extremes if ea«v to dijrive the distance assigned above. Sidi Hamed (in 
Bilfi^'s Narrative, p. 334) going from Tombokta to Hoiuaa, first travelled aix days 
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the river from Tomboktu to Kaukaii, uiuitb indeed to describe 
the course of his voyage ; but Leo African us, wlio likewise 
Tisited those countries, says that Gago, as he writes the name, 
is four hundred (Italian) miles south by east from Tomboktu.^' 
Nor can we doubt that the Grago of Leo is identical with the 
Kaukau of Ibn Ba|u^h, for Ibn Khaldun expressly informs us 
that the Kaukau heire spoken of was also called KaghSJ* 

The exact paiaUelum of ihe rivers of Ghanah and Tom- 
hoktuy throughout such a length of course, the compazed por- 
tions heing in each ease terminated hj a Silla on ihe west, and 
a Kaukau on the east, is of itself quite sufficient to establisli 
their identity with one another. There is, in fact, but one 
great river on the south side of the Salura to wliicii sut li de- 
scriptions will at all apply. But their resemblance may be 
traced much further, through a long series of particulars. The 
Nile of Ghauah was navigated in large boats or barques, just as 
the river between Jenni and Tomboktu is navigated at the 
present day/' The Berbers inhabiting the shores of the Sahra 
earned thehr salt and other merchandise in the eleventh cot^ 
tuiy to the Singhanah, who dwelt on the Great Biver between 
SilU and Ghlnah : and now they resort in like manner to the 
banks of the Grreat River between Silla and Tomboktu.*" A 
part of the river between Silbi and GiiiVuah was remark- 
able a^.the haunt of hippopotami or river-horses, which 
animals Were killed by the natives, with javelins attached to 
cords, lor the sake of their skins j^" and Ibn Batutali, while tra- 
velling north-eastward to Tomboktu, probably not far from 
Jenni, had his attention called to the multitude of those 



alofng the liver, a littLe Mmth of Mat tzll he came to hilli^ where Hba ttvetm tuzned 

flouthwarda. 

Si u Verso mezzogionio, e quasi inchina alia paite di scilocoa* Pt vii. c. 3. 
The statements of this Talnable wxitflr, «a mill aa the jouznej of Ibn Baf^jfah, 
will be given at U iifj;th further on. 

Jaubert's Idrisi, in the Rec de Voy. v. p. 17 ; Ibn el Wardi. 
Alexander Seotti in hia pilgrimn<^ beyond the Great Biveir, found that the deaert 
continues to the yery shores of Lake Debii, wheie there irea a town oir encampment 
of the OrghebeU (Raghabit ?)— £dinh. PhiL Jonrn. toL it. p, M. 
» Not et £xtr. p. 640. 
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animals frequenting the river in the vicinity, and gives a similar 
account of the means used to destroy them. 

Tekrur, the town or commnnity of Negroland first con- 
verted to the Mohammedan faith, veas in the neighbomrhood of 
Silla, as already stated, and piobably eighteen or twenty days 
south-west, or south-south-west from Ghanah. It woiUd be, 
therefore, a decisive proof that this capital stood not feat horn 
the poeiticm of Tomboktii, if it could be shown that the 
original site of Tekrur was near the modem Silla. But to 
touch this argument here, would be Lo enler pieuiaturcly on 
the discussion of a question of some magnitude. The apphca- 
tion of the name Tekrur may he more conveniently exanuned 
further on, when the historical connexion between Ghanah 
and Western Negroland shall have been disclosed. For the 
present it will be sufficient to observe, that the early history of 
Tekrur seems to be in a great measure appropriated by the 
Mandingoes that the date usually assigned to the oonversiQii 
of Gh&mh, exactly coincides witli the epoch of conversion 
adopted by the Mohammedan nations of western Guinea; and 
that the glory of the first acceptance of the faith is conceded 
by undisputed tradition to the country on the Joliba immedi- 
ately below Silla.'* 

The Kile of Ghanah turned eastward at Has el ma, the most 
northern part of the river, and not more than five days £rom 
Ghinah. Towards tliat point, therefcnre, may be said to have 
been directed the great caravan route ftam Sijihn^sah to 
Negroland; and now the frequented route from the same 
quarter conducts to the most northern point of the Great 
River flowing by Tomboktu, and which, in like manner there 
turns casLwaid. It iniglit be guided that since the Kaukau 
and Gago, visited from TombokLu by Ibn Batiltah and Leo, are 
shown to have been the same place, the distance of 400 Italian 
miles between that place and Tomboktu, according to the 
latter writer, agrees perfectly with the distance of fifteen jour- 
neys between Ghanah and Kughah^ according to El Bekri^ 



The people of MeUi (lUU)^ Moordiqg to Leo (pL tzl e. 4), weie the fint to 
entbfaoe the l^fl hiffin ifif wi Jinth* 

Tliit pofait win be more ftUy oonndered wilea tpe eomte toepeak of Ttlorfir. 

D 
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assuming that Kiigiiah is here wriLLcn for Kaiikau or K%h6; 
but until the peculiarly equivocal character of these names 
be discussed, no reliance can be placed on any argument 
involving either of them separately. But they may be dealt 
with safely when taken ti^ther, and where it is not necessary 
to fliscriminate between them. Now both El Bekii and El 
£dri«l mention Kaukau and Kiigbah ; and if it be coaaoeded 
that either of these places was identical with the Kaukau or 
£agh6» whichy from the 14th to the 18th centuiy^ tanked as 
the most important cily in Negioland (a supposition which 
seems highly probable), then it follows that Ghanah was at 
least lifteen days higher up the stream, or, acctudmg to the 
construction of the Arab geographers, westward from the same 
place, which was 400 miU s lower do\Mi than l uiiibuktii ; and, 
consequently, was either near the site of the latter city, or, if 
remote from it, must have been still further westward. 

Again, the rivers of Ghanah and Tomboktu closely resemble 
each other in this respect, that on turning eastward, after 
attaining their most northern point, they both approach the 
limits of the Zenagah, whose eastem.boundaiy doped south- 
eastward from the road to Ghanah, till, near the river, it 
reached a distance of ten or twelve days from that capital ; 
and now its relation to Tomboktu may be described in nearly 
the same tenns.** 

The Nile of the Blacks has been thus traced from Silla, a 
distance of twenty days north-eastward towards Ghanah; 
tlien to a distance of eleven days eastward from the latter place^ 
and then three days southward, where our author's continuous 
account of its course unfortunately terminates. But we are 
again led to it by a route throu^ Negroland, so obscure and 
uncertain indeed as to be in itself of little value.; but the 
discussion of which, as a means of comparing authors, may be 
indirectly turned to advantage. We are informed by El Belm 
that much of the guid collected in Ghanah was brought iVoni 
Ghaiaru, eighteen days distant from the former capital, and 
near the Great Biver. It is manifest that Ghaiaru did not lie 



^'^ The Brehjfih often encamp eastward of Tomboktti, in wludi quarter a«rertibeleM 
th« Tawixik Mem to have gained ground on the Zeotfgah. 
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south-westward from Ghanah, for, in that direction, a journey 
of eighteen days near tlie river brings us into tlie vicinity of 
Tekrdr and SiUa, of which our author has aheady spoken. It 
must therefore hanre been situate down the river, below 
KawkMiij or south-eastwazd hem Qhanah ; and the <iiwribftd 
ttmJbe^ not folkywing the iktem, ninst alao haTe gone directlj 
tibzougli the interior^ tiU H met die m er after its cizcmt eaet- 
ward. It seems necessary to suppose that the route does 
not begin from the captal of Ghlmah, but from its frontiers 
and the opposite side of the river ; and also tha,L llic day's 
journey in Ne^oland was a cuiiveiitional measure, founded 
perhaps on the speed tji' couriers or messengers on horseback, 
and exceeding that of the loaded caravan in the desert. 
The construction here given to this route, as described by £1 
Bekri, agrees in the main with that, adopted by subsequent 
Arab writers, though their misconceptions have in some 
instances wholly perverted bis meaning.^ The route was as 
follows: 

From Ghanah four days to Slunakanda^ the inhabitants of 
which place were ihe most expert archers among the Blacks. 

Thence two days to Takah; one day more to tlu LraTich of 
the Nile called Zughu, fordable by camek, but whicli men 
were obliged to cross in boats.** Tiience to Gharnatil or 



** It M a ikMnig ugfuomt in Svnmt of tlw ooostiuctkMi hen glvoi to tiie muto to 

eUElr6 Ij^U (MEL BJL 1190% 1^ h MtoMshw m mdtmm and ooniirteiit 
iMtliodiiiI!lBefacfta«nath«. TlMiantfuwbegiiiftlivaeeouiitorKflipahndm^ 
th« flbighanah, who tndcd with the Bead Qodd^Iah inthe west He then goes to 
thefmAmttoflabandTebrtfri Hhen hm^ mntuMied Gfalaah, he passes to 
Iberoato to GftdMii* and ftiaUjr tunis 4ae nd teedbee tiie route to T^- 
nwikWi, It k nqnUto fat vkmm mA enMst aider, that the route to Ghai4r6 
dMidd lie liehrMB dw loullMfeil aiid file eML 

✓ 

Rec de Voy. ii. p. 4. The corruptions of this luuiie, which is probably Bignifitant, 
are enumerated in the notes to Hartmann'b Idrigi, p. i2..Tikah MS. B. M .| 

T^kat vj;^lb Bee. de Voy. p. 5 ; Tanah, Not et Extr. p. 646.--Zugu MS. 
BJC.S Zm^ixk l.lf! Rec de Voy.; Boqgoo, Not et Eilr. 
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CHitintily an exUdum and powerful country whmm Moliam- 
medans experieneed good treatment* but had no eatabliah- 
ment.** Elephants and fpxtSes were thm numexoiia. £!iom 
Ghiintil the route went directly to Ghai4hi^ a town twelve 
miles from the Nile. In the latter place, as well as in Ber^ 
Sana, a town on the Nile westward of Gluuiru, were many 
Mohammedaiis, chiefly engaged, it would appear, in the slave 
trade." " Beyond Bersana, aud at the other side of the 
river," says El Bekri, is a great country, eight days in 
exteutj the king of which is called Daur^ and beyond it is 



Ghanmta jGo^ US. BJl ; OarUI, Kot. «fc Extr. Jl>^ Ouatal, Bee. de 

Voy. This latter reiuliiig brings to miml the phice allied by Mohammed Mas^i 
(Clapperton's Second Journey, p. 330), Otxlel or Goodel (with the same doubtful 
initial letter), where the Great River is crof»ed between Sokkat6 and Maa^na. In 
the abaenoe of better gnidanoe, Gh6ntil (JjO^ shall be here assumed to be the 
tnie reading, and the name of the identical pJaoe called Goodd by Bello^i cerauit. 

* The M& BJL foL faaa Yenana ^J^^^ ^ch leeina too violeaiitlj op- 
poiedtotheodierMjaS. IntheBee.deVoj.and NotetEztr. it isBm 
— Thui ib tlie Berisa ^^^^«mJ^ of Idrisi, the Beiisci LwJ)^ of Ab u l fedA. Bersana 
was the letoit of oevtain negroea who bnni^t foM ftom the interior, and woe 



called Bona Ndmrit s^^Jij^ *^ (Eec de Voy. p. 7)» or Wangamranah 

c 

JO (Not et Extr. p. 647), or Benti Zammakhrttah Jbl js^j (MS. BJf. 

1 lo v). It i-s plain tliat the text tnuLslaWd m the Not ct Extr. hjis been curtailed 
of the first two lett^jrs of the name, hut if these be supplied, together with tlic iLiiV- 
critlc points it agrt-»jJ5 with i\w text ul the Rec. de Voy. The name, therefore, 
liL' Beuu Namritah, or NaniraL But who can be the negroea bearing such 
a name? Sultan Bello informs us, (Appendix to Denham aiid Clapperton's 
Travels, vol. 11, p. 454) that the people of Yarba or Yurilxi ** originated from the 
remnants of the children of Canjian, who were of the tribe of Nimrod," The people 
of Yaribii therefore seem to be tlie Benu NAmrit But to this it may be objected 
that Naiuni,t is not the correct Arabic mode of writing Nimrod. Truly not; 
neither can the blacks of Yariba, we verily believe, prove their descent from the 
great hunter. But the name and the historical tradition in this case are both 
equally 8purinu>< ; tbey were both probably suggested by a sound — we think indeed, 
hv the .same sound, or, in other words, we believe that the name which was shaped 
into lieiiu Nilmrit, and afterwards into Benu NemriSd or descendants of Nimrod, 
belonged to the people of Yariba. 
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Melil or Mialeloy the kmg of wliich it a tiue believer^ while 
his people are still Pagans.** We may suppose the countries . 
heie mentioned to be the Dauri and MaUawa of modem 

geography, the former northward of Kano, extending towards 
the desert, the latter a large region, comprising appcirently in 
the acceptation of the indigenous population, the north- 
western portion of the country called Houssa." But it must 
be acknowledged that little confidence is due to conjectures 
guided only by such obscure and equivocal indications. 

Among the countries depending on Ghan^, according to 
d Bekri, was Samah, four days distent ham Ghanah. Its 
inhabitantsy who were called the Bokmo, used poisoned arrows, 
andwm reckoned the best archers among the blacks. In 
this circumstance^ as well as in their distance firom Ghinahi 
they resemble the people of S^unakanda; so that we are led 
at once to suspect that the latter place was the metropolis 
of Samah."' But it is a curious coincidence that a people 
named Bokmo should be at a short distance from Ghanah, 
towards the south, and that a district called Bagamo should 
have a similar position with respect to Tomboktu, For 
Marmol, copymg the words of De Barros with a few 
slight additions^ thus expresses himself respecting the 
various names of the rivers of Tomboktu, in conformity 
with ^e erroneous opinion prevalent in his time, that it 
flowed into the sea by the Senegal. The Portuguese (he 



Daur Not. et Extr. p. 647 ; Da(k MS. B.M. fol. 113 v. j Dawa ,*> 

Bm. de Yoj. n. p. T^^Maldo JJU MS. BJL i Malik CJIU BecdeVor. For 
the wiiMsnadiiigi of the namei GbtSta^ (Geaanh of D^Herbelot) and Q]nmtil» 
aee Hartmann^ EdHst 

**InflleKil■our]allga^ge|^N>1cel^acoocdi^ C!Uni^mToinboet6, Jeiiiii,aiid 
in fhe intemiUDg ooitntiy, the word Oanda (CSafllitf in. p. $19), or Gunda (Clap- 
pcrlonli Hot Joturneyy p. 182), agniBu Land or Coontij, to tint Samakanda or 
Bamaghmdi, eq»lafaied bj % would mean 8aniaib>land. Nor » tUi ezplanatioa kia 
probable from the carcumMance that the name Sami, and the termination Kanda 
or Konda, rngpSfyisag town, » oonunon among the Mwndmgnfi^ who ovarwhelaied 
Qhdnah flom the aouih, aa ahall be diown hereafter, and who now people the 
country aoiUfa of TomboktA (OaiUi^ torn. it. 252), 
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aajs) call it Zenega; tlie Zenagas^ Zenedec; the Gbelofefly 
. Dei^cli: tbe Toeoioiiea, further in, call it Mayo; the Smr 
golea, higher up, name it CoUe ; and when it goes throng a 
distxiet called Bagamo, more to the east, th^ call it Zimbala; 
in the kingdom of Tombat it is called T9a.*'^ The name 
Zimbala or Jimbala has always hovered in the neighbourhood 
of Tomboktu and vicinity of the river. Its exact position \va& 
been matter of controversy. Yet there seems little reason 
for dissenting iVom the statement of Caillie, who says that a 
large tract of country south of Tomboktu bears that name/' 
The tract in question therefore must be on the eastern bank 
of the river between lake Debu and Tomboktiiy and there also 
we miast look &r Bagamo,'' 



iflB Hmt in die Ittt^M^ «f TVNnboktS. The Smklioto infadnt Cyan. The 
ToMCQiiM theMSneiiiterpoied behroen them and Uie Woloi^ mwfc be tte FiUah or 
FaUalah, who oocapy hoA \mkM «f flie SeM|g[d« in the Mq^bomlMMid of tiie Ide 
deMorfiL WefindinaMS. vocdiulaijof Adr ]aDgnage»hroi|{^ 
perloDy the word.ttto pgniQuig a Uke^ pvobridj eiijr luge aheefc of mter, "W&k 
leipecttothe nme hare ippiUed to then»ai«ipectable antboi^ (I^b^^ Qaama^oi^ 
VokA^ p. 148) mfimne iia» that a divyoii of Hm FlQah aalioii bean the appeOa* 
Ihm of TeokMna. TlieiiaineXVieagoiiwaeeiiMidrtadtothephiielTVkai^^ 
hj BvzcUuidt (Ti«T. in Nuhiay p. MS) ; while Teaknem ntiier naamhioa the 
TckiM of Dm BalAteh. It itniamftatIM the loote pointed oat fajthiaamee^ 
names is that of ^ aUTedeolen betwoen Gelam and TombokML Thej croai 
tiie deaert at a dialanoe ftom the Grert Biver wfaeve it la oalled Joliba, and Snt 
leadi tiieatream where it tuniseaBtwBid» north of Lake DehlL Theve^ aoooidinf to 
Bowdich^ informant (Mission to Aehantee^ p. 1S8)» JInbala is on the left bank of 
tfko lifer. Itia j^aced on the right by ell othev andioiiliea eioept Maanol and hfa 
eopieo^ who ghw the name to the liver. 

Cailli^^s account of Jimbala, ot, aa he wxitoa it, Q^n^rifti \f Ab4 

Bekr, the i nte lH gen t untiTe of Tomboktd who aoeompaniad l[r4Dn?idaon b hk 
iU ihtedettempt to croes the desert fixnn Wftd ; and of whom «i intoNati^ 
account may be read in the Journal of the Boyal Geognphical 8oeiatf» toL TU 
p. 100. The initml sound in Jimbala is oub YmA to be aeiicd hf % <«Mif^ pi oar* 
It is the same which Caillie (ii. pp. 82, 160) aoqg^ to eocpmai bj a tnple Imn In 
Jaulaa, Diaulaa, and lolas. Park wrote the same name Julea (Fiiat JoomcyX 
Mr. Watt pwto e d Ny»laa(gioftAfr.Awbi. 486), Hie natavee flienaalfea oflM 
eaEpteMtheaoundinqiMilionbjyV 
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The King styled Gliaiiahf while midiiig in Aodai^ioety 
aided, we are told* the King of MaaSn in a war of the latter 
with the King of Augham* But it appears that the las^ 
named place was dose to Adk4r, snhsequentlj the capital of 

Gf-hanah, and was passed through in going firom that city to 
Ras el ma. One of the belHjiferent parties being thus found 
near Ghanah and the river, it is natural that we slunilcl look 
for the other in the same neighbourhood ; and the conjecture 
seems as unobjectionable as it is obviouSi that the Masin of £1 
Bekn is the Masin or Masena of the present time, situate on 
the western side of the Great HiyeT* not fiur north from Silla/* 
The same writer tells us that to the west of Ghfinah was the 
hostile country of Anbarah» nine days horn Kughah» which 
was fifteen firom Gh&nah. This statement presents insuper- 
ahle difficulties ; inasmuch as it contradicts the general testi- 
mony which places Ghanah at the extreme west of the Bhick 
nations on the frontiers of Negroland, and because by referring 
to Kughah it introduces the confusion accompanying that 
name. If, however, we boldly solve the problem by supposing 
Kughah to be written for Kaukau or Kagho, and by placing 
Anbarah aooordingly south by east £rom Ghanah, we shall 
then recognize it in the warlike state of Oonbori, situate in , 
the Hajxi or mountainous country south of Tomboktu.^ * 



^ Mannol elsewhere (ni. fbL 27 r) distinctly plaees tlie Bagmti on the rirer si 
the point where the road from Ghdam to TomboktA fint raaehes its huAsM. Idvio 
Sanuto also (Geografia, 1588, foL 83) says, **tli8it Zimihtla «r Bogmw mS^obM Tonk- 
boktii on the south, beyond the Saoa^** that is, the Great River. Mohunmed 
IVLu^iu (Clapperton, p. 331) mentiotitt a lake BiUona as being in the mxae tract as 
Lake Jeboo, that is, Dhiebd or DebtL 

« Not. et Extr. p. CI 7. Misfn ^jxj^ MS. B.M. fol. 103. For A6gh6in, see 
page 29. Tlie Mast^iiia of our mapb, and Mast^na <>f tlie Translations appended to 
Clapperton's Second Journey, is generally written Masin or Mfishfn by the natives 
(see the documents appended to Bowdich's Miflbion, and to Dupuis* Reaidrace in 
Aahantee). 

^ Anbaiab ii^bj) Bee de V07. ji. 8. The Idng of dus oountiy vas styled 
T^iiim If Ibr this ira could read Faiim ^.vi, we should have a true Man- 
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But an aaonymoiui Arab writer exprewes himself more 
mtelligibiy reapecting the politkal zelatioiui of Ghanah; he 
says that twen^ paiasangs or leagues east of that city was 
Bjkjvm, or perhaps rather B&yawen, the nearest citj (on the 
southern holder) of ihe desert, to Sijihnesab and WergeUa.* 
Between Rayawen and Gh£nah were the encampments of the 
Morabites, with whom the people of the latter place waged 
war, as well as with the inhabitants of Amimah, a town, as 
has been already observed, not far from Toiuboktu towaids the 
west or south-west.'* 

Of the laws and usages of Ghanah, such as were capable of 
enduring atter subjection to a foreign power and conversion to 
the Mohammedan faith, but scan^ notices have been trans- 
mitted to lis. It deserves to be remarked, neverthelefis, that 
the law of inheritance in Ghanah gave ihe pre£srenoe to the 
osteins son, and ^t the same law remamed in force in the 
fourteenth century in Wal&ta, as well as in the Mandingo 
Idngdcan of Mali, where, however, its existence need not cxeate 



dingo title. The «Uibnnee between AnbMi V;L^1 and Oonboii, jptobebiy 

J c ^ 

supposing the vowels not to have been supplied conjecturally, (for other- 

iriae the letfear might be read Anbara,) is no greater then may be ^pected where 
orthography is unsettled. The title of the king of Oonbcxri it fWma (Clapperton^ 
Second JounMty, p. 331), wbiidH as weUaeflarim, impoils a ge«^ 

That by K^gM> Ac ^ (Rec de Voy.) El Bekrf meant the Cochia of Cadamosto 
(Bamusio, i. foL 108 v) and Gago of Leo, can hardly l)e doubted ; but this jioiiit 
shall be examined hereafter. His statement, that Aubartdi, nine days from Ki'ighah, 
we&t of Ghanah, do^ not admit of any plausible defence; but if S uuah <)L«Lm 

be read in this place fat Ghinah A>lc then not only does all difficulty vanifih, baft 
the author's discourse acquires coftrence and natiiral order. 

7« Kitabu-KFiiif iiih (Book of Geography), && MS. in the collection of D. Ptah 
dial de Gayangoiw B&yawen has a BOgpiGioiis meniblance to Aiawan. It 

is quite gratuitmis to mppoie that the Motabitei^ who wete all of the Zenfaah watiim. 
and who rtuhed at once, aa aoon as thej ftlt tiieir itnngtb, from their own deaerti 
to the conqueet of fiarfaary and Spain, ever went eastwaid as &r ae Hotuea, or e?en 
toK%|itf. 
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gmprise.'^ But in Walata, on tiie border of the desert, with a 
population chiefly of Berber origin, the existence of a law so 
aii^ular, so characteristic of Guinea, and so exactly coinciding 
with the ]aw of Gh&oah, ttrongly aiguee the influence of Negro 
jrole, and &?oaxs the presumption aiising out of what precedes, 
that Walata was comprised within the limits of Ghanah. 

One of the customs of Ghlnah, tnuunently mentioned by 
El J3ukii, calls for some remark. In the presence of the king, 
the people prostrated themselves, and sprinkled their naked 
bodies with dust. This amees exactly with what Ibn Batutah 
witnessed and justly reprobated at the c ourt of Mali.'* Such 
slavish manners could never have originated on the border of 
the desert, nor where local circumstances give the least encou- 
ragement to the love of independence. They sxe the manners 
of Western Guinea, and cannot be supposed to have ever 
eodsted in Houssa, a hilly countiy, divid^ into petty states, 
each chenshing a rude spirit of liberty. Succession to power 
in Houssa, is said to be elective among the sons; the hereditary 
principle being thus blended with the exercise of a popular 
right." In Bomu it lias been always customary to consult the 
dignity of the sovereign by concealing him from the vulgar 
gaze, and not by debasing tin suliject. Those admitted to the 
presence of the king ait with their backs to the curtain which 
sereens the royal person.^' 

**No one (in Aiwalitin, that is, Walata) is namwl after his father, but alb r hia 
maternal uncle ; and the sister's son always succeeds to property in prtl< n iice to 
the i>on : a custom I witnessed nowhere else except among the iniidel Hindoos of 
Malakir." (Lee's Ibn liatGtah, p. 234.) 

" **Of all i>eople the Hhicks debase themselves most in presence of their king. .. 
When the Sultim addresseti one of thcui, he (who is mUlrcssed) will tsike the garment 
off his Ixick and throw dust upon Wfl head" (Lee s Ibn Ritutah, j). 240). The 
ccrrtnouial of Tonilt il.t it (Leo, pt. vii. c 5), and that oi Giianah (Not. et Extr. 
p. 644), are describctl m nearly the game terms. ^ 

Froc. of Afr. A.s«<k'. i. j). 149. Though Clapperton says little of the laws or 
government of Houssi, yet his narrative discli^jcs the subdivision of power in that 
country. The people there have never been trained up under a paramount tyranny. 

Makri/.i (Quatremere, Mdmoires sur la Nubie, toni. i. p. 28 ; liurckhardt*8 
Travels in Nul)i;i, p. 456) relates of the court of Kiineni, and Ibn IViitutah of that of 
Bomu, the ceremony of audience, as ii wus wilnesibed in the latter place by Dcnhum 
(i. p. 231). 
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In £1 Bekri's time the dnminion. of Oliinah extended ' 
toward the east but three daya* jofoxney from the capital. * 
Toward ihe aouth it oonld not have leacdied Teory fiur. The 
independent kingdom of Tekrnr waa, at the utmost, ei^teen 
or twenty daya distant in that diiection* Still neaier was 
Singhanah, apparently an independent state, which carried on 
trade with the Benu Goddalah. This trade was guided in its 
channel, as miust alw a} s be the case in tlic early stages of society, ! 
by natural circumstances. A branch of the desert penetrates 
south-eastward to the very banks of the Great River, in a tract 
of which we know not the exact width, but which embraces 
the western shores of Lake Debu.^' Such a road, laid open by 
nature, could not fail to exert a great influence on the history 
of N^;ioland. And indeed, the hot that Tekrur, situate 
near that part of the river, was the first converted of the Negro 
states; that the trade of the Berbers occupying the sea shove 
at Aulil, and subsequently their sway also, extended to the 
same quarter, might alone create a suspicion, that the tribes 
of the desert found in that tract of country a nature congenial 
to their habits. This suspicion is converted into certainty by 
the narrative of Alexander Scott, who crossed the tract in 
question.*" The Berbers were actual possessors of territory 
south of Ghanah, where the desert approached the Grxeat 
River between that country and Tekrur. North of Ghanah, 
the dry desert of Tiser or Azawad was but eight or ten days 
distant. In that direction, however, as well as towards the 



w Cuillic -saw (Voy. ii. p. 253) a line ot hills of red tsandstoiie without any 
vtsgt'tiition, on the left bank of tlie river, about fortv miles south of the lake ; and, 
at au equal distance north of it, saitd hillocks bordered the stream (p. 266). It is 
explicitly stated by JMarmol (iii. fol. 15 v), that .lenni had all the trade of the 
Zen^gali, the Brebish, the Ludayas, and the Arabs of Ar<j;uiii. liut he erre<i in 
supposing that the eoiiHux of A^hs and Berbers from the shores of the Siihrk to 
that city was owing to its western position. It \va« nither due to the character 
of the intervening country, which may be called a fine de*iert. 

* It is plain, from Scott's narrative (Edinb. PhiL Jour. vol. iv. p. 45), that the 
level desert continues, without any change, save in the frequency of ))rackish rills, 
to tlie very shore of the lake ; stiuthward.s tjom wliicli the coiintn' seemed unin- 
habited i but a little to the north was tlie town of the Oi^ghebets, in which the 
dwellings were constructed of emeu and bamboos. 
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westy the irildemess oppcwed iu> pfodie limiti to the dainui of 
empire, but allowed pretemdoiui of wofwettagaij to expatiate 
£reely owx temtoriea of two months* journey in eicteiit. 
Thus we ha^re aeen that Gh&iali was llie frontier kingdom 

of the Blacks contiguous to the advanced portion of the Great 
River at its north-west angle; and exteiidiiig in lioatof that 
portion of the desert, over which lay the commerce with Sijil- 
mesah, — a commerce guided by a principle, which if not strictly 
imchangeable, at least fluctuates only within naiTow limitfly'^ 
namely, that of choosing the shortest and safest route across 
the desert. It comprised the country between Walata and the 
Qteat BAYer, near the future site of Xomboktu^ and enjoyed 
tbe identical advantages of position which sabsequentljr made 
the latter city so prosperous. 

But what were the revolutions, it may he asked, which 
caused Ghanah to disappear? This question shall be iully 
answered hereafter; iniv iiKjtLiiy at present recfards the place 
where Ghanah existed, and nut the events vvliich led to its 
extinction. Yet it will not be alien from our purpose to 
observe, that although the name, or rather title, of Ghanah be- 
came pcditically extinct, and was erased from the list of sove- 
xdgnties,yetit still adhered obscurely, in the sixteenth century, 
to at least one spot of the territory originally designated by it. 
For Maimol informs us, that in his time Walata was also called 
Ganata; and that he did not in this instance hassaid an erudite 
conjecture, but spoke the plain language of habit and experh- 
ence, is evident as well 6om the unostentatiousness of- the 
remark, as from the frequency v^ith wluch he indifferently 
employs these two names one for the other.'* 



*■ **€hmkaat que otrM Vmam Omnata.^ Mumol, iti. fi>L Sir. It m faufdly 
aeeaniiy to obMrve^thil, m tbe wthography of Soatfaen Bnrope^ Gtiakte vepro- 
■ento our Wabia: '^Gmkf o OoMte,** (i. folL 17.) **TI«d Yodoj andaii m ks 
Mtttotque estaa enin IgoftdeD 7 Omatat waa iBlUmt de Ignadan, y d Key 
Negro de Qmmkk le« pi^ deito ttibuto^'* Ac. (i. foL 80.) Atanbet Uamadoi 
Udsja, 7 por otxo nombra Vied Vodqr* qm monoi «l deriirto de Lyiris qoe eM, 
oitM «te pdbladon (Quaden) y Onakaa nyno d« negron** (in. IbL S.) ** Ba 
Gelofe, Geiie6a, Tombato, Mek, Gago y (Tmoto, hablan una lengua Uamada 
Zwasajr (l foL ii.) Has Ia«t acntonee k taken tnm Leo (pt L c U), who. 
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Let the reader nofw lecal the account of Negroland, and of 
Ghaoah in particukri given in the preceding pages ; let him fix 
hu attention on those features of the description pointed out 
fer the purpose of showing that Ghanah was near the site of 
Tomboktu ; let him consider well that those features have a 
magnitude incompatible with the supposition of their being 
repeated, and a permanence derived from their dependence on 
the physical constitution oi' llie African continent. Let liiui, 
in fact, figure to himself a great aiid navigable river, flowing 
from a town called Silla north-eastwards for thn e weeks, 
through the country of the Blacks who first embraced the 
Mohammedan £uth^ skirting the desert eastwards for six days, 
and then turning southwards to a place called Kaukau, or 
K%h6 ; let him place the emporium of Negxoland near the 
noith-vmtem angle of that river^ at a distance of two 
months* ordinary trayelling from the diores of the Atlantii^ 
two months from Sijihnesah, and fifty days from T4dmekkah, 
not hi from the modem Agfaades. He may then trace the 
road from Sijilm^sah to that emporium, dividing the whole 
distance into its distinct poiiions, viz. — eleven days suutli- 
westward to the border of the desert, then six days over the 
hills, about seventeen more to the zone of drifting sand, pass- 
ing near the salt mines of Taghaza, and eight or ten over an 
utterly inhospitable tract near the southern limit of the Sahr^ 
Along this road he may distribute the tents of the wandering 
Masufah ; and, a little to the east of it, he may mark the boun- 
dary line o£ the great Berber nation^ the Zenagah. Let him 

however, writes OwtlBta. llai]iiol,mb»flni TdometseeiiiB to prefer Gaaa^ 
in the third, he generally follows Leo with little derialiQii. When Ah Bej (Bftdia) 
■pealu of cazeTaae going **from Sfie and Ttf£Ldt to Gh&nah and Tomboktti,** 
(Tiwrala in Beihory, &e. i. 45,) doea he inadvertently mix aiuaent with modem 
timiit hiB readuig with hia leoent intdligeneeP— oar doea he mean hj Gttiinah, 
Ohanata, that la, WaktaP What waa aiumiaed in Note 2 leapecting the predo- 
minanoe pined hy the analoi^eB of the Barber language over thoae of flie Arahic^ 
and the change of the contingent t into the absolute t, seems oonfinned by tiie 
MS. extract of £1 Bekrf published in the Bee. de Voy. IL That MSL, however 
inftrior in other respects, is yet good authority on the subject of the relation auV 
sisting between ancient Arabic and Moorish orthography ; and we find tiiat it writea 
abinal,&hnat,aittd Tikat, for GhKnat or Ghitaiah, fiUoii^, Tika^ 
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then write above Silk, on the left hand, this remark: — I'rade 
carried on with the Berbers on the sea shore;** and below 
£auka6, on the rights — Obscure and HttLe known:**" and 
when, haying finished this delineation, he finds that, though 
drawn in confixmity with the descriptiaiis of Ghlbah, it is yet 
perfectly applicable to Tomboktd; and that it is equally true 
aiid iaiiliiul, whichever of these names be given to the empo- 
rium of the Blacks : tlien, even if he throw aside all other 
considerations, such as the relations of Ghanah witli the 
Morabites and with Miniali, the town whence Toinhoktii 
derived its Berber popuhition, he certainly cannot refuse to 
admit that the Ghanali of Arab writers was contiguous to that 
part of ihtj Great Biver where Tomboktu now stands. 

In the sixteenth and serenteenth centuries, when numerous 
accounts of Barbaiy were published in Europe, and when the 
trade of Morocco and Tafil^lt (the ancient Sijihn^sah) with* 
Negroland was highly rated, we find that, besides Tcmboktu, 
whither the routes from Taf ilelt and Wad Nun conducted, no 
places of any importance in Negroland were mentioned, except 
Jenni near Silla, and Gago, which is the same as Kaukaii. The 
caravans across the descn't directed their march to the nearest 
point of Negroiaud, and the merchants, arriving there, never 
looked beyond the marts with which they could thence nudnr 
tain a direct intercourse* In the same manner, and exactly 
within the same limits, was El Bekri's in£ormation circum- 
scnbed. He says nothing of the Mandingoes, Serakholiesi 
Wolofii, Felktah, or other black nations of the west. He is 
equally silent respectmg Houssa, toward the south-east. Of 
Kanem, which was reckoned to be only forty days distant 



* ''It appeambgnlar Uiat fh* oountiy immediately to the eastward of Tuttbiustoo 
M ftr «i Karima •bould Iw more impevfeeHf known to tiie Hoorieh Caden ihaa 
the retft of oentml Mm* (Qmri Ber. Ko. 45, May 1 820, p. 234.) The reviewer, 
]iowover,er»inaeeDliiiigflieol)iciirH7 whieh invoheelliattracttothe waieof fbe 
Felbrtali. Bo* tfie flMt that betnieen TomlwkIA a&d Hoii» pemee tiie In^ 
demeroetion aepanlmg what may be called the two oommenaal pfovince a of 
Kegrolaad, which depend on the two great roada (ftom Feniii and Ttf Mt), and 
have little eonomnnicationwith each other on their northemfrontien. Beeidee, the 
inteipooed deeert mpporti a IbrmidaMe popnialioa of Tawirik. 
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firom Zawilali, he speaks in terms indicative of the faintness of 
liis knowledge : — " The people,*' he sajs, " are blacks and 
idolaton; and the oonntiy is hardly ever visited by traTellers.'* 
— Thtu the analogous modes in which Gh£nah and Tomboktd 
present tliemselTes veapectively to the andmt and modenL 
historians of Kegroland, oorroborate the opinion that the site 
of the former of those fdaoes was in the ikhatj of the latter."* 

In the attempt here made to demoofrtrate that Ghlmah was 
near the site of Tomboktd, it \viJl be perceived that no aid has 
been sought from etymologies or fancied resemblance of 
names; much less have such delusive liglits been allowed to 
guide our investigations. The arguments urged in the fore- 
goiiig pages lest wholly on necessary deductions from the 
obvious sense of onr Arab authorities, without any attempt to 
wiest their meaning. The topics touched on in those axgQ- 
ments may be thus briefly recapitulated: 

The description of Ghanah in respect to its bearing and 
distsnce from Sijilmessh — ^the details of the road to it, and 
characteristies of the desert — ^tiie relations of Ghlmah with ihe 
Zciiagali, and particularly with the Morabites — ^its intercourse 
with the tribes on the sea shore — the position of Gencvvah — ■ 
the course of the River — the relations of Ghanah with Mimah, 
Masin or Mascna, Anbarah, 8cc. — the name Ganata remain- 
ing to Walata — the laws and usages of Ghanah. 

There still remains an argument of no oommoD weight, the 
substance of which, though belonging to another part of this 
inquiry, yet may, without impropriety, be briefly stated here. 
The Bladu of the country named MIUI, who, it will be seen, 
were Mandingoes, issuing from the south-west, conquered 



* Anb geogn|ilM% tuMUe to finm aa exaci c one < p< i<m <rf the flomlqr 
wtKtbtmtA ot Qhtat^ismbMsa. tlie dirtnM belMn «]iat iila«e and flMooen. 
Elldiftf nMikeB Ibe dutanoe betPMn Sillft and A&lfl to be rixleen dqn* jonnu^ 
(Ba& de Vogr. t. p. 11) ; but AbnlfaU aete Gbiaab oalj ftor dignea eaatwaid of 
the ocean (Beiikelft Ttaaa. in BOadiii^V Ut^ r, pw m). In like manBer Leo 
(pt YXL c. S) enya that the kingdom of Jemii, eKtending 200 nllea aloiv the lifer, 
raadiee the ocean ; and he c ni i p oeM Wabia to be oiJj a hundred mike from tiie 
ieaduwe^ Aaheiraaccpedman hiicRon,mnr]naiisef Oeazteenthaadieveii- 
teeiitb oentiuiee unifonnly plaoed Toaiboict6 too flv veetwaid. 
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Ghaiiah. Their empire (to use the words of tlicir liistorian) 
extended from Ghanah in the east, to the ocean in the west. 
Nearly a century iifter that conquest, they advanced eastward 
(or rather soutli-eastward) to Kaukau, whence they marched 
into the desert and made themselves masters of Tekadda. 
They subsequently relinquished, howewr, the possession of 
that place> and retired to Kaukau; so that the Great Biyer ^ 
formed the boundary of their sway towardi the east, ^tb the 
exeeptiont perhapsj of a short space below Kaukatu Now 
there can be no uncertainty respecting the ground over which 
these conquerors marched. The celebrated traveller, Ibn 
Batutaii,\isited,in the luui tcenth century, the capital of Mali, 
on the Joliba above Sego; he thence travelled to Tonihoktii ; 
thence descended the river to Kaukau, and I'roni that place he 
went to Tekadda, which was on the road from K.aukau to Ghat 
and Ghodemis. He thus appears to have followed exactly the » 
course which had been taken by the Mandingo conquerors ; 
the only difference in his described route being, that he found 
T<Mnboktu where they had found Ghanah. 



EL IDKISI COMPARED WITH EL BEXAL 

MAGHRAWAH. 

Tbb account of Negrol nul contained in the foregoii^ pages 
is drawn altogether from £1 BekrL So much does his descrip- 
tion of G-faanah and the adjoining countries excel in copiousnefls 
of detail as well as in clearness, that in all the Arab writers 

succeeding him, there is hardly a single new paxfacular worth 

adding to it. Some of these writers, nevertheless, are much 
better known than El Bekri ; and one of tlieni, El Idiisi, 
whose work, entitled * The Amusement of one desirous of 
knowing all the Coimtrics of the World,' was composed about 
the year 1 153, has been long regarded as the hrst autiiority 
on questions relating to the geography of Central Africa. It 
wiU be worth while, therefore, to set these two authors aide by 
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nde, and to eompare them earefiiny, so lihat we may be able to 

choose between them when they disagree, and to determine 
whether the later of the two iriipi oM cl liis precursor. 

The first peculiarity of El Idrisi iliat strikes the attentive 
reader, is his general reduction of distances in the desert. He 
begins to contract even in the vicinity of Atlas, and makes 
Sijiimesah to be only thirteen days distant from Wad Nun| 
whereas these places must be at least twenty good joum^s 
asunder.*^ But to confine ouiselYes to the consideratioii of the 
principal dimensions of the Sahray we may lecal the statement 
of W Bekri that AuKl was a two months* journey distant from 
"Wid Nun, going along the shore. Now firom Sijiimesah to 
Aulil, which was a greater distance, is reckoned by El Idrisi 
to be a journey of only forty days. This supposes (since 
Argum is exactly 900 miles from Sijiimesah) a rate of 22j 
geographical miles a day in a straight line — a rate far exceeding 
what is practicable on a journey of such a nature and extent." 
Nor can £1 Idrisi have here the benefit of any objection to the 
hypothesis which places Aulil at Arguin, since he informs us 
that Aulil was one day s sail from the mouth of the river called 
the Nile of the Blacks^ by which he must be understood to 
mean the Senegal. But the moulh of this river is at least two 
days' sail firam Arguin ; so that to make that author consistent 
with himself it must be allowed not only that A^ was in 



M El IdiM plaoes or M he writM ii, Nlil, a* a diitanoe thne dagnt ftam 
the aea, and fhirtocii {mooaavij rednoed to ihiw I17 Hartmann) Uroni fi^flmteh 
(BecdeVoy.T. p.205). But the town of W6d Ktia ii one or two days (22 miles) 
from the sea (DavidaonVi Notes), twdve firom TiUta, and oxteen from the chief town 
of Perth (Pnw. of Afir. Amoc £ p. 224), which is mx dejB from SpmMi (Jsek- 
tonli Shabeeny, p. 3). The last-named place must, therefore, be twenty-two da;^ 
from Wid N6n« end twenty-thiee, at least, from the sea. In like manner El IdrM 
lednoes to three and eight da\ s respectively the distances of Sijiimesah fit>m Dardh 
and Aghm&t, which £1 Bekx^ c<nifirmed by modem itinenuties, esthnates at six and 
fourteen days. 

^ Major Reimell, in his * Afamok on the rate of Travelling as performed by 
Caravans' (PhiL Trans. Vol. lxxxi. p. 144), concludes that in Africa fourteen 
geographical miles and five-sixths of horizontal distance, is the mean daily rate of 
luaded caravans. M. Walckenaer (itedierchesy &c. p. 260,) adopts fifteen gfiOgOf 
phical miles as the ordinary rate. 
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the Bay of Arguin, but also that his numerical expressions of 
distance are, in this instance, too low." In like manner he 
reduces the distance between Sijihuesah and Siila to forty 
days ; ;ind that Irom Wad Nun to the latter place to thirty- 
two days, — viz. seven from Nun to Arki, and thence twenty- 
five to Silla; his estimate in each case being less than two- 
thirds of the reality/' 

But the Kune authoi^B reduction of the longitudinal dimen- 
sions of the Great Desert is still more remarkable. Instead 
of a journey of two months between Aiilfl and Silla, as may 
be inferred from El Bekrf, whose measures of distance accord 
strictly with the results ui' jiiodern inquiry, El Idrisi separates 
those places by a distance of oidy sixteen days. Again, he makes 
AiuLiL^liost to be but a month from AuHl, and twenty-five days 
from Jermah in Fezzan ; so that trom tiie latter place to the 
shores of the Atlantic, the desert shotild be crossed in fifty-five 
day8» or less than half of the time actually required for that 
journey.** Again, he states Kughah to be a month £rom Don- 
golahj and six weeks from Ghanah (though the genuineness of 
the text is here liable to suspicion); and consequently be 



* From Cape St, Anne in the Bay of Arguin, to the mouth of the Senegal^ is a 
distance of 260 nautical nnles, or about forty hours of moderate siiiling. 

Rec. de Voy. pp. 12, 206. Arki (bee Note 34) appears uinler various forms 

in the copies of £1 Idrisi: m Add Bee de Voy. pp. 12, 107 ; Axld i 

Asb^j) Ibid.p.206,fliidin tlieAliri4gm«iib Urn el Waidi also ivritos Add, 
irtneh, he Mtyi, » the plaee vhoe tnTcJkn (aMMidmg the Deittt ftom W4d Niiii) 
hflgm to dinib the ncki (Not et Eitr. ii. p. 2S). Urn Bat&tah trnvdled iatt^dm 
dejs from SQifanM to AXwalitui, or Walata, whence SOln cannot be 1«m than 
twenty days' distant From the latter plaoe to W6d N^nis now reckoned a journey 
of fifty-6ve days (DaWdson^ KotM^ Ac). 

From the capital of Fezzan to Toanboktti is reckoned a journey of three months 
(Lyon, Travels in N. Afr. p. 144) ; or to calculate moie accurately, from IVIorzuk 
to T\vk% 9 a distance of thirty««iiiie or foarty days^ and thence to Tomboktii, 
ii a journey of f(irty-five or forty-seven days (Walckenaer, Rech. p. 423 ; Quart. 
Sev. Ko. 45, p. 280). If to the sum of eighty-four days thus found, be added the 
journey of t^o months, or rather two months and a half, between Tomboktd and 
the sea (see Note 37), we shall bare for the distance between Fezzan and the ocean 
nearly three times the space assigned by El Idrisf ; and, reduGiQg the route to a 
strait line, with all passible allowance, more than double. 
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reduces the whole distance between Dongolah, or the Nile in 
the east, and the Atlantic Ocean in tlie west, to a journey of 
three months and a hal^ which is not more than a moiety of 
the true distance.** 

The inooiTOCtness of £1 Idrisi exemplified above, caimot be 
explained away by supposing that he made use of a laxge scale 
of measuies, or a conventiona] day*8 journey of great length. 
His contraction of space is not sufficiently umform to sustain 
that plea: it operates chiefly on the uninhabited country. 
Like modem geograplR rs, lie seems to have had an invincible 
disUke to lai'gc blanks in a map; and among the expediunu 
to which he had recourse for the purpose of filh'no^ tliem up, 
was the common one of cUlating as much as possible the con- 
tiguous inhabited countries. A perfect illustration of this 
remark is afTorded by his description of the course of the 
Great River in the vicinity of Ghanah. 

It has been seen that El Bekri places the capital of Ghanah 
not immediately on the Ghreat Biver, but at a distance of 
perhaps three days' joum^ from it. But SinglUuuili, mtfi 
which place he b^;ins his description of Negroland, is described 
by him as standing on both banks of the river, and hai^g 
Tekrur on the south-west. Now in El Idrisi's geogra])hy there 
is no mention made of Singhanah, but its description is trans- 



Hie text Btatmg ihe distaaee of KdgM^ Oh^nah to be a xnondi end a 
haU^ ocean in tiie Abiidgmeiit of EH Idifsf (HBrtmaanli liiMf p. 4S), hut is want* 
iiig in Ifae laiger woik. TheieisgoodxeatonibrbdieTingittobeaafotexpolatioii. 
IVom Olitfnah to Bt^mtnh, aeemding to EI Idriri, mm eqjhteea days t liienoe to 
Himafcmda diyi > and ihcpce to K^glhah ten daya. So thallf llieiepiaeeabe 
all amnged in a ttnlg^t line ftom weet to east, Kii^hah will be alffl only ititty-^ 
dajB turn Qhinah, instead of fiMrfy-five. Bat whOe El IdiW exptwdj traces eaU- 
wards the rooto Dram Ghdnah to Sei^unirsli, and sefei K6g^ MStwaid of »#ma- 
ksnda, be nyi notlmig of the beanng of «*«*»itifTHn flom S^^unirah f so that we 
are at liberty to set the former place west by south fVom tiie latter, under the 
guidanoe of El Bekri, whose StoaJnnda was only four days from GhiKnah. The 
two antheiB will then be found to coincide in general de8igtt,and Wl IdxUC» K6ghah 
will bo not aboTo twenty days from Oh&nah. It wonld be easy, were it worth wUhs 
to explain why the epitomator, tiying to supply an apparent deficiency in his author's 
ill-connected details, should have sepamted K^f^tuh ftma Qhinah by a nM»th and 
a half ^ journey. 
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iemd to Grhanah, which is made to stand on both banks of the 
rivar, and to bavo Telorur on the south-mit. The distance of 
twenty days, according to £1 Bekii^ betwaan Sillaaod QrhBnah, 
la ineieaaad by £1 Jddd to twenty^&itr days. Tbe Ibrmer of 
tliaae wxiten tbua deBeribea.tha zouta eaatwaxd and alcoig the 
meg hota Gbaaab* Eint^ ^J^- to B6i el ma, then six 
days through the country of the Merlbah to Tirka, where the 
river turned southwards, and three days further along its 
banks, to the country of the Seghmarah, which commenced, 
therefore, at the distance of fourteen days from Glmnah. The 
same course is thus described by El Idrisi: — From Ghanah, 
six or eight days to Tirka ; six more to Merasah ; and another 
six to Seghmarah : so that the fourteen days of bis author are 
liere increased to eighteen.^'' 

In accordance with the oonstmction given above to £1 
Bekif 8 route from Ghanah to Ghaiard, £1 Idnsi makes the 
portion of the river therein mentioned to form a part of its 
course below Segbm&rah. But the manner in which die latter 
writer puts together his materials in this place demands atten- 
tive LOTisiduiaLion. The follovviiig ai^e his details of distance 
and bearing : — 



SWrb Swngjwdah (BtaoaSanda) to SfighminJi, 8 dayii 

Vnm difcio toKtigMi* €tutmHrdt^ 10 

Fm ditto toGliailia(0]ifiiim), 9 

VnmBei^aatatitk toOIuirbP, fmffmardi, 8 

Fvom Gbailifl (CHiliiita) to Gfaan^nli (Qliiiir&), imUmw^ 11 
Fzom Ghiliiah to CH»niirab, 11 

« 

Thus it appears that El I di isi inaki s the river flow first 
north-eastward from Silla to Ghanah; th* ii east^vards to Segh- 
marah; then southwards to Ghuntii, and finally westwards 
again to Ghaiaru. 

The SimailpmdA of SI Bekri, which waa four dagns &om 

Btem 891a to Baite, umHag to £1 liMf im twelTo dsjs ; tbteoe to 
^Hiinali twelve doTB $ <Kr to AMnt^Mt twelve dqfS i and taatimB tin two 
MOMd phoes twdiie day& lUs is a handMUie eneagenifliit, Agrii,llromQbiiiah 
to TVzlfa mx dqns tbrnioe to Meiteli aix dagn ; tfaeneotD fiqghaUbnli ox daji; 
tbenoe to Ghtotil nx days. Then eome diatancei of wm, ten, end eleren 
dejjra. TlMee numbors aUme ere enough to enile eu^pidoiL 
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Ghanah, and his Kughah, fifteen days from the same capital, 
and nine from Anbarah, (which appears to liave been near 
Samakanda,) are evidently the Samghadah and iviighah of El 
Idrisi. This writer agrees witli his predecessor in making the 
river flow»£rst north-eastwarcU from Silla to Ghanah, then 
eastwards, and then southwards. So far he seized with some 
felidtj the idea of the general winding of the river* But his 
turning it westward from Ghuntil can be explained only by 
supposing that he misunderstood his anthoriQr* El Bekri says, 
that opposite to the Seghmsrah, whose territory extended from 
the Great River to Tadmekkah, was Kaukaii. And again, 
he remarks, that the road to the country of the Remrem went 



The jRwer according to El Bekri. 




Mblxl 

westwards along the river from Kaukau. Now this last pas* 
sage furnishes the e^lanation of the westward course which 
El Idriid has given to the river, if we suppose that he con- 
founded fer a moment Kiighah with Kaukaii. 

El Bekri mentions Bcrsana aiier Ghaiarii ; and accordingly 
El Idrisi sets this place, under the altered name of Berisa, due 
west of Ghaiaru, and on the Great River, half way between Silla 
and Ghanah. The series of names which the latter iuund in 
his author he thus arraiiged in a circle, under the iniiuence of 
misconception^ so as to make it terminate in itself. But the 
artificial division of climates, by severing Berisa from the group^ 
of names to which it originally belonged, fortunately obviated 
the ready exposure of so absurd a concatenation.** The 

•> The Berfn of El Idriai is the Mune place of wiiich the name ia written in the 
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Malilo and Daur or Dau of El Bekn are evidently the Malel 
and Dau of £1 Idnd; and in consequence of the same mistake 
which placed Berisa on the river between Ghanah and Silhif 
they are brought into the neighbourhood of the latter place. 
Their character, too, is aa much misrepresented as their posi- 
tion. Instead of being countries of some extent and impor- 
tance, tiiey become, in the pages of El Idrisi, only towns of 
Lemlcm, the wretched inhabitants of which, possessing but few 
camels, wander over desi rts destitute of water; — a picture of 
Negro poverty, more hkeiy it must be confessed, to originate 
in the im;iLnTTation of an Arab, than in the physical character 
of the country south of the Great Biver. 



The Bmr acecr^ing to El JdHH. 




Dm Meia 



Erom El Idrisfs delineation of the Great Biver we may 
return with adyantage to consider the position assigned by him 
to Audaghost. That town was, according to him, thirQr days 
from AulO, thirty-one from Wergelan, and twenty-fiye £rmn 
Jermah* The short distance of ^y-fiye days herein allowed 
between Aiilil and Jermah, will not admit of being applied 
to a circuitous route. The distance from Wergelan, there- 
fore, which is relatively long-, and by reaching far south- 
wards has the effect of elongating the preceding line, must 



eopin of £1 fiekzi. Bma Not e( £zlr. ^.647 j Yemm^^ (rather ■ 

Yewa ^-.^ ),R6e. de Voy, ii. p. S; and Yesiwa ^^^^ Ma BM, £1 
Bokrf icpraNDts Ohtetfl as a gieaA countary s b« does not ilste the diatanoa of 
Ohdifra ftoa^ il^ iNit placea the latter twalTe nuleB from tha river, and Banana, or 
Yanana, wcat of it <m ihe river. But, in Bl Idifii,1ihe eoneapoodini aanea all 
dealgDate towna tibioih elaiid deven or twelve daTt'jo^^ 
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be wap p o g e d to be dbenitoiM. And fiiur is a weQ-femtded 

supposition, inasmuch as the road from Wergelan to Au- 
dapfhost must have passed through Twat, and pri>h;il)ly also 
by VV'anzamiu. Now thc^ point which satisfies the eiMidi- 
tioiLS of distance specilinl aliove, and at the same time best 
eludes surrounding ditiicuities, will be found to be not far from 
the ^th parallel of north latitude, and the 1st mocidian cf 
east longitude, or about 1^ milea east of the position assigned 
to Audaghoat in our map. Thus it i^ypears that £1 Idiia'a 
statements reapecthig the position of Alidaghost, do not, when 
taken together^ lend the slightest countenance to <&e hypo- 
thecs which makes that place identical with Aghadea. For 
that pomlion, deduced in the strictest possible manner from the 
assigned conditions, still leads to the conclusion that Ghanah 
was situate on the iiurLliern bend of the river of Toiuboktu. 
But since wc likewise learn from the same writer, that it was 
situate on the western, and not the eastern portion of that 
northern hend, we have no alternative but to correct his dis- 
tances with respect to the angle of the river, and to remove 
Audaghost further west, so as to place it exactly half way be- 
tween Aulil and Jennah ; the correction^ in this case, amounir 
ing to only a twenty-second part of the whole distance between 
those places* 

It would be running into needless digression to point out 
an the contradictions in which El Idifst involves himself by 

reducing distances so as to fit them to the frame iu which he 
combines his information, or by expandin^^ details so as to 
distribute them more equally. Tt will be here sufiicieiit to 
have shown that he learned the course of the Great River 
from El Bekri, yet that he did not copy his author faithiully« 
but took liberties with him, which are rendered more conspi- 
cuous by the incongruities into which they lead him. He 
contracts the Desert, spreads out the Biyer; makes Silla on 
one side only sixteen days distant from the Ocean, and 
Kughah, near Seghmarah, on the other, only a month from 
Dongolah. He wholly nusundemtands the account of the 
lower portion of the river, and by turning the stream westward, 
he falls into glaring inconsistencies. In conclusion, whatever 
is reasonable in El Idrisrs account of Ghanah and its vicinity, 
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IS taken from £1 Bekr!, and nearly all of it which is not taken 
from El Ui-kii is abaurd. Neverllieless, liis statements, when 
carefully analysed and jfreed from misconceptions, plainly indi- 
cate that Ghanah was situate near that part of the Great 
River where Tomboktu now stands." 

The only novelty worth notice in Ei Xdrisl's account of 
Western Negroland, is his statement respecting the river of 
Ghanah, which he informs us was navigabb in large boats^ 
and Bowed into the ocean. Its iDOuth was one day's sail from 
AuliL The river flowing into the ocean near the Bi^ of 
Aigttin^ where it has been shown that the isle and salt mine 
of Aulil were situate, is obviously the Senegal. The short 
distance of one day's sail, allowed by the Arab geographer in 
this case, is in just proportion with all his other measures 
affecting the area of his map," He supposed tlie Xile of 
Ghanah, or Great River of the Interior, to unite with the 
Senegal, and to run westwards into the ocean. Nor is there 
any rashness in ascribing to him so great a misconception. 
Leo Africanus makes a precisely similar statement respecting 
the river of Tomboktu. Having navigated that river from 
Tomboktu to Jennie the latter author affirms most positively 
that it flows westward to the ocean. The only excuse that 
can be offered for Leo's mistake is, that the part of the river 



^ The map of El IdrLsi does not represent the conceptions explained above. It 
makes tiie Gre<it River divide at Ti'rka into two branches, so as to form a gr^t 
island, which he naratjs Wangarah. On the southern branch he places Oh tintil and 
Ghaiaru, the latter place being 75 days, or 2^ months from Atilil, measuring along 
the river, while only 8J months at the utmost are allowed for the whole brt^th of 
the continent. El Idn'si writ' s s-n n'llni^ in conformity with one of these systems, 
sometimes with the other. He aj»pears, on examination, to be an unsound author, 
who, with good materials before him, oflen wrote without understanding them. 

•"The distance of Aiih'l (in the liay of Arguin) from Sijilui^sah, as stated by 
El Idn'si, supposes, m we have seen, a mean daily journey of 22| geographical 
miles, instead of 15, which is the ordinary rate. Now, if the forty hours' sail from 
Arguin to the mouili ot the Senegal, be reduced in the ratio of 22^ to 15, or 3 to 
2, we shall have 2()§ for the number of hours, according to El Idrisi's scale. Hut 
there is no need of sucli exactness. It is highly improbable that the navigation 
spoken of by the Arab author, and which formed an ornament of hlB theory, bad 
any existence even so far as it was within the limits of possibility. 



I 
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with which he was practically acquainted, has little current, 
and shows no diiuiiiuLion of niagnitude as it is ascended; to a 
can less observer, therefore, it presents nothing capable of 
controlling speculation, or guiding to a correct inference xem 
specting the course of the stream. Higher up^ the hypothesis 
mm leiB tenable, and so Melli was placed on a branch of the 
river. Being biassed by the early Arab vnitm, partkulaiiy 
El Idnsi^ Leo zealously adopted their erroneouB opinion, 
which being repeated by De Baxros and odier writers on 
African geography, conthmed in vogue till the middle of the 
last century, or nearly six centuries after it was &st promul- 
gated.^* El Idiisi states that salt was carried from Aulil to 
the mouth of the Nile, one day distant, and then up thai 
stream to Siila, Ghauah and Kughah. Modem authorities, 
on the other hand, have reported the Senenral to be navigable 
up to Jenni (two days from Silla), Tomboktu and Gago, at 
which point their information always terminated. And 
herein is another point of resemblance between Ghanah and 
Tomboktu; inasmuch as they hold similar positions in the 
hypotheticai system, connecting the Senegal with the Great 
River of the Interior.** 



** Labat (Ethiop. Oodd. 1728, torn. ii. p. 125) describes the course of the K%er 
or Senegal from the lake of Bomu to the sea. Moore (Travels in the Inland Parts 
of Africa, 1738) also maintained that the Senegal (of whieh the Gambia was sup. 
* poaed to be a bmncTi) is the Niger, although he at the same time published the 
Jofomai of Capt. Stibbs, who was adverse to that opinion. An earlier writer tella 
us that " the English were frustrated in their attempts to ascend the Niger to the 
gold ooontries of Gago, the osiers among other things." (Charant, R^ponsea A 
direrses questions, &c. appended to Frejus, Voyage dans la Mauatanie, 1666.) 

•5 El Idrisf says (Rec de Voy. p. 11) that the salt of Auli'I was carried up the 
river to Silla, Tekrftr, Berisa, Ghanah, Ktjghah, and the other countries of the 
blacks. Let it be ol^served, that while propounding the hypothesis of a navigablo 
river extending across Africa from the Western Oc«in to Bomfl, the Arab author 
knew notliiug of its navigated course except between Silla and Kughah or K5gh<5 ; 
that is to say, the generally navigated part of the river of Ghanah, which evi- 
dently identical with that of the river of Tomboktu. The information of our early 
travellers respecting the Great River of the interior always terminated at Gago. 
Thiii form of the name was taken Irom Leo ; but Cadamosto had wiittoi Cochia 
(Kiighah), which was probably boirowed from the Mandingoes. 
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The Western Desert is represented by El Idrisi with the 
changed aspect consequent on the movement of the Morabites. 
The Lumtunah had gone northwards to Morocco, and the 
Benu GoddaJah^ to whatever quarter they had migrated^ were 
no longer predominant in the souUi-western portion of the 
Sahra. The inhospitable tract extending between the desert 
of Tfser and the Ocean, is named by El Idrisi KamnudSyah, 
tlie chief town of which was half way between Silla and Arki. 
South of Kaiiuiudiyah, he places a country, the name of 
which, vitiated by ( opyists, occurs under a great variety of 
forms, as, for example, Maghrawah, Meghrarah, Moorhzarah, 
&c. Of these readings, the first alone admits of a satisfactory 
explanation^ and shall therefore be here adopted.®*^ Maghrawah 
lay to the west of Ghanah, and as it extended from Aulil^ on 
the sea shore^ to SiUa and Tekriir indusiyely, it also embraced 
a territory lying to the south of that State/^ The country 
named by £1 Idrisi Maghrawah is therefore obviously the 
same which a century earlier had been occupied by the Benu 
Goddalah, and the change of its name may be naturally 
ascribed to the revolution wiiich carried aw^ay the latter people 
with the hordes of the Morabites. The Arab liislorians are 
silent with respect to those who took the place of the Benu 
Goddalah ; but the want of information umy be in this instance 
supplied by a very probable conjecture. 

When the Morabites, having subjugated SuS| Dadih, Sijil- 
m^sah, and the province wherein they afterwsrds founded 

To fhe umal maam leedingp^ Meg^uirah* Me^ffaHacaht MeghwAmh* Meksinh^ 
Ac, H. De Humboldt (Hvloin de G^ognpliie, i. p. 291) hM added Mufttda. 
D'Herbelot (imdar tho title Macittnt) aeemfl to consider ibis to be the nime of a 
fartnm, and not of an eztenaive icgioii. In the Bee de Toj. v. this name, wbeio 
it fint ooenn (p. 10), is wiitten MagbMlinib S^lyU (aftenraids change into 
Msgbsinh ^Jjf^yi and (be copy ofVm el Wardi, in the potsesrion cf D. P. de 
Gayangoe, has MaghrSwah throog^Ofut. 

*' Bee, de Voj. v. pp^ 10, IS, 18. In the first of the pasBSges here cited, 
If^^wah is i^iesented as extending from AdUl to the Gteat Biver,and indnding 
alao these countries which the anther, by misoonstraction of El Bekif^ statement^ 
broqg^t into the HxuMy of that part of the river. It is to be lamented that the 
IVanslatioa of £1 Idrfirf^ Geogmphy, published in the Bee de Yoy. swanns with 
fidse readings^ agsbst which little care has been taken to guard the reader. 
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Morocco^ still continued to press northwards, they met with 
a ^v^OTOUS resistance from the Maghrawah^ who had long ruled 
over Fez and its dependencies, and who now united with the 
Mikn^sah and other Zenatah tribes to oppose the invaders.** 
The victory fell to the Morabites^ who entmd Fez in triumph 
in A«D. 1067. But, grown negligent through continual success, 
they were soon after taken by surprise, overpowered, and 
expelled. Their enthusiasm, however, was not to be subdued 
by slight reverses ; they returned to the struggle, and again 
entered Fez in 1069, slaughtering, it is said, 20,000 of the 
Maghrawali, vvliose sway in the west thus terminated, after a 
continuance of just a centiury.^' 

Of the fortunes of the defeated tribes, there is nothing 
recorded I but the general tenor of the histoiy of Barbary 
justifies the supposition that they betook themsehres to the 
desert.^** In 1084, Yusef ben Tashifm, the Amk or chief of 
the Morabites, sent messengers into the Sahra, to the Lum- 
tnnah, Goddilah, snd Masu&h, announcing to them that he 
possessed extensive territories, well watered, which he was 



" Hie BbshMdrah jk>c Mse into importance aibout aj». M (Httmol, t. 
fbL 127). Their name is mitten, by Leo AfticaniUi Hagraoa ; hy Mannol» Mi^ 
raoa, or Magnnti* { liy Moun (Hiatom doe SobennOB HoliainetanoB, Sus, liabon, 
1828) Magnna ; and bj Conde (HistoiiB ds la Dorainaoion de Ice Arabee, ftc 
Madrid, 1820) Magaiaba, and Magfunna. Their oiishial seat, according to Ibn 
Khalddn, was on the weatem aide of flie province of Alfflriah. Ttuf istb 
evidently the Machiirefaii (Uaxvfiiiptot) of Ptokmj, vho jdacea them on the 
ri^t bank of the Chmalaph or flhell^ near Julia CMarea or fflkeirahd, where Dr. 
Shaw (TraTd% i. p. 99) still Ibund an eneaminnent of fhem ; and also on Ae 
northern nde of the Damdns, the modem Wddi DarAh. El IdiCi^ in givfaig thenr 
name to a oonntrjr, only took liie mme liberly with it as nith those of theMcMtoah, 
8^bmtfrBl^dc& wUdi he baa coniwffled into the namee of towns. Hie appeUatioii 
Mt^g^wi^ etS6MiHf or of the Bladcsi dearly intunates that there was another 
Mac^wah not Im the bordexs of Hegroland. To the acaaly aooonnt of Ma^ta^ 
wa| efrMdin given by Bi IdriU, nothing has been added by later Arab wxiteii aave 
ibeir mistakes. 

* Moum, HJst dos floberanoe Hoham. p. 121. 

The MiTnWsah, with whom the Maghniwah were aaiociated in their misfinv 
tunea, had formerly inbahited tiie ^Bhia, iidiither they retained in thdr adTciai^ 
(Miamiol, 1. 95 $ Oonde^ Dom. de loa Anbu i, 411). 
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ready to bestow on the first comers ; " and in a few days," sajs 
the historian, " the whole land of Maghreb [W estem Barbary 
and Morooeo] was Med with colomiBts from the Lnmtonah and 
the other tzihea of the deaert***^*^ It is manifest that the 
Maghi&wah, and their adherents, must hare deserted the fine 
country around Fez, before the half-wild tribes of the Sahra 
were called in to occupy il; and it is probable tliat, in the 
course of revolution, they stepped into the place ol tlie Benu 
Goddalah soon after tbe latter had accepted the invitation 
sent to them to fill the vacancy left by the expelled tribes. 
Thus we are led to conclude, that the territory of the Benu 
Gboddalah passed into the possession of the Maghrawah at a 
peik)d subsequent to, and probably not far removed from, the 
year 1084. 

The natozal and probable suppositioii* that the tribes ez- 
polled from Maiuitania by the Morabites changed places with 
the latter, and fixed themselyes in the des«rt at the same time 

that their conquerors rushed into the occupation of the culti- 
vated country, explains at once the great diiference between 
the accounts given of the Western Desert by two authors, one 
of whom wrote seventeen years before the migration referred 
to, and the other sixty-nine years after that event. Never- 
thelessy -the desire inherent in the human mind to give im- 
portance to whatever is obscure, favoured by the corruption 
of the name Maghr&wah, and the garbled accounts of the 
coimtiy so designatedi may revolt against a conjecture which 
confines that name to the Desert, instead of extending it over a 
large tract of Negroland. Yet El Idifi^ plainly states that 
Maghrawah was a desert ; that it was boiuided on the north 
by the mi* It lie tract of the Sahra, named Kamnudiyah; and 
that it extentlod (rom AuHl, which was its capital, to SiUa and 
Tekrur ; so that it must have been on the northern side of the 
Great Biver, of which the Senegal, according to his system, 
was a part*' The same writer indeed includes Silla and 



M> Conde, ii. pp. 99, 100. 

• Allarnaanii^thetowiii of Maghrawah, he add* (B6& do Voy. p. 11) ihatthe 
XMt of tiie comtfjr borderiag on tiie zivor ii • mmdj deaert i end flgain, he says 
(pL 107) thai the country between Keniii4dfyab and the riyert that ii^ Maghrivaht 
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Tekrur in Magbi&wah, whence it may be inferred that the 
exiles from Fez soon obtained the ascendaiicy due to superior 
civilization^ and became the rulers of their black ndghbours. 
But since the Arabs nowhere mention the Mandingoesy 
SerakholieSy Fiilahs, Wolofe, or odier black nations between 
Silla and the ocean, it must be presumed that they had no 
direct intercourse with that part of Ne<^olaiid, aiul knew 
nothing of it ; and, besides, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
they flosrrihed the country soutli of the SoiicfTal under the 
general name of Maghrawah, ot wliich general name, in any 
shape* not the least trace now remains in the region to which 
it is supposed to have been applied. North of the river* on 
the other hand, the disappearance of a particular tribe* or o€ 
its name ; or a loss on the part of any tribe of that predomi- 
nance which determines the name of a territoxy* is much more 
e:qplicable. And if it be admitted that the name Aufil or 
Afifili was derived from that of Walflf, the chief place of the 
Maghrawah and the capital of Western Barbary under llieir 
dominion, then the presumption will arise, that some of that 
nation were always mingled ^\^th the Goddalah, and carried 
the local name to whicli they were attached, Irom the shores 
of the Mediterranean to those of the Sahra/" 



is all desert. Hence Ibn el Wardi (Xot. et Extr. ii. 35) descrilw.s MjighrHwah as an 
unfrequented and uninhabitable region. Tlic same writer also obsitTves, in a i>.io.siige 
not transiiated by M. De Guisnes, that Maglifawuii is the Kame country aa Magh« 
VOlra-Uak^, or the Extreme West, a imnie certainly not applied to Negroland. 

Tanjah or Tangiers was anciently called Walili. Another place of the same 
name, and of much celebrity, was situate near Fez, Let it be observed, that the 
name read in the text Alilfli', may be also read AValfli ; and that there ia some 
Maaon to mispect that nouns of xace or nation are formed by prefijdng aleph. 
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MALL^Tfae Extinction of GfaiuiaJi. 

T&s catastrophe which caused the disappearance of Ohimah 
from the political hoiison of Negroland, is not distinctly de- 
scribed by any of the Arab historians. Neverdieless, so much 
light is thrown on the circumstances attending the extinction 
of that kingdom, in Ibn Kliakiilii's sketch of the history of 
Mall, as may enable us to trace the course of those early events 
with tolerable precision. The statements of that valuable 
author shall be here given in his own words"*: — 

" When the conquest of the West (by the Arabs) was com- 
pleted* and merchants began to penetrate into the interior, 
they saw no nation of the Blacks so mighty as Ghanah, the 
dominions of which extended westward as far as the Ocean* 
The King^s court was kept in the city of Ghanah* which, 
according to the author of the Book of Roger (El Idrin), and 
the author of the Book of Roads and Reahns (El Bekii), is 
divided into two parts, standing on both banks of the Nile, 
and ranks among the largest and most populous cities of the 
world.' 

** The people of Ghanah had for neighbours, on the east, a 
nation, which, according to historians, was called Siisii ; after 
which came another named Mali ; and after that another 
known by the name of Kaukau ; although some people prefer 
a different orthography, and write this name Kagho. The 
last-named nation was followed by a people called Tekrur.^ 



Thin extract is taken from Ibn KhnldunV Prolegomena, containtHl in the first 
volunie of his ' General History of the Arabs and Berbersi,' of which vohinie the 
library of the British Museum pos.ses.'M?s a copy. (MS. Ji.M. No. 9,574, foi. 90 v.) 
A few passages here omitted, will be discussed elsewhere. 

• This is manifestly a mistake. El Bekrf did not, though El Idrisf did, give 
such a description of Ghinah. But the positive statement pre})oiiderated. The 
Arabs were not critical enough to weigh n^ative against affirmative evidence. 

The expreadon taif mnrt be here iiBdenlood tomeao towafdt Aemterior^w joirti. 
The Arab geographen in general bad no idea of Negrobmd met of Ohiaoh, and 
my inadequate oonoeptiona of ita extent •oiriihifatd& 
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The people of Ghaaah declined in course of time, being over- 
whelmed or absorbed by the Molaththemuii (or muffled people 
—that is, the Morabites), who^ adjoining them ou the north 
towards the Berber countiy^ attacked them, and, taking 
possession of their territory, compelled them to embrace 
tlie Mohammedan religion.^^' The people of Ghanah, being 
invaded at a later period by the a nation of Blacka in 
their neigbboiirboodt were ezterminatedy or nixed with other 
Black nations. 

" Aa to the people of Uilf, they snrpaaBed the other Blacka 

in those countries in wealth and numbers. They extended 

their dominions, and conquered the Susu, as well as the king- 
dom of Ghaiiah in the vicinity of the Ocean towards the west. 
The Mohanmiedans say, that the lirst King of Mali was Bara- 
mindanah. He performed the pilgrmiage to Mekkahj and 
enjoined his successors to do the same.* 

" But the great King of Mali who conquered the Su^u, and 
took their countcji was named Man Jatah, which means, in ib» 
language of that countr} , Amir Lion, for Mdri signifies aa 
Amir, or prince of the blood royal^ and jdiak means a lion« 
These people also style the r^tives and oonnezions of tlie 
royal fimily Tikim/ We were not able to leam anytbing 



The tribes of the Desert in geneml, Tawdrik, Zen-li^ah, Sec. cover the lower 
part of the face witli a muffle or wrapper called IiiLinn. They coiibider it an 
impropriety to let the mouth he seen. From ^vl aniig the liiiidm they are named 
MoliiththemCin, or MulUsjiL I ht iiiviLsiuu t>i Giiiiuah by the Berbers, alluded to in 
the text, took place in the year of the Hijra 4G9. 

• B«i«iiiiiidiiidi«>1oJl«^. "ThiiBtiMiUttMinM spell (MiytIlnK]iaUKa)1>7 

the Sheikh 'Othmiin, a doctor and theologian of the people of Ghauali ( Ahli Ghinah), 
and one of the chief men of that country, w)iom 1 met in E^ypt in 796," &c. 

* Man Jitoh jds'ov ^^^U~Tikin Th ese word-s l>elong to the Man- 
dingo language. Mori, master, is found in the E,ev. R. M. M"'Brair''8 Grammar of 
the Mandingo, p. 40 ; jaito, a lion, }). 42. In Moore's vocabulary, (in Astley'a Col- 
lection, II. p. 294,) this word IS written jatta. The obsture and frttjuently nasal 
sound of the final vowels, seems common to both the Susu and Mandingo lan- 
pruacreH, The title Tiguing occurs in Isjuico's Journal (Paxk^t) Second Journey) ; 
and in Tomboktu according to Caiiiitfi} vocabulary (ui. p. 313), the word Tif^mi 
agnifieB King, 
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further respecting this kin^, and cannot therefore give his 
geneal<^. Nevertheless i was informed that he reigned five 
and twenty years. 

He was succeeded by his son Mansa Waii — ^that is, Sultaa 
'AH — who was one of the greatest kings that ever reigned over 
the people of Miii. He perfinrmed the pilgrimage to Mekkah 
in the reign of the Snltan £];-i!^ahir Bib&rs.'* To him suc- 
ceeded his brother WaH; after whom came another brothery 
named Khalifiih, who was insane, and amused himself with 
shooting arrows at his subjects. They rushed on liim one day 
and kiUrd lihn. 

" Ait< r liim caine Abu Bekr, who was descended from Mari 
Jatah ui the female line. The people of Mali, followinn- in ^ 
this respect the custom of the 'Ajem (strangers), among whom 
the sisters and sisters' sons succeed to the inheritance, chose him 
for their king. We have not been able to leam his lineage^ 
nor the origin of his father. 

Abu Bekr was followed by a freedman named Sakurah, who 
usurped the throne." Tliis king made the pilgrimage to 
Mekkah^ during the reign of Almalik Annafir; but on his 
return was killed at T6jtb&. The empire was increased, under 
him, hy the subjugation of other Black nations. It was in his 
time that the people of Malf made the conquest of Kaukail, 
and added it to their dominions, which already extended iioin 
the Ocean and Gliauah in the west, to the country of Tekrur 
in the east. Some, however, maintain that the conquest of 
Kaukail was made later. Haji Tunis, interpreter of Tekrur, 
says that the conquest of Kaukau was achieved by a general 
of Mansa Musa, whose name was Saghminhuh. 

" After Sakurah the kingdom reverted to the posterity of 
Mari Jatah, and Mansa Musa, son of Abu Bekr, ascended the 
throne. He was an excellent prince, and performed the pil- 



Mansii Wali LmjL« . Mansi, king, is found in all the MandiogQ yoei^ 

bularies. Changed into ManRO, and taking a nasal teimination, it becomes Maa> 
song. The name here read "Wali is evidently the Woollf so frequently oocumag 
in the modem accounts of Tomboktiii and the country of the Maadiiigoee. 
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grimagc in 724. The number of people enipio y ed to carry his 
baggage and provisions aiiiouuted to 12,000, all dressed in 
tunics of figured cotton, or tlie silk called El-W iiieni. The 
Haji Tunis, interpreter of this nation in Kahu'aii (Cairo), 
said that Mansa Musa brought with bim to Egypt no leas 
than 80 loads of Tibar (gold dust), each weighing 300 pounds. 
He brought the whole on camels, though in his own kingdom 
camels are not used, baggage being there earned on the backs 
of slayes,"' Mansa Musa, on his return^ conoeiTed the idea of 
building himself a fine palace. Abu I^ha^ showed him a 
modeU and erected the edifice^ with plaster and all kinds of 
omammts, fm which he received \2fiO0 mith^ls of gold. 
Mansa Musa maintained an intimate and friendly correspon- 
dence with Sultan Abu-l-Hasau, of Al-Maghreb, and reigned 
twenty-five years. 

" On liis death tlie empire devolved on Mansa Magha — that 
is. Sultan Mohamnied, for in their language Magha signifies 
Mohammed. He died after a reigu of four years, and was 
succeeded by Mansa Suleiman, son of Abu Bekr, and brother 
of Musa, who reigned twenty>four years. After him came 
his son, Mansa Ibn Suleiman, who died nine months after 
ascending the throne. Then followed Maii J&$ah« and Mansa 
Maghi, son of li^msa Musa, and reigned fourteen years. 
He (M£ri Jdtah) was a wicked and dissolute prmce. He sent 
an embassy to Abu Selfm, son of Abii-l-Hasan, Sultan of AI- 
Maghreb (the West), which embassy arrived in Fez in the year 
762 ; and among other presents which came with it, were some 
very tall animals called Zerafah (camelopards), as high as 
obelisks, and strange in the land of Al-Magkreb. 

" Abu Abdullah Mohammed Ibn Wasul, a native of Sijil- 
mesah, and who inhabited for a long time tlie city of Kaukau» 
in their country (t. e. in the empire of Mali), where he per^ 
formed the duties of Cadhi, told me* when I met him in 776, 
much more respecting the kmgs of that country than I can 

MaoMI Hiias LJU b itjled the King of Tekrtir hy UtkHxt^ vho 

relates his nait to £]^'pt on hu way to HdEkah, and deacribea the veelth and 
pomptnu retimie of the N^gro kiog^ in language to which even that anthorli peat 
reputation will hardly aecoM implicit credit See KoL et Extr. torn, zn* p. SS7> 
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reUie* He said that this Sultan Ji(ah was the worst king that 
evet existed ; that be wasted the treasuies^ was on the point 
of destrojii^ the palace erected bj his ancestors; and that he 
even sold to certain Egyptian merchants, for a trifling sum of 
money, a huge mass of native gold, weighing SOcwt*, and 
preserved among other emiosities in the royal treasure. Pro- 
vidence, however, punished him ; for he was afflicted with a 
disease very cuniuiou in those countries, and the ravages of 
which are particularly frtuiuent among the higher classes. It 
begins with a kind of lethargy or stupor, which renders the 
sufferer insensible during the greater part of the day. After 
lingering two years under this incurable malady, Ja(ah died 
in 775." 

" The people of Mil! chose his son Musa to succeed him. 
He was a just prince, but was overpowered by his wazir Mari 
Jafah, who threw him into confinement, and usmiped all the 
powers of sovereignty. This Wa^ has made some conquests 
towards the east. Passing the limits of Kaiilcau, he arrived at ^ 
the stations or fixed habitations in the land of TekaddH, which 
is behind the country' of the Morabites; but he has since 
restored that territory to its own Sultan. Tekadda is seventy 
days from Wt i frelan towards the south-west ; the road of the 
pilgrims (from Kaukaii to Egypt) passes through it. Sultan 
Musa is on fdendly tezius with the rulers of Zab and 
WergeUn." " 



" It is Borpriaing that a historian of so much sense as Ibn ^^MW^hl ahoaU 
join in oensaring King Jiitah for the im^jinaiy offence of selling a nuMi cf gold 
of a ton weight The &ble of a large mass of gold in the royal treaauM fiiwt 
referred to Gliiiiah (Not «t Eztr. M), then to M&li, and lastly to TomboktA | 
iriiere, however, the precious lump was reduced to the weight of 1,300 Ih. (Leo^ 
pt. VII. c. 5.) Winterbottom (Account of the Native Africans at Sierra Leone, 
II. p. 29), a competent medical authority, describes the disease above alluded to^ 
whicli, he says, proves fatal in ever}' instance. The disposition to sleep is so 
strong as sciircely to leave a suffieient respite for the taking of food. Even the 
repeated application of the whip, a remedy which has been firequeotl/ uaed» it 
hardly sufhcient to keep the poor wretch awake.** 

>« Tekaddii ) jjG ^ AmA * Thi« is the countiy of the MMMd^wr^ 
weit of WeigeUn. 

F 
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Ibn Khi^lHiin further relates, that, after ha\'ing written the 
preceding historical sketch, he learned that Mansa Musa died 
in 789, and was succeeded by his brother Mansi Magha. He 
being killed a year after, the want dmme was seised by 
Sanadakiy who had married Musa's mother, and whose suune 
means Wadr."* But ibis usurper was deposed in a &w months 
by a descendant of Mixi J&\^ A prince named Mahmdd, 
who came from the oomitry of the InfidelB in die interior, and 
who was descended from Mansa Ku, son of Mansa Wall, son 
of Mali Jiitah tlie FiiaL, was king of Mali in a.h. 792. 

It is stated in the foregoing extract that Giianali iii< i (rcd m 
the empire of the Morabites, an event which may he .issigiK d, 
with much probability, to the year of the Hijra 469, when the 
Mohanunedan faith was forcibly imposed on the pagan nations 
of Negroland contiguous to the Western Desert.'* But the 
Morabitesi bred up in a wild life, and under a loose patriarchal 
authflrilyi cannot be supposed to have thought much of social 
or politkal organisation. It is likely tiiat they extended their 
dominions without propagating a Ibrm of govemment» and that 
the kingdom of Gh&nah remained little changed by the loss oif 
its independence. In the time of £1 Idrfsf , or a little before 
the year of the Hijra 548, it was ruled by a descendant of 
Abu Taleb — that is, by a Zenagah — and this state of things 
continued probably half a century longer.*' 

But towards the interior, or south from Ghanah, were the 
following nations, viz. the Susii, Mali, Kaukau or Kagho, 
and Tekrur. In arranging these nations ail eastward £ram 



^ WBMlfaH pcoMhty means High or Supreme Counsellor, from ttm Qt Ma0% h%|^ 
md adigui^ a counaellor. (Dard^ Diet) Jairrie (IliBt. des Choses M^orables, m. 

S72) pleasantly describes the modo of dubbing a Solatequi among the Zapes 
(noir called BuUom, or lowlandere), near Sierra Leone. In Isaaoo's Journal (Park*k 
Saoond Journey, 8to. p. 238), mention is made of a king styled SallatiguorKouitu 
Fton tins wnrr^ c^-irlently derif«d the tHih JSknMtf boiM bj tlM King M BnaMik 
and some ot the Fellitah statee. 

Not, et Eztr. p. 642, note. Marmol, iii, fol. 21. Abu Bekr ben Omar was 
the Morabite conqueror of Negroland, whither he retired after thfi rise of Y6sef 
ben T^hiffa. Moura, Hist. (\on SoHprnn<>«. , p. 146. 

" "The Zen.lgah," says Ibn Khaidiin (tbl. 68 v), "claim to stand in the tamo 
felationsbip to Ab6 Tileb^ as do the Maghrdwah to X>thmlui ben 'Afiui.'* 
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Gli&iah, Ibn KhuWiiTi ^wed a very impeilbet eonoep- 

tion of the geography of Negroland, and particularly of its 
comparative geography. Tkuugii the name Tekrur may have 
belonged in his time to a country beyond Kaglio, or south- 
eastwards iium Ghanah, yet it certainly designated a king- 
dom south-westwards from that capital in the period an- 
terior to the rise of Mali. The Susu at present occupy a 
mantiiiia district compxiaing the basin of the river Scames, 
wherein they^haTe been established at least three centoziea* 
Theax language would favour the suppositioii that they aie 
zemotely connected with the Mandingoes. The people of 
Mali were certainly of the latter race; and it is probable tliat 
tliey and the §ufu were Idbdred tribes* who^ like tiie Manes 
and Mosi of later ttmes, issued from the mterioar; or — if for 
the sake of preciseness we may in this instance hazard a 
coiijcctiu'e— Iroin tliu country lying between Kong, Bergu, 
Ghiirnia, and Dahomy.*' The precise dates of the inviLsion of 
Ghanah by the Susu and the people of Mali are not given 
by Ibn KJiaidun, We are informed, however, that Mansa 
Suleiman* a prince bearing a Mandingo title, foimded Tom- 
boktu in a.h. 610 ; and since he is not included in the list of 
the kings of Ma^ we are warranted in considering him a king 
of the SufD^ whose conquest of Ghioiah must therefore have 
taken plftfoe between the yesxs 648 and 610 of the fiijra, pnK 
baUy not Itiiig anterior to the latter date. 



*• The Mandingo and S6s(l lai^uagcs at present differ widely from t .u li other, 
Vnit many circumstances, nevertheless, comlHnc to prove the ancient aifinity 
of tlie tvt'o nations. They are so frequently confounded together, that il is not 
easy to discover the limits of the country. Rennell, writing from Major 
Houghton^ainfonnadon (Elitriflati<mis Ac in Proc Afir. Assoc i. 275), calls <*Ma»- 
dmga, the ootmtry of the Summl* Idanson (Voy. au Sen^jal, 1757, p. 89), after 
•liimg dwt fhe people dwdliiig on Hitt bonks of flMOsmbfa an Mandingoei, addo, 
Bo9t»t poor myaqfAu&t comnie euc** The S(is6 language, which ii iddflty 
nndentood, b moafc eonectly spoken by die M^anTUgnaa (Gnm. and VoeBfa. the 
flhuoo E^guage, 1808, p. 48). TIm Jemift nMmuiet unite tiw two ntioiist 
^2mm^ OMte de HaadiiigiM^^MTi SaadDTil (HiiL de BOiiop. p. 48 1 ne ah» 
Jenfe, HtaL del OhoMt JUnMir. ni. p. 411). Wiiitailnttoiii(Aecoiiiit<if Natfone 
el flwm Iieoiie, Hii) axtends Che Qdfa ocmiitiy ftom the Blfer Kivae to fhe 
Bie Nnllea. 
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From llie dynasty of tihe Sfisii, then, dates the importance of 
Tomboktu:"^ but their empire did not continue long. The 
reign of Man Jatah, tlie conqueror of the Susu, probably 
commenced about the year GoO ; and with tlie kings of Mali 
begins a connected historical record. 

It is worthy of observation, that the conquests here related 
proceeded in the direction of wealth and commerce, and 
stopped wheie these allurCTients terminated. Ghanah and 
Tomboktu appear to have remained for a long time the 
furthest bounds of the empire of Mali. Eighty years elapsed 
before K%ho was aimexed to that empire; and as many 
more before tiie passion for conquest led Sanadald to invade 
TekaddiS a worthless possesdon^ which was soon aban- 
doned. Thus the Great Birer formed for many hundred 
miles the boundary of the empire of Mali, that is, of the 
Mandingoes, who are still extensively spread over the same 
ample region, and who chiefly uphold its trade, industry, and 
civilization. It is evident that Ghanah, conquered by the 
§u;|U, the foimders of Tomboktu, and annexed to Mali eighty 
years before this empire extended to Kagho^ was the frontier 
of Negroland facing Sijilmesah, and consequently the tract 
wherein Tomboktu now stands. Nor is it difficult to explain 
why the kingdom of Ghanah disappeared from the political 
horizon in the course of these events ; for the conquerors had, 
with a new language, a form of government capable of absorb- 
ing all foreign and inferior titles, and of establishing its own 
in their stead. The title Ghanah, therefore, was superseded 
by that of Mansa. — The principal evenU iccorded in the 
history of Giianaii, and the succession of the Kings of Mali, 
shall be here repeated in a tabular funn, and arranged chrono- 
logically; the date subjoined to each reign being, as far as 
can be ascertained, that of its commencement. 



II* Iieoia7B(ptTii.&5)fltttToiiibokl4 waslNifttbjMi^ . 
tihera it xtoaon to nupect that he only inpioved and laited into impoEtenoe » plaoe 
proriouaiy odMnig. Conde (Hut dei la Domiiiafiioii, fte., t. p. 402;) ttgetkM of a 
chieflain named Sfauur d Tomlmii ; Imt tbie tiCle j» probably a mineadiiig fiv 
Tombtitf I Tombalcftfi being cfnnmonly called m Barbaiy Tombd$, or Tembdto. 
Hie paisagebeie lefiBned ta oeeun in the aanakgf the year 897 a. {ajk 909.) 
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A.H. A.O. 

GuANAH (properly the King's title) deprived of Audaghort in . . 446 .... 1054 

Still independent in 460 .... 1067 

Compelled by the Morabites to relinquish Idolatry 

and embnice the Mohammedan feith 469 .... 1076 

Ruled by a descendant of Abu Tiileb (i. e. one of the 

Zen^ah nation) 548 .... 116S 

9vfir. Ohinah conquered by the ^kifd. 

Tomboktd fbunded by Muai SnkOmia 610 .... 121S 

N.B^TIie title CHiAMh aapemdad I17 thrt cfMa^ 

Mali. Miri Jtftah conquered the j^ft^ and reigned 25 years. 
Manii Waif (son of the preceding) performed the pilr 

giimage to Mekkah in the reign of Bibkat 6M^5 

Mansft Wfdf (brother of the pieceding^ 
Mmi Khali&h (another brother). 
Ibnei Abd Bekr (descended from MAn Jtftah in the 
female line). 
S^ktirali, a usurper, went to Mekkah in the 
time of Almalik An-Naafi^ and theiellMe 



Bubeequait to 710 1310 

(The conquest of Kattkafi is ascribed by some 
to the reign of Sdkdnh* by otihem to that 
which follows.) 
MannS Mfisa (son of Abd Bekr) performed the pil- 

griniage in 724 .... 1321- 

Mans^ Magh4 (son of the preceding) reigned 4 years 7S2 .... 1331-2 
Jlfans^i SnleimSn (son of Abu Bekr) reigned 24 years 736 .... 1335-6 

He was \iaiteil by Ibn Batutah in 7^8 •••• 1862 ■ 

MansS Ibn SuloinUin (son of the preceding) reigned 

9 mouths 760 1869 

Mans^ Jitah (sou of Mans& Magh4) ascended the 

throne in 761 .... 1860 

and reigned 14 years. 
Mama Musa (son of the preceding) reigned 14 years 776 1878 
His Wazi'r, Mmi Jiitali, usurped the sovereign 
^ power, and conquered Tekadd^ which was 
soon after relinquished. 

Mans^ Maghu (brother of the preceding) •••« • 789 .... 1887 

^anadaki, (L & the Waafr) and anotiwr nmrper. 
UahmH a dcMNndaat of Miri Jtoh the int, was 
UngofMilfm • m 18M 
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The position of all tke places mentioned in the preceding 
historical slvctch, may he satisfactorily aacertained firom the 
namtiye of Ibn Ba(u(ah> who visited Negroland about half a 
centmy earlier than Ihe date of Ibn Khald6n'g histoarj, and 
whoae lemarks thiow a Tahiabie light on the geography and 
social condition of the countries tben known under that deno* 
mination. A succinct account, therefoie, of his journey into 
Negroland shall be here given, for the sake of the elucidations 
derivable from it. 



IBN BAftTTAH'S JOURNEY. 

POSITION OF MALL 

Ibn IJatutah returned to his native city in 1850, after an 
absence of live and twenty years, during- which time he had 
visited nearly all the countries of the east, from Constantinople 
to China, from Bulghai: and Kipchak Tatary to Zingebar and 
the Indian islands. He employed the next year in risiting 
Spain and Barbary ; and then, to complete his acquaintance 
with the habitable earthy he undertook the perilous joumej 
over the deiert to tiie oountiy of the Blacks.*** In Suilmesah 
he was hospitably entertained by the brother of a merchant 
whom he had met at Kan-chan-fu in China, and, purcha«ng 
camels and provirions for foinr months, he joined a Ka£lah 
which set forward on its march to Nenrolami on the Ist of 
February 1352, under the guidance of Abii Moljianuued Ban- 
dakan^ of the tribe of Masufah. 



For an aeoomt of Ibn Bo^tttsh, whose Travela at least equal In interest thuee 
«f MBeoPdo^tM 'Hktoff oi AftMoluaninacbBi Dynasties in Spain,' by D. 
PkMoal da GmjVBgim, p, 848. This gtaOimm powHaa « copy of the complete 
nanalife of Ihi Batii(ah, and from kai trndiAiaa of ft (wUdk we hope will be 
preoenited to the pablie «m long) have bon ooUeelod the poaage* given above, 
iriudharanotiii gmnl to bo ftond ta Ftoftw twwriaHoB of Ihe dbd%> 
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In twenty-five days the Kafilah arrived at Teghaza, a town 
in the desert, where the houses were built of rock salt, and 
roofed with camel skins. The inhabitants of the place were 
•Uvea of the Masulah, employed in excavating and cuttii>g th« 
oait reqoired for the trade with Negroland. After a deiay of 
ten days on tke hill near Teghaza, and renewing its stock d 
water at the salt and muddy wells in the hollow (the supply 
ioft the next ten days in the desert heing precarious)^ the 
Klfilsh resumed its march**' It fortunately escaped the 
much dreaded difficulties: fresh rain-water lay in all the 
hoUows and crevices of the rocks; and at one place was found 

9 wdeRiibed,llHN^s«itMii6d,1»7ElBcM ^ 

jf* 4S6). The nit minM^ ha mji^ are two dajv from the Gieat Deaert, over whkli 
paflMitiM xeed to Obfauih, and twenty from SijOintah. Urn Bsfcl^eh, tmfdliqg 
dowly, finmd the latter distenoe to be a journey of twentj-fife daye. TIm Mfttaiiitt 
gnaml, Aivd Bekr ben Omar, purchased Negro slaves at a place hi thedeHtteaUei 
Gaaza, whom he sent to Spaoit ocdhaqged for EiiropMn ibrea, to recruit hit 
amy (Oende, Hist de la Dom. ii. p. 86). The Gasza here mentioned is probably 
Tcghllza miniated in the original text, and fiirther disfigured bj the Spanish writer. 
JBl Idrisf (Rec. de Yoy. p. 107) mentions a place in the desert called Tag^ite* 
Acooiding to Cadamosto (c xii. foL 137 v), Tegh&za signifies C^odWv, or a 
loader (an old word, iU changed into CaHcatojo in the recent edition of Ramusio) ; 
Importing that the place to called was the residence of those who loaded thecamebb 
or furnished the freight for the trade with Negroland. Peritsol (Itinera Mundi, ed. 
by Hyde, p. 124), explains it othennso, and translates Teghdza, earth loaded with 
gold.- Ibn Bat6tah saya, that at Aiwalatin the salt fetchctl from ten to eighteen 
mithkfils the load, and at M^li twenty or thirty, or sometimes forty mithk&ls; and 
Leo states tliat when he was at Tombokt6, the price of a load of salt rose there 
to eighty ducats. Cadamosto quotes much higher prices. The ducat or mithkal is 
vnlned by Jackson at 3#. 6d. Another writer informs us, that the load of salt 
(600 lb.), worth 45. at Tegha/a, paid 5/. duty at Gngo (True Historical Discourse 
of Muley Hamet's Rising, c. ii.). It hjis l^ecn asserted by Jackson (Account of 
Morocco, p. 24'1), and too readily believed, that there is a second Teyhara near 
the coast. But that author's meaning is explained by his map, in which we find 
written Eoit Taroita (TeghAza) and West Tarnssa Arah<f (tht Trarzaa, or, as Labat 
Mriirs their name, Eteraxa). According to Jtickson's ortli(i<»Taphical system, the 
i^^m^e Arabic name may be written Teghilza, Tegrassa, or Tor t^. Cailli^ (Voy.&c. 
XiiiTu II. p. 417,) came to some wells called Trar/ik., or Trasas, within the region of 
loose sand, and which have been nevertheless mistaken for the wte of Teghliza, 
whereas they obvk>udy owed their name to the triW that dug them. 
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SO oopious ft spring of delidons water, that the travellers, after 

satisfying their thirst, washed themselves and tiicir cluthus iu 
the limpid stream. The fine truffles growing in this tract, 
compensated in some degree for the troublesome insects infest- 
ing it. One of the merchants beiongmg to the Kafilah strayed 
too far from it, and was lost. This misfortune served as a 
wainiiig to Ibn Bii|u(ah^ who had previously made it a practice 
to march in advance and wander over the plains. The dead 
body of the strayed merchant was afterwards found by another 
Kafilah about a mile from water. 

TiserahUL, the station at which the Kafilah next arrived, 
was a stagnant pool, where it was customary to halt three 
days, for the purpose of repairing and replenishing the water- 
skins. It was also usual to send forward from this place the 
couriers (el takshif), a name commonly given to iiil of the 
tribe of Mcisufah,"' For merchants arriving at Taserahla 
always despatched letters to Aiwalatin, apprising their friends 
of their approach, and engaging tliLiii to iiicct the Kafilah with 
water four days from the latter place. If tlie courier died on 
the way^ as often happened, then no aaaistance came from 



ra Tiaerahi^ liyjjlJ. Respecting the Miis6fah, ^^ ho were generally called 
el Takshif, that is, the scouts or couriers, and who appear to have occupied the 
whole road from Teghdza to T()ml)okt4, there is a pasxige in Ibn KhaldtiT) (fol. 89) 
which, with a little abridj^ment, is worth transcribing — " After the fall of tlie 
Morabite dynasty, the tribes of the Molaththem6n returned to the desert, and 
now occupy the countries which they originally p<Mi8es8ed in the vicinity of Negro- 
land. But as we have already observed, the emigration of the Zenagah tribes was 
but partial : ;i few only of the MasuMi aud Lamtunah obeyed the impulse, while 
tiie iiutjui ity of the tribes remained behind, and keep in our days tkeir old tettlemenU 
in the Sahrdt paying tribute to the Kings of Negroland, on whom they depend, and 
in whose armies they eem. The Goddilah are directly opposite to the Dhsiv^ 
Hassan, a branch of the HoAkd AiOm, tOM in 8d« d Ak^a ; the Tamittfmih 
are opposite to the Dhttwd-MaiiBtir and Dhawi ^heiMlah, faiaadiee of the nnie 
gnat tiiie Ihnig hi livfl^bifr-l-Aksa. The M— fifth Aee the Zli^hBh, an Aiah 
tiibe hi U^gfanbiHl-AdHit ; and the Lamtah adjoin the Bea6 Biyyah, oeonpj 
li»-ZAii,**— Tbns it appear* that the Martifth inhafciting the twet of deaflrt hetwecn 
Spm^sah and Tombokt6 were m their oU $*t$kmmt9^ and, therefore, in the tnwt 
between Sijilmteh and Ohinih. (See pi^ 17.) Leo (pt i. c. 17-19) pointi oat 
the litiiatiQn of the varieiia ftniilieB of the Machtl (Molhel) tribe of Aiaba. 
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Aiwaiatin, and the Kaiilah perished in consequence. ** For," 
says the Arab author, that deaert is filled with demons ; and 
if the courier goes alone^ they forthwith appear, bewilder and 
startle liim, till he strays from the way, when his destruction 
is inevitable; for there is no path or track to guide him, 
nor anything but an immense wilderness of sand driven 
about by the winds, so that where there is now a level plain, 
there arises in a few minutes a hillock, whidi again quickly 
disappears. The guides in this desert, therefore, have nothing 
to rely on but constant practice, and require no ordinary 
share of luLrcpiditj and sell-possession. The appearance of 
our guide, who was one of those best acquainted with the 
country, caused me much surprise, inasmuch as he had but one 
eye, and that one diseased."" 

The merchants of the Katilah engaged a Masufi courier £br 
100 mithkals of gold, and on the sixth day after leaving 
Taserahla, they descried with delight the signal fires of those 
who had adyanoed to meet them from Aiwaiatin. The tract 
passed over abounded in herds of the ba^ el wuhash (the Ante- 
lope Bubalis), which were chased by the MasiL&h, and killed 
with arrows. Their fiesh, causing thirst, was little eaten: but 
their stomachs contained water; and Ibn Batutah saw with 
astonishment their contents drained by the people of the 
desert. Serpents were also numerous in the same region, 
A merchant of Telemsan, who accompanied the Kafilah, 
amused himself witli catching these reptiles ; but he was on 
one occasion bitten in the hand, and the inflammation that 
ensued continuing to increase, he killed a camel, thrust liis 
wounded hand into the stomach of the slaughtered animal, and 
kept, it there for some hours, till the pain was assuaged. 
The desert travelled over in the last four days to Aiwaiatin 
differed much from the preceding tract. It was dry and hot in 
the highest degree. The Klfilah ocdudonally met with par- 
ties of the Masu&h and Berdamah, who carried water about for 



* The solitude and dangers of the dewrt natnxtlly incline the mind to the 
tenon of supeistition. Mazoo Polo (Bfandenli edit. p. 169) relates that the 
Desert of Lop, in TuXaryt it haunted by spirits who call tnmiUen by their names 
in the voice of friends, and lead than viinj. 
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sale. In the fore^oiiior account of the desert })c t\vcen Taserahla 
and Aiwaiatin, it is easy to recof]fnize " Tlie J )cserl," jn-opeily 
so called, of El Bekri, the Desert of Tiser of Ki idrisi, and 
the Azawad of Leo. The breadth of the dreaded timet* 
people d bj the fears of travellers with demons ; its distance 
from Sijilmesahj aiid from the southern liimt of the Sahra ; its 
poiaeisan the Maaufah ; and the numerouB ieipents infeeting 
it^ aie all 80 many maiks whereby it may be dJacovered imdeor 
its yarioua de]iamuiati<nuL"* 

Two lunar months were spoit in the journey ficom SyiU 
mesah to Aiwal&thk.** This was the fronlaw territory of 
Mall, and had for ruler a black officer named Huse'in Farba, 
the word farhd signifying governor in the language of Mali. 

4 hundred mithkultj wiia a Iitrge hire, if we estimate it by the price ol salt at 
Tt^hkza, wluch was probably but one initlikal the load. In the descriptions of the 
Desert of Tiser, the serpents infesuiii; it arc always mentioned. Tlity were dressed 
with riiilt and wormwood, according to El Idrisi (Rec. dc Voy. p. 108), and eaten by 
the Blacks. If tlie loose hot sands abruptly approach the limits of v^etation on 
the southern border of the Sahr4, between the 4th and 9th westerly m^iduns, this 
phenomenon mmi be ascribed to the prevalence of northerly mnds, which drive the 
aand within Hniit of the nins. On the coast the drift of the sand seems to lean 
towards the notth. 

^ AiwaUtin ^ > c^gnlar pliual, loraaed ftram the angular Walei or 

WattlB. T1tiiai|f^ahaad,malMai&tfa»phusl«ir4fM(HM%ll^ 
lar, a Iboti Inakei Utmm, The Bolier aamM of towns aie dtan in the plural 
nunber, eompvelMnding tiia amnl villigei wiAiai Hw lunHa of a r«N«<r<^ or 
4iitriefe. Wa]fta(Giia]ala) iadeicribed lijI«o(pLTi.e.60Xnoiaaatown»hul 
•teiritoiy containing t]inebaanleli(canU) and aonie Mattered Hence 
he might with propriety have written Igtulattn^ as he wrote IgMitm for WlUUn» 
theHoden ofOadamosto. The oonunenaal importance once enjoyed bj ilwal4t2n 
is agreeably illnstrated by an anecdote related In the Histoiy of the Mohammedan 
DynastieB in Spain, p. 802. While Ibn Batfitah was at the court of M61£, he wit- 
nesnd one day a Uasdff nuUqg Into the pveaenoe of the King,and pmalnliqg 
Umself in the manner cf a suppliant When adced who had wnmgsd Urn, lit 
replied, Mandi^tl hiwatttin l^UJU, whidi dnkib the Oomor or 

Ticeroj of AMitin. llandiajA or Msnihagd Is dbnonaly derived htm Manai, 
with tlie Bsrtier pronnndatlion % the h pieSmd to the ftUowing wmd is the a^ of 
die p ossesi iv e case (yentnie on the Berber langnags^ in tbe Appendis to Laiii^* 
TnndalioB of HenHaBanals TVnvei% jp. 4I»), 
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Ibn Ba|tttah waa but little pleased with tlie maimers of tlia 
BlackSy among whom he had expected to see more homage 
paid to men of his complexion. He even thought of retum- 
ii^ immediatelj to Sijihn^sah, but hia aitgmal plana prepon- 
derated* and be xeaohed, at any cate, to explore Negroland* 
Hia attention waa engaged by the angular chavaeter and 
euatoma of the Maauiah, Yrhf> fonned the higher dasa of the 
inhabitants of AiwaHtin. Though Mohammedans, they had 
a law of succession resemblincj that of the pagans of Malabar. 
Their women, handsome and lliiely-fonned, went unveiled, and 
conversed with the men on terms of liecdoni and ec[uaiity- 
which fidly spoke the dissolute manners of the place/' 

After staying fifty days in Aiwalatin, Ibn liatutah engaged 
a Masufi guide, and, in company with three merchants^ set 
forward for Mali, which waa a good twenty-four days' journey 
distant. In ten days he came to Zaghaii, a large town inhap 
bited by black traders, and some whites of the Ibddhiyah sect, 
called $aghanghu. Leaving Zagbarii be arrived at Karsekho, ^ 

a dty on the bank of the Great Bayer whidh is the Nile/ 
After describing the downward comae of the river in teima i 
which shall be examined further on, the traveller's narrative 
thus proceeds : — " We marched from Kaiseklio and came to 
the river Saiisarali, which is ten miles from Mali, and it being 
the custom of the country that no one enters there without 
asking leave, I wrote to the company of Whites, and to its chief, 
Mohammed ben Alfakih Aigeznli, and also to Shemso-d-din,to 
engage me a lodging; and so, when I came to the river (San- 
(aiah), I embarked in a canoe, and without further trouble, 
arrived at the city of MaU, the residence of the Sultan of 
Negroland; and, landing near the burial ground, I walked 
directly to the quarter of the Whites, and found Mohammed 

^ The title Farba , home by the chief officers in the empire of M^lf, is 
originally the same as that of Farma or Farim, usual among the Susu and Man- 
dingoes near the coast. Jobson (The Golden Trade, p, 58) difttiiigiiislies l^etween, 
the Ferrans (Farinis) and Feraml)ra (the Farinba of Park). Gnlberry (Fragm. 
d*un Voy. i. p. 425) o)>serves, that in Bamb(ik, the power has passed from the 
Seratik, or nominal king, to the Farims. The ssune is true of the neighbouring 
states, which at prce^ient hardly acknowledge a paramount authority. For th« 
Mastiff law oi succession, see p. 40. 
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ben Alfakih, who had procured me a lodging opposite to hii» 
own house." 

Tl^n Ba^u^ah fell sick soon after his arrival in the capital of 
Mali, and two months elapsed before he was able to yiat 
Mansa Suleim&i. Returmng on that occasion from the 
pakoe, he was followed by those who brought the KingVi pre- 
sent. Th^ called to him to rise and receive it, while thej 
bore it towards him with an air of much inqportanoe* But 
what was the surprke of the Arab tnnreller» who eiqtected to 
receive a handsome garment, or a sum of money, to find the 
royal gift to consist of only three scraps of bruj-d, some lia.shed 
mutton, and a calabash of milk. He subsequently took occa- 
sion to reprove Mansa Suleiman for ins want of munificence, 
and thereupon rereived from him, as a conciliatory gilt, a robe, 
lodging, an allowance while he remained, with a sum of money 
at his departure. 

But the arrangements of Mansa Suleiman's court did not 
betray the sordid disposition imputed to him» Hi^ appear to 
have been conceived in a style of rude pomp and majesty no 
bnger witnessed in the same countiy. Within the royal 
palace was an alcove or vaulted chamber communicating with 
the interior, and having towards the hall of audience three 
windows covered with silver gratings, and as many more with 
gratinjifs of ^o\d or silver gilt. Over these gratings hung silk 
curtains, the drawing of which served to show that the king 
was seated within. The officers and people then assembled. 
The I'ai ari or chief captains, with their archers, spearmen, and 
musicians, ranged themselves on both sides of the alcove, and 
on the signal being given, by thrustiDg a handkerchief of 

197 z^gbah Its inhahitantB were called Zangaritah ij\ys^j. While 

the Ibllowen of the Ibadhia doctrine vore named ignghang^t lyUiUo* Oftibodox 

smmitefi were called T(m {^jy* Ba(6|ah motions no rirer on his route 



^ ^ ^ ( , ✓ 



from Ai'wai&tin to KarsekJid jdc^^U , nor does he state the distance, which pro-> 
UUy WIS net great, firem this phce to the l^farah S^^dltf • 
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Egyptian iimsliii Liirougli ihc grating of one of the windows, 
the musicians fell to work with drums, ivory flutes, pipes of 
cane and calabashes, and made an extraordinary din. Outside 
the alcove stood Dugha, the interpreter, and near him a man 
who carried his words to the king, and brought back the royal 
answer.** 

At times the king gave audience in the open air, seated on 
a platform covered with ailk^ and called Bambi. A large silk 
umbieUa^ like a canopy, was held over his head, having on 
the top a golden biid as large as a £ileon. He walked slowly 
on these occasions, suzrounded by 900 armed dares. Two 
horses and two rams were led forth, among other emblems of 
royal state. The Kong's words gave rise to laudatory harangues 
in tile assembly, in the course of which the soldiers signilied 
their ajjpi ubation by twanging their bows. Whoever spoke 
to the King, or was addressed by him, stripped himself to the 
waist, and, throwing himself prostrate, sprinkled dust or clay 
over his head, and beat the ground with his elbows. The 
firequent exhibition of this abject humihty offended Ibn 
Batutah, who also reprobates the custom of allowing the 
female slaves and young girls, not excepting the King's 
daughters, to go completely naked, and to appear in that 
state before the King himself. He censures also the grotesque 
exhibitions of the poets or munes, who were called jold (the 
plural of jdl),^ He witnessed the performance of <me who 

<<• 

• The terms Fariiriah ^ ,^ .J a;ul FariCri ■> applied by Ibn BatiitaJi to Uic 

chief officers of Mali, iuiU v lucli he tninslated Aiiiir>, :ti (' respectively the collective , : ■ . ff 
and plural of Arabic form, from the word Fary^ whicli m iJie iiauiiiuia .^mguage (a » . ' 
dialett of the jMandingo) dgnifies wilour at courage. From this word comes Fariba^ 
a valiant man (Dard, Diet Wolofe et Bambara). The Mandingoes form personal 
nouns with the mffiz «m; thus ttomfanko^ power, come» fankama, a powerfiil man 
(]f»Bnifr% Gtam. of Maadingo, p. 6). Thus it it prolMiUe that ftom tihe mid Fary 
it derived the tififlB F^irlia, FVinna, or whidi the oonqueeto of the Ifandingo 
nee have spread «> widely ilirough GkdneiL Bat tiw Fluims, or lieutenants, are^^^ ^ ' 
nmr mperior to the SeiaAiks, or Kings, and the title of the latter naa at one time * ' 

aeooadaiy (eee Note 115) ; so that WTerd^ tillee in Chunea steading on the rains 
of pieoeding titieib many monuinenti of zeTolutUm. 

It b obvioiie that the poets here deocrfbed are the Mi-ki$f or ihging men, of 
the ]iandii4$oc» (see "Uiai^ TraYels, p. 232). But it .murt not be tnppoeed thai ^ 
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wore a masquerade dress of leathers, with a wooden head^ 
liLe Lliat of some bird, and, thus disguised, delivered an 
extemporaneous harangue before the Kin^. He says nothinef 
of the industry or trade of Mail ; yet the length at which he 
descnbes the dresses of the courtiers, and his frequent mention 
of silks and of gold and silver ornaments, show that the Negro 
city did not imptress Ms nund with the idea of porerty. The 
King wore a gown of European manufacture. 

Among the Mandingoeg or other nations in Western Afinca, 
no trace at present exists of the manners of MIUI, or of the 
pompous forms of a great monarchy* But in Tariba and 
Bergu, on the banks of the Quonay we find sbsolnte soivareigns, 
who are approached with the same humiliating ceremonies 
above descrihed. While the King sits richly clothed, and the 
musicians strain their efforts, the courtiers strip themselves to 
the waist, and bow their heads to the dust. In Bergu the 
King is followed by a troop of naked girhk"^ The idea of 



by Jfi] ^J^j^ in the (Arabicized) plural Jol i iirs- , Ibn Batiitah meant to 
represent the word Jelli-k^. He must be understood, to say that the Jelii-kes, in 
« Mall, were of the nation called Jold. Park says (Second Journey, Rvo. p. 57) that 
•*tVios*' vvho trade on credit are called Juli.'" But this appears to he a rash and 
incorrect explanation of the name. The ^vurd julo signifies debi or bondage, but 
not a debtor. Thp same author, in describing lurther on (p. 228) the route south- 
ward to ik-du, mentiona several Jidi towiiB, and obscTVd^, that "thejulis are 
people who undejtjtend the language of Boedoo and Minian;!, and are employed as 
brokers," (See. But our dithculties respecting the applitarinn of this iiarae are 
removed by CaiViu, wlio iidnrms us (Voy. ^ Temboctou, ii. yy. S2, l(>tl), that m 
Ba«nbaia tlu Mrtudingoes are called Juuliu^ Diwilds. i r Joias. it is probable, how- 
ever, that thi name properly belongs to the inhabitants ut the country south of Bam- 
buiji, whei (J J'ai k pointed out the Juli towns. But in the Bambara language DhioU 
(according to Dard's orthography) means red; may not the JollL, Julia, or Jaulas, 
therefore, be the people referred to in the document procured from the Governor 
of SenegaU and published in the Appendix to Adamses Narrative (p. 197), wherein 
B^u is described to be " un pays habits par un peuple rougeain^? 

Clapperton's Second Journey, pp. 47, 52, 72. The persons pf O rtratlu g them- 
selves before the King of Yariba were contemptuously caUed ** Smdeiten,** hj 
Clapperton's Houasa servant ; so little are the usages of GhAmh mnrloMnni in 
the nei^bourhood of Kandl Lander (Expeditnn to the Niger, i. p. 172), dmoSkhg 
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royalty ixs regards both its iiilernal principle and external 
form, is now in Yariba precisely what it was five centuries ago 
in Mall; and this remarkable fact may perhaps justify the 
'suspicion that tlie people of Mali originally issued from the 
coiintcy a^oining Bergu, Yariba, and Dahomy, and whereia 
there now exists a Mohammedau, and probably a Mandingo 
atate called Magho.*^ 

Ibn Ba|u^ relates his departure from Mali in these words: 
I arriyed in MlUi on the 14tli of the month Jumadarl-awwal, 
of tbeyear 75S(£9th Jime»135^,andlleftitonthedj3ndof ' 
Moharrem in the f^^iving year (^th February, 1353). I ' 
departed in company with a merchant named Abd Bekr Ibn / 
Yakiib, and we took the road to Mimah. I rode on a camel, 
because horses are so dear in tiiat country tliat (me often costs 
100 nuthkais." From these expressions, combined with those 
in which he describes his arrival in Mali, it appears evident 
that he never crossed the Great River, and therefore that the 
citj of Mall must have stood on the northern side of that 
stream. He came to Karsekho, situate on the northern bank 
of the Gbreat Biveri which is the Nile." He did not cross 
this stream, but proceeding to ihe river San^arah, and em- 
barking on ity be reached MaK. When qtdtting this place^ 
he mounted bis camel at once, and took the road to MImalu' 
It is therefiire certain that Mali was on the same bank of the o 
Great Biver as Karsekho and Mimah. 



these ceremonies, names tiie kiiig Mmolah, of wliidi the Mandingo title Maosi 
may poeaihly be a part. 

M It is naiuftefe tiiat Ae kmgdosn oallsd JUha by Clapperton (Seoond Journey, 
p. 69) m the Ma|^ of Dupuis (BeadeiiM m Ashantee^ p. zofin), and u tbo jdat- 
tical wttih the Mohanunedaii Idngdom of Zogho, said by tiie latter mUba (p. civ.) 
to adjoin the Tegah tribes (Bergii) and Hhe Ayah (Yariba). ^e road ftom 
Athantee to Niki, the capital of Bengfi, after paasuig Uiroiigh the town of Zogho, 
eondiiela to fle]amo» Jambodd, and Sdstf, or Siiso* Hie last two names are appa> 
nntlj Msadiiigo. Tlie name of the Saltan of Mag^o^ residing m the city of 
CHiocama (Ghtirma) is said (Dupois, p. osdx.) to be Maiibn ShcAcy, an obvkfiis 
mureeding for Fsrba Shego. ItBeeimiyeiylikdy that the title of Halm or llafl^o, 
vaguely given by the people on the ooast to a Mohammedan pimce in the intemir, 
is tiie Mandingo name Ma§^ tiiat isi Mohammed. 
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To this conclusion it maj be objected, that Leo Africantii 
places Melli (M^i) on a southern branch of the Chreat fiiyer, 
or Niger, as he styles it. But that wxiter^s statements, if 
viewed oomprehensivelj, and tlioronghly understood, will be 
found to afibrd, in th£i instance, no £bmi ground whereon to 
build an aigument. He says that the country called by the 
Moors Gheneoa (Genewah), and by the natives Genni (Jenni), 
extends 250 niilcy along the Isiger, to the place where tliat 
river enters the ocean. And again, he says that Melli lies to 
the south of Gheneoa, and extends 300 miles along a branch 
of the Niger. Now it is obvious that the river on which Melli 
stood, is converted into a branch of tlie Niger by the same 
hypothesis which led the river of Genni directly westward to 
the ocean ; and we are not bound, while rejecting the erxo* 
neous theory, to respect the modifications forced by it on 
collateral information ; nor to admit Leo*s descriptions, clothed 
in the language of system, in opposition to Ifan Batutah's dear 
statement of fiusts***" 

But if we cannot admit that the capital of Mali was situate 
on any stream entering the Joliba from the south, so neither 
can it be supposed to have stood on any tributary slrcam join- 
ing that river on its left or northern bank. For why should a \ 
traveller make such a circuit as to continue his route south- 
wards to Karsekho, and then ascend a stream in order to 
reach a point to which he might have gone directly by land ? 
And besides, the left bank of the Joliba, within the limits 
wherein we may reasonably look for the site of Mali, has been 
travelled over by Mungo Park, who found there no tributary | 
stream. The mention of the river Sanfarah, therefore, pre- 
sents difficulties which admit of only one explanation* A 
great river like the Joliba, periodically overflowing the adja- 
cent country, will probably form many channels, and insulate, 
perhaps by permanent canals, long tracts of low land, as is 
exemplified on a small scale in the course of the Medway j 
below Chatham. Now, if we suppose that Mali stood in a 
low tract, intersected by a canal of the Joliba, called ^aui^arah. 



Leo A&icanua, pt. vii. c 3 & 4. 
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then Ibn Batutali's movements may be easily explained. That 
the banks of the Joliba are ahnost impassable in the rainy 
season we know £rom the narrative of Park, who, being a 
atiaiiger in the country, struggled through difficulties whieh a 
native perhaps would never have thought of encountering. 
But Ihn Ba|u^ had an experienced guide ; going to Malf, 
therefore^ at the commencement of the rains (the end of June), ' 
he directed his course to an easily accessible point of the 
Joliba, and thence proceeded to the capital by the canal: 
leaving Malt in the middle of the dry season (the last day of 
re))ruary) lie nujuiited his camel and crossed the country. 
Moreover, we are fortunately able to show that our by jjo thesis 
respecting the Sansarah, is not only not unnatural nor impro- 
bable, but that it truly represents tlio physical character of 
that part of the Joliba now under consideration, and that 
there is, in £u:t, a canal or arm of the river in the very 
place where we should e^ect to find thv Sansarah. Mungo 
Park, describing his voyage down the Joliba icom Samee to 
SegOg says, ** We passed down a small stream to the nortih of 
Sego-korro, and halted opposite to Sego-sikoRO, near the 
sandhills, where I formerly waited for a passage/' In ezpkp 
nation of these words, it must be observed that Sego-koiro is 
on the northern bank of the river ; Sego-sikorro, where the 
Xing of Bambara resided, on the southern bank. The small 
stream north of Sego-korro, therefore, down which the tra- 
veller pa.ssed, (in the middle of August, when the floods were 
at their height,") must have been a canal or arm of the river 
insulating the ground on which Sego-korro stood.^' Park 



^ Park^ First Journey, p* lOff. In the Bee. des Voy. torn* xi. p. 68, it is main- 
tained that all the villages composing Sego are on the right or southern bank of 
the riTer. But the general character of the information there given will not bear 

to be weighed against the clear testimony of Fark. It seems not improbable that 
Kansekhd was a part of Sego, but there is no necessity for in»sting on that point. 
Perhaps if Cailli^ who applied the Wolof term Marigot, which he had learned in 
Sene^l, to all the creeks of the Great River, had inquired how they were called in 
Bambara, or lower down, he might have learned the name Sansarah. Perhaps, too, 
the Gozen-zaire of Sidi Hamed'B narrative (Riley, Loss of the Brig Coninierco, 
p. 362), Tiiight have been more correctly written Go-sansarali. It seems to owe its 
pfeeent form to Riley's partiality to the hypothesis uniting (he N^fit with the Zaire. 

G 
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does not state the lengtli of the small stream, nor saj whether 
he entered it near Samee ; but these particulars are here of 
little consequence, since <nir object is not to identify the small 
stream of Park with the Sansarah of Ibn Batiitah, but only 
to show bow perfectly our hypothesis respecting the latter 
luurmonizes with natiire and with fact. Yet it must not he 
* concealed that there is reason £» beliefing that the site of 
the capital of Mill was near Samee, Ibn Khaldun writes the 
proper name of that capital in characters wanting, unfortu- 
nately, the diacritic points ; but these being suppHed by pro- 
bable conjecture^ the passage in question will nm thus : And 
the residenee of the Idng df the people of Mitf is the city of 
Bennty' (or Benna)."* A place called Binni, of little impor- 
tance, stands on the north bank of the Johba, about seven miles 
above Samee. 

The sequel of Ibn Batutah's journey shall be related in ]>is 
own words, though ^vHth some curtaihncnt. He thus ])ro- 
ceeds i — " We came to a wide creek or arm of the Nile, which 
oan be crossed only in boats, on the third night after we left Mali. 
On aniring at its banks, I beheld, with astonishment, about 
sixteen immense animals^ which I tiM^ to be elephants. 
However, when I saw them plunge Into the water, I called out 
to Abd Bekr Ibn Takub, and askedhimwhat are these? And 
he repUed, ' They are river horses (Hix>popotami), whidi come 
ashore to fised** They are much larger than commcn honesy 
yet resemble them in their heads and the fulness of their 
manes, but their feet are Kke those of elephants. On another 
occasion, when navigating the river from Tomboktu to Kaiikau, 
I had a view of these animals. They were s-^vimmmg about 
with their heads above the water, and snorting. The natives 
attack them with javehns, to which are attached a number of 
cords. If the animal be struck in the neck or the leg, he is 
foxm. overcome, dragged to the bank, and killed. The natives 
eat the flesh, and the banks of the river are strewed over with 
the bones of these animals.** 

» The wide ann of the river (KhaUj) reached by our traveller on the tki d night 
after his leaving JMUUi muat have been the branch obeerved by OaiUie to join the 
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** At tbis arm of the Nile we rested in a village governed by 
a negro named f*arba Magha, one of those who hadacoompanied 
Mansa Muaa on liia pilgrimaga. He idkted to ua, tbat when 
Manaa Muaa came to tlna plaoe^ he^gsye to. Abu-l*Abbaa 
AMnkalf, a white man and Kadhi who attended himt 4^000 
mithlfila for the esiq^enaei of his journey. Ab64-Abbaa, 
however, on arriving at Mlmah, eomplained that hia money 
was stolen. The King thereupon sent for the governor, and 
threatened him with death, if the money and the thief were not 
iumiediately discovered. The search seemed at lirst fruitless; 
but on the slaves of Ahn-l-Abbas boino; menaced and strictly 
questioned, one ui tliem, a young girl, pointed out the spot where 
her master had buried the money, Mansa Musa, on hearing 
thisy bauiahed the Kadhi to the countxy of the UnbelievefSj 
who eat men. There he stayed four yeaxs, before he wia 
petmitted to return ; and the Blacks did not eat him^ because 
th^ say that white man's flesh is bad meat, bemg £abhy and 
immature. And here I must rekte a eurious anecdote. Some of 
diese cannibak, led by a chief, came on a eertain oceasion to 
the court of Manafi Suleiman; Ihey were dothed in silk 
wrappers, and had enormous pendants in their ears, the holes 
in which were ;in inch in diameter. The King received them 
with mucii distniction, regaled them sumptuously, and, as a 
token of regard, gave them a slave girl. They immediately 
killed the girl, and ate her ; then, besmearing their hands and 
faces with her blood, they visited the Sultan, and thanked him 
for his present. In the countty of these cannibals thece m ^ 
mines of gold.^* 

'^Leaving the village on tiie water side, we came to Koil 
lfisnsi» where the camel that I was ridii^ died. When my 



river from the west at Isaca. He supposed it to come from Sego (Voj. k Tem- 
boctoa, p. 239), but its separation fit>m the main stream must be lower down. 
There is, as yet, no sufficient reason to deny that the river of Sego is also the river 
of Jenni, am! that the latter place stands between its biaache«» and not between 

two distinct rivers. 

* This anecdote, like most stones of cannibalism, has the dofoct of not pro- 
ceeding from un eye witness; but it proves oae &6t| namelj, tiiat the people xtf 
JllUi were not cannibals. * 
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servant told me of this accident, I went out to witness it wtth 
my own eyes^ and there I behdd the Blacks already devouring 
the carcass^ their custom being to eat every kind of dead 
animaL I then sent two of my followers to a town called 
Zaghari, about two days* journey from Korf Mansd, to buy me 
another camel. In six days they returned, and we then took 
the road to Miiiiah. We did not enter that town, however, 
but encamped outside near the wells. Thence we arrived at 
Tomboktu, a city four miles distant from the Nile. Most of its 
inhabitants ^ire people of Miniah, or of the tribes called Ahno- 
laththemun. One day I went to visit the governor, Farba 
Milsa, and met at his house a Masufi, who had just arrived in 
Tomboktu, to take the command of the people of his tribe 
established there. The goTcmor gave him a robe, a turban, 
and pair of tiowsers^ all of £igured cotton ; and made him sit 
on a shieldj while the chief people of ius tribe lifted him above 
their heads."^ 

At Tomboktu I embarked ia a small canoe made of a 
single trunk of a tree, and went down the river. We landed 

every night, and went to some inhabited plaec to procure what 
we wanted, — such as oil, and other necessaries — ^giving in 
exchange for them salt, drugs, and trinkets. We came to a 
place, the name of which I have forgotten, but where Farba 
Suleuuan, a Haji of sterliug worth, was governor. He was a 
man of great size and strength, and had a bow which none of 
the Blacks but himself could bend. I went into his house to 
ask for a little durrah, and my request being interpreted for 
him by a faidk who was present, he took me by the hand^ and 
led me into his prindpsl chamber, which was filled with arms 
of various kinds, shields, bows, and javelins. There was then 
brought to me a drink called Aldakno, prepared from bruised 



w Kxai Mmu^ LJU Perhaps tfaii place was the naOmrn at the 

chief (Mansa) who levied the Uax on cotton (Kon). The name written in the 
original Rdrf h^te changed into Zaghari (See above, p.7o), the 

existence of two places not far asunder, and with names written so much alike, ia 
much less probable than alapee in the MSGL Mimah 4[yX«ia the Amfmah of oMot 
fffiienL 
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durrah, with milk and honey. We then ate of a water melon; 

and in conchision, n young slave coming into the room, Farba 
Suleiman presented him to me, and I have him at the present 
day." 

** From this place we went on to Kaiikaii, one of the largest, 
handsomest, and strongest cities in all Negroland. It stands 
on the banks of the Nile, and abounds in rice, milk, poidtEy* 
fish, and fruit of matchless excellence. The people there, as 
well as in MaUyUse shells for money. I stayed in Kaukau about 
two months, and then went by land in the direction of Tekadda, 
with a large Kafilah of people of Ghodemis.** We came into 
the country of the Berd&mah,a Berber tribcy whose protection 
and friendship are indispensable for the safety of trayellers in 
this region. The Berdamah are wanderers, and never remain 
long in one place. Their tents arc of a peculiar construction; 
they fix poles in the ground, and place on them a matting of 
reeds; over this they form a trellis-work of bouglis of trees, 
and cover the frame thus constructed with skins and cotton 
cloths. Their women are the prettiest and best shaped that I 
have ever seen ; they are as white as snow, and the fattest in 
the world* Whoever wishes to have a woman of this tribe, 
needs only to go to the wells near their encampments in the 
evening, and she will be sure to follow him; but he must not 
take her further than Kaukau or Aiwalatin,** 

We continued our march to Tekaddi, where the houses 
are built of red stone ; the water is coloured by running over 
copper ores, which impart to it a disagreeable flavour. The 
people of Tekadda sow no grain ; they are wholly devoted to 
trade, and live in affluence ; their luxury consisting, as in Mali 
and Aiwaiatin, m slaves of both sexes, of whom some classes 



* The Daknd of Ibn Ba((itah is the Dokbnou of Cailli^ : — *^ Un melange da 
fitfine de mil et de miel que l^m ddaie pour ensuite le hmJ* (Voy. k Temb. ii. 
!». 230.) This word belongs apparently to the Kiasour language. 

* The word here randered mercbaiite of God^mu» is Kodkadyfa. ^^AX«)«)i • 

40 xhe Berdiiniih A>«)<> j> were probablj a ftmiljr of the BeQ^iiinah, a nonrnde 
tribe mentioned by El MrU, whose eoimliy lay behind that of the Heitoh, to the 
of Gbinah. 
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letoh eacorfaitaiit prices. The king of Tekadds k a Besbsr* 
The copper taken firoiii the mines near the town is made mto 
small ban abgut an inch and a half thick, whibh ace exchanged 

for grain, meat, fuel, and other necessaries. These bars are 
carried to Kuber, in the coimtrv oi" the Infidels, to Ragha, and 
to Boiiid, wliich ib i'orty days' journey from Tekadda. The 
king of that countr^^ (who is named Idris) never speaks to hia 
subjects, unless from beliind a screen or curtain.*" 

" From Tekadda we set ibrward on our march to Twat, 
which is seventy days distant, and came to Kahir, which 
behmga to the Sultan of Kaikar* and yields suf&cient pasturage. 
Then geong three days over a Waterless deseit^ «id fifteen 
ilirough a tract uninhabited but not waterless, we came to the 
plaoe where the road to Egypt separates from that to Twat. 
Hie water of the wells in that place being impregnated with 
' iron, stains linen* In ten days more we came to Dekh&r, and 
in another month reached Buda» om of the largest towns of 
Twat.** 

Tu tlu foregoing narrative a few remarks may be here 
advanUgeuusij subjoined. If it be granted tliat Ibn Batutah, 
in sending to Zaglian for a camel to replace that wliich died 
at Kori Mansa, had recourse to the nearest town, then it 
foUovn that Mimah, one stage at least firom Tomboktu, must 
have been more than two stages from Kori Mansa. But this 
ptlacei in a mean position, will be nearly as far as Zaghari, or 
fourteen days, from the capital of M^. This capital must 
therefore have been, at the lowest calculation, eighteen days 
from Tomboktu/* 

It is worthy of attention, that, in the fourteenth century, 
Tomboktu was peopled chiefly by natives of Mimah, and by 
the Molaththemun, the very parties wiUi whom Ghanah, tiiree 



Dm Bi^dtah himself bou^t a female slave at Tekaddd for tweiity-flve 
inlthkdip no OKorfaitaiit piiee aiipwently. Kliber ^i^. Lcl^. EJHat 

, Of Kwlmioiiw notice win be taken hereafter. 
« CedamoBto learned that Itf^ was thirty days from Tomboktd. Hie laflk-named 
eilgr k generaUy aaid to be ten days Aom Jemii bj hmd^ and twenty^TO bj trater; 
but tiie lad Jonmeya hera meant cannot be these of a loaded caiawo, bvt nearly 
half as long agein. Sego it five or rix daye abore JennL 
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centuriL's before, had to maintain a constant waiiare. The 
Masiilah, the early occupants of the desert between Sijilmesah 
and Glianah, extended from Teghaza to Tumboktu, and mer-. 
cenary bands of them were at the court of Mall. But the 
caravan road seems to have been tlieir only territory; eastwiud 
thay were bounded by the Berdamah, ^^^lo earned water Ibr 
sale into the desert of Acamrad^ and whose encampmenta weze 
probably not ten days diatant fiom Tomboktd. 

Them doea not appear to have been anj place of note 
between Tomboktd and Kaukad ; nor doea Ibn B«fii|a]i ai^ 
a word &vonrable to the anpporition that the fimner of tfaeae 
cHiea waa in hb tune mtrindrally important. Eadkady on the 
other hand, then enjoyed that eminence among the citiea of 
Ne^oland which it continued to iL laiii ibr at least four centu- 
ries." The morals of the Berdamah, of Aiwalatin, and Tekadtla, 
as described by Ibn Batiitah, bear a close reseniblanee to 
those characterizing Aiidaghost and Tadmekkah in earlier 
times, and indicate the same fundamental conditions of society. 
The women of the Berdamah, he says, were willing to follow 
strangers, on the implied condition that they were not to be 
taken beyond Kaukau or Aiwalatin. Thia ia aa much as to 
aay, that tbey^ willing^ accompanied merohanta aniving with 
the Kafilaha from the north'^aat, to a certain diatance on either 
of the two frequented roads ; but it is remadcable that no 
mention is here made of a road to any part of Houaaa. 

Tekadda was aerenty days from Twit, and as fifty-eight 
of these are accounted for, we may conclude that Tekadda 
was twelve days from Xalur, and tlurty ivum tlic place where 
the roads to Twat and Egypt divided (prolKi])ly nearOhat); 
it was also forty days from Boniu, so that its position may be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy. Leo Africanus states, 
that beyond or eastward of the Desert of the Zenagah lay that 
of the Zuenziga^ " which extends from the neighbourhood of 



« ItiilbitaiiBto fhatllmKhtUAn Mmm donbtii at to tiie id«n% of Ibn 
B^lfi^*MVM£kaAynAU(i%a^ ThelMtterinilttCBllB ifc(|«.viLeL7)**ina 
g i S ttdi M u a x itti.** He«]w Ajtt]uit»eoaiparadiriUi«heiMkofNc«iolHid,ft 

on the jgDoranoe taU opftmmd ooodiiami of the lower ordois. 
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Tegaza eotftwaxds, to the bordera of the Deaert of Air, inha* 
Hted by the Targa (Taw&rik) ; and from the confineg of Segel- 

messa, Tebelbelt, and Benisfomi southwards (south-eastwards), 
to the Desert ut Uiur, vvhicii is upposite to the kingdom of 
Guber." It has been already shown that bj Air Leo meant 
the Desert of *Ahir east of Aghades ; and it seems equally 
certain that his Ghir is the Kahir of Ibn Batutah."* The 
copper of Tekadda was taken to Bomu, Kuber (Ghiber), and 
Ragha (Raka in Yariba?); and here it ia worthy of remark, 
that Guber, the frontier province of Houssa towards thedeserty 
and the province to whidi native hiatoriana concede the rape- 
tioaty derirable from an early intercoune with white men, 
waa still pagan in the fourteenth century. This &ot alone 
would be sufficient to piOYe that Houasa formed no part of the 
Negroland which fell within the range of the Morabitesi eren 
if the general tenor of their history did not contradict sndi an 
extension of their conquests ; or if the question were not de- 
cided by the authority of Ibu Khaldun, wlio says expressly 
that "Tekadda was belinid the country of the Morabites." 

Ibn Batiitah makes no allusion to the extent of the enipire 
of Mall towards the west or south ; but he clearly incUcaLes its 
limits towards the north and east. When iirst mentioning the 
river, he describes its course in the following terms : — " We 
came to the Great River, which is the Nile, and on the banks 
of which stands the city of Karsekho. Thence the Nile 
descends to Kabrah and to Zl^^iah^ and the Sultans of these 



When Urn Khaldlbi Myi thai Tekaddi k aevcntf dayi BonHi-wnt of Wev> 
gelto (see p. 65), it is eradent that he meamies tihe dredtoua route by Gfaik ; and 
timt the bearing of Tekttddl from Obit m iacautioiuly taken by him to tike dixeo- 
tion of the whole jounuj. 

* The Buperiority of the people of Oiiber is ptbrnily asserted bj Suttaa Bello, 
who says (Appendix to Doiham and Chpperton^ tVavel^ 8?o. ju p. 4I»0) that they 
alone, of all the Hooasa tribes, aie free boni» being desoended from the Copts, iriiile 
the fest are the progeny of Bawwn, or Badwa, that ia, a slaye (not BftK>o, as u Mr, 
Salami TnuulatioiiX The eountry of tiie BaAva is Baddhi, or Bafiji, oommoaly 
written Bowsheeu Saltan Bello^ Histoiy, broni^t to Snrepe by CSapperton, wooM 
weU deurve a critical study : Imt where is the original? Did it belong to Ae pahlic ? 
and if it did, why is it not in the library of the British JfnieumP 
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two cities are tributary to the Sultan of Mali. The iuiiahit^vuts 
of Zagliah were the first [in these countries] who embraced 
Muhamnictlism. They are religious, and lond of learning. 
From Zaghah the river descends to Tomboktu ; thence to 
Kaukau ; thence to the district of MuH, in tiie country of the" 
Llmiyin, which terminAtes [in that directicmj the dominion of 
Mall. It goes thence to Yuf i (Nufi), one of the greatest 
states in Negroland, and the Sultan of which is among the 
most poweiful princes of that quarter of the earth. No white 
man can reach that country, for sure deadi awaits him ftom 
the natives hefore he penetrates so fiur. From Yfifi the Nile 
descends to Nobia, the inhabitants of which are Christians^ 
and to Dongolah,** ftc.^ 



« The Arabic MS. here yanes n little in its leading*. It my*^*^ hmaEJankhiS 

the N3e deaoends to KalxSrali ^ Z^^^iah dtctj ( aad theM two cities, 

namely, al-Klibrah 8^ !Xi ) and Zaghiah , pay tribttie to Mili.*" Tomboktu 

M caieftilly spelt hj Ibn Baftk^ah, the lettera with which it ia written faemg 
named hy him, with their vowel pointa. Ibn Baftftah never alliidfla to the native 
naniea of the Great BiTer,biit alwaya calls it the Nileu The local names of the 
theoretical Niger (the Senegal and Great River togethor) collected by De Barroa 
(Dee. I. liv. 8» c 8), do not contain the Mandingo name JoUba. lliia name was 
first aanoimoed to the geographical world when speoaktion was mnwiallj active^ 
mi it was inanedialelj explained to mean IA« GnM IFofars. faAf thoni^ he 
aeems to have adopted this intsrpietatian (TroveK pb IM), can hardly be sapposed 
to have been its author. Laing joins the statement of his piecuzsoia to his own 
inibnnalioii, nod mjB (Tkaveli^ p. 827), that the Njger **is known by the syno- 
nymooa appeiDalioQS of Ba Bn and JoU Ba^**£«]gt JUmt.** Ba B< certainly 
sifpiifies Great Biver, the mbstaittivelle, a xlver, preceding the adjective Bd,gieafr 
according to the general rule of the Mandingo hugunge. Ukus in Barfini^ Mack 
liver, B»kod, white livear, Ba^wooOima, red river, the w<^ Ba, a river, has prece- 
dence ; but when jodned with a substantive, as in Kuara-ba, the river of Kuara, it 
lUIowB. With Aese examples before our eyes, it is impoanble to admit the expla- 
nation of the name of Joliba given above, which receives moreover no support from 
the vofnbwlftrifia It is likely that the name Joliba, or, m written by Cailli^ 
Dhietliba, by MoUien, Dialiba, means the river of the Jal or Jol6, JuU, JtuUea, 
Dinles^ or DhioH (red men), from whose coimtry it descends, whether its sources 
be, as stated by Park ( Travels, App. p,xliv.),in Jallonk^-dCi, i. e. JaUo-man^i land, 
or in BMfi, where are the Juli towns and men of a red oomplexioii. 
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Notwithstanding the confnsion into which the writer of Tbn 
Batiiuili's narrative here falU, })l;iciiig Zagliah below Kabrah, 
evidently in ignorance of the pruxiiiiity of the latter place to 
Toinboktu, yet m we know tliat Zaghah was not on the part 
of the river which Tbn Batutah actually navigated, viz. be- 
tween Tomboktu and Kaukau, we may rest satisfied that it 
was above Kabrah. The empire of Mali extended along both 
banks of the Great River as far as Tomboktu. On the left it 
stretched northwaid to the border oi the desert and the route 
ef the caravans, thus comprising the territory of the andei&t 
GhlUiah. Eastward of Tomboktu it appeals to have been 
bounded hj the xiYer ; the Berdamah nd other tribes of the 
desert on the left bank retaining their independence* Kawka^ 
had been annexed to the empire, but no adwice made east- 
wards from that place, nor had Tekadda been as yet invaded. 
Below Kaukau tbe river flowed by the district of Mull in 
the country oi the Limiyin (wlio were on its left bank, as sliall 
be siunvn hereafter), and at that point terminated^ towards the 
east, the empire of Mali. 

The Mull of Ibn Batutah is apparently the district called 
V by Mohammed Masini Mouri (Muri), four long days* joum^ 
west of Sokkatu. It is said to be mountainous and well 
watered ; it immediately adjoins the Desert of the Tawank^ and 
its inhabitants are still pagans. It is therefbie the nortlieni 
limit of the negro population on the left bank of the KowarSy 
or on the side of Houssa*^^' 



llonri (Appendix to"Clap]Mrtoii> Seeond Jodimj, p. S82), soimetiaMs (p. S40) 
Mouli (M<Ui). He saya, that tlw peopto of Kttt. oooqiiMvd, amang odMr coub- 
«rie8» tbe west of IMiike, or Moulee^ and Abyon.** And again, ihat (Any i wM wdl 
<<ibe country of Abbi (in which we now are) aad Kttibari** (BLombori). AbN ia 
probably the same as Abyou (or rather Abbiwa), aid appears to have been near 
flokkatd. In Hiinnali Kilham^ Specimens of Languages spoken in Sierra Leone, 
we find the Appah and Tapaa» both related to the Aku or Yariba. The Tapua is 
evidently the Tappawa, or language of N (iff (caUe<l Tap pa by its inbabitaiita),«iid 
the Apjiah is perhaps the language of Abbi. One of the native itineianes appended 
to Dupuis' R^wdenee in Ashantef) (p. orriT.X plaoca Maniy (Mliri) naxl to Kibi 
on the west. 
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By the possession of Mull the people of Mali had ready ; 
ingress into the countries whence slaves were taken, but there 
is no authority whatever for the supposition that they ever i 
extended their dominion further eastward ; and care must be 
taken, therefore, not to confound the Mandingo empire of 
Ma^ with the country called Marra or Malla» situate on the 
confines of the former in the north-westem part of HouMa. 
It seems clearlj ascertained that the north-west part of 
Houssa^ or the tenitorj between Zan&ra and the Kowara^ is 
called by the natires Marray or by those who affect the Arab 
sounds, ICalla. The ancient greatness assigned to Marra in 
the historical traditions of the nattves, faTOurs the opinion that 
it was the Melil or Malilo of the early Arab writers. At 
present the name Marra is used only by the indigenous popu- / 
lation, and it is curious tu observe that its former importance 1 
never broupfht it to the ears of Clapper ton or Lander. But i 
its partial obscurity only renders it more likely to lead to con- 
fusion ; and therefore, in order to distin^iish clearly between 
Mali and Malla, let it be observed, that t!ie former of these lay 
on the west of the Kowara, the latter on the east. Mali was 
the empire of the Mandingoes ; Malla a kingdom of Houssa. 
These two states approached, and may have met each other 
near Muli ; but there is no positive ground for believing that 
diey were in any degree comiected^ or that the conquests of 
Mdli ever extended into Malla*^* 

Opposite to Muli, ot on the right bank of the Kowara, the 
dominion of MaH probably extended a little southward to the 



* Fkom Hana it Ibrmed tlie gentile noaa MaRBwa; jut Aabenava is deiifed 
teem iudMB, Kaohenswa from Kacheiia» Killiwaira firom KiIHwah. But the caie* 
IflBimc of authors has giyen to the oountiy the name Mamwa, Mallawa, or 
MsmMyiriuflh properly belongB to the people. Aocordins to Dapuis (Beaid. in 
Adiaiitoe»App.]xzxviiL), Mam» vaaeanquered hj the Arabs at the doee of the d^gbOi 
eentiuy of oar era. Eor Melil see Bowdieh (Bmbj on the Geogr. of N.W. 
Afr. p. 24) has laboured to show that Mallawa (or Malk) is the HeUi of Leo» «r 
Milf ; and Dah»l (History of Dahomy, p^ M) speaks of a people of the interior 
ealled Malays or Mulaya j but tiiom^ the lesemblanee of the names Malla, Uelli 
or Kfl|»and MtiU;aiToiin eoiif\uioii,allthat«e Imov of tlieir applioation is on the 
dde of diseriminatiain. 
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borders of BcrtJCii. Ibn Batutah relates tliaL Jialba Kasa, the 
queen of Maiisa, Sulcmiau, sent, in a fit of displeasure, a con- 
fidential messenger to Mari Jatah, the King's nephew, insti- 
gating him to revolt, and promising to gain over the amiy to 
his inters St. Mari Jatah was at that time governor of Kom- 
bori/" Now this name occurs in the fragments of native 
geographers eoUected by Capt. Clapperton. It is therein 
itated that Kanbari (Kamboii) lies north of the River Kaduna; 
and again, we are told, that the river of that countiy is called 
Eantagoora (Kotu-n-kura). Yet the Kombori, of which 
Jatah was governor, could not have been the country <ni the 
liver of Kotu-n-kura, for this is beyond Mlill, where die 
dominion of Mali terminated. This objection may be removed, 
however, hy a little attention to the eomprehensiveness of the 
name under consideration. Clapperton informs us that the 
aboriginal iiiliabitauts of the couiilry of Boussa (Busa) are the 
negroes called Cambrie or Cumbrie (Kombori), who still pre- 
serve their own language, and dwell in the woods on both sides 
of the river, their villages extending also a long way up the 
Kotu-n-kura. From them, therefore, it is evident that the 
countiy on this river takes the name of Kombori. But they 
also occupy all the islands in the river above Buss, and are the 



Ibn Bat6tah lelatCB the tEanflftetion above allttded to wxUi miuiy defaulB illiie- 
tniti?e of the maimeta of MUL The King^ it appears, grew tiied of his diief irift, 
Btflbtf KAi^ who, by the custom of the country, shaved, his authority : (Kiatf* the 
Caa of old ▼ocabnlanei, meuis Qveen ;) he thereloie pkoed her in oonfiiie- 
ment in the honse of one of his Farirf or captain^ and took for queen in her stead 
his other nife BaIljl^ who was not of the blood royaL The people manifested 
dinatiifiiction at this chaoge. The ftmale xelativeB of the Kii^ in viatiqg Banjd, 
put dust on their eIbowfl» bat not on their heads. When BAhd Kis^ however, was 
soon after released ftom eomfinement, the same parties presented Ihemselvea befbra 
her with their heads covered with dust and ashesi Thereupon Bsnjd complained 
lhat the deposed queen was treated with more honour than hMBe]£ MansiSuIe&nIa 
was incensed ; and his rdatives, ftaring his vengeanoe^ fled to the sanctaaiy. He 
soon pardoned them, however, and tiien the hidies» according to custom, presented 
tiiemselTes before him naked. But the public ducontent with the Kiqg ctmtinued 
to increase, till one day the Royal Interpreter Ddghiled forth hefine tiie asBcmbly 
a young female siare in chains, who diMloeed tiie consiaracy above rdated. It was 
then agreed that B4Ibd Km deserved death. 
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indigenous inhabitants of the temtoxy of Busa, which extends 
eleven days' journey northwards up the right bank of the ^ 
Kowdra. They occupy, therefore, the country opposite to ^ 
Muli, where we may accordingly place with much probability 
the province of Kombori belonging to Mali,** 

** From Mull (says Ibn Batutah) the river descends to YufI 
(Nufi), one of the greatest kingdoms of Negroland, but to 
which white men cannot penetrate; and thence it Hows to 
Nubia." It would appear, from tliis, that the superiority Jiow 
enjoyed by the people of Nufi in arts and industry, was akeady ^ 
acknowledged in the fourteenth century. It is manifest also 
that the system of the native geographers whicli converts the 
Chadda into a continuation of the Kowara, by which the waters 
of this great river are carried across Bornu to the Nile of 
Egypt, is of some antiquity. Ibn Batutah believed that the 
great river below Muii flowed some distance to the south or 
south-east before it turned eastwards to Nubia* In speaking 
of Kulwi (EOwa, or Quiloa), on the eastern coast of Africa, 
he uses these words : — " A merchant there told me, that the ^ 
town of Sofahdi is half a month's journey from Kulw4, and one ^ 
month from Yuf i in the country of the Limiyin, and that gold 
is brought from Yufi to Sofalah." The boldiiCi.s here 
e\inccd in bringing together and joining in commerce countries 
far asunder, is constantly exhibited in the geographical specu- 
lations of an early or ill-informed age. Distances are then 
enlarged as expediency requires; hypothesis leaps over the 
vacant spaces, and forcibly stretches the known portions in the 
opposite sides of a continent till they meet in the centre. 
Illustrations of this truth may be found in all ages. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Abyssinia, Congo, and 



** The situation of Kanbari (Kombori) is described in the Appendix to Clap- 
parton's Second Expedition, pp. 339 & 340. For some account of the ])e()]i1e 
who give their name to this country, see Clappertom^ Nnrrativc, ppi, 97# 102* 
147, 4cc. ; and also Landarls Expedition to the Niger* ii. pp. 87, 2^. 

** For Ytiff ^ y ProfeMMT Lee (TiHTelB of Dm Bat(itah, p. 238) fends YM, 

and Burckbanit (Tnvels in Nuhisy p. 491) Bowy. It ia obviously N6fi iQift> 
pointed. 
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Monomotapft all nippond to meet togedier. One of the 
Jenuts mUent m Abysamia MfertB» that Mlt was earned from 
Aat country to Tomboktu/" The leaaomng wbidi led to thia 

^ atatement vaa» in its nature, exacdj the same aa that fiom 
which the Arabs inferred an interoourae between Solalah and 
Yiifi. It is not surprising, therefore, that -Ibn Batutah, who 
had iar less accurate means of ascertaining the true positions 
of the places visited by him than the Catholic missionaries, 
should believe that the remote interior, whence gold was 
brought to Sofalah, was occupied by the same nation who filled 
the interior viewed in the opposite direction from Mali. 
Enoneoua as this kind of inference may be, it yet rests on 

^ ideas of direction so manifest and unambiguous as to be of 
material service hi explaining an author*s meaning. It is plain, 
theny lihat Ibn Ba(u|ah thought to lie between Mill 
and Solalali, and tbat the Great Baver from Muli to Yufl 
flowed towards So£ilahj but beyond Yufi turned eastwaids 
to Nubia* 

It is impossible to quit the namtfve of Ibn Bat^tah*s travels 
witliout making an important reflection on the extent and 
direction of his jouuK v to Negroland. We sec in him an 
enterprising, j)c ririi( < d, well-informed traveller, whose am- 
bition it was, apparenlly, to explore all the known parts of the 

j earth ; he goes from Sijilniesaii across the desert to Mali, 
thence to Tomboktu, and then descends the river as &r as 
Kaukau, and from Kaukau he turns off nortb-eastwards to tlie 
Desert on his way hack. Now can it be reasonably doubted 

. tbaty in this tour, be viaited the N^prokmd with which SijU- 
mesab bad maintained an intereourse from the earlieet timesy 
and which bad been eo minutely described by ^ Bdol and 



Ib like vmaatet the suppooed Chnstini King naiaedOgui^off iKhom the early 
Portiig:ue8e navigators received intelligence aft BeoiBy WM at once assumed to be 
the Kii^ of Abynhda. The &ble of aa ialefoourse between AhyasiBia a&d Western. 
Africa has been gravely repeated by a recent writer (M^QueenV Survey of Africa, 
p. Fernandez de Enciso (Suma de Geografia, Id 18) aaya» that in the Big^t 
of Benin are the Blacks who trade with Libya and Meroe. Lalande (M6moires 
de Palis, ]79S« p. U) hae coUeelMl wilii efuri industry and credulity tte aloiiii 
of an OTO-land eommeroe b o t weo p the eastern and western coasts oi Africa. 
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others 1 Can it be doubted that he accomplished his proposed 
task in the sense in which it was understood by bis coiintrymeiiy 
and that the Negroland of western writers consequently lay 
between the eiqiital of Mali and Kaukau or KIgho ? When 
he aJhides to Guber as a pagan couDtij, but says nothing of 
Kan6, can it be seriously maintained that he dighting!^ pasaes ^ 
over in silence the only part of Negroland described iri^ 
copioos and connected detidb by the best Arab writen? 

The hypothesis identifying Kan6 with G-hinah appears to r *■ 
have originated witii Leo Alricanus, and rests on no better 
foundation than the supposed resemblance of those names, 
which to an impartial critic must appear widely dissimilar.** 
Neither can it be admitted that Aghades was ever called 



Leo«9« (pt nLe. lX**On'aBdcBt«riteia on Afiica,aa EXBekHmi Bl 
Mesfidi, have written nolifaiiig xtepttHag any part of Negroland^ eoceept el Wahat 
(the Otaes) and Cano.** Thu sentence, which has been of course copiad with Httiie 
change by MamoL (tom. iii. fol. 21), can be explained only by supposmg that 
Cano (Kand) here means Gh^nah. However ill-considered or obscurely intimated 
may be Leo's opinion, it yet probably inflxienced not a little the decision d 
D'Anyille in &rour of the identity of Kand with Ghfinah. Major Rennell most 
unaccountably assumes that by Gano Leo meant the town of Qanat (or rather 
.Tanat), between Fezzan and Gh&t. Perhaps the latter writer's statement that 
" Cano is a great province, about 500 miles distant from the Niger towards the 
east," contiined something incompatible with the Major's system, and made it 
absolutely necessary for him to expel Leo's Cano from Negroland. Major Rennell 
disserted always shrewdly, and soniptimes Avith a very imperfect knowledge of his 
authors. Thus he asserts that, under the name Genni (Jenni), Leo meant to 
describe Chanjih ; and that he Wcus wrong in plaemg Genni or Ghdnah, and Melli, 
west of Tomboktu, "for Leo certainly never siiw the Niger." Now Leo, wlien he 
speaks of Genni, says that it is the name used by^ the i^atives, and derives it (with 
little reason) from Gheneoa (Geu^wa), a name a.s ancient as GhdiiaJi, ami quite 
distinct from it. Moreover Leo not only saw the Niger, but actually navigate<l it 
to Jenni and M4H (pt i. c. 3). It is not ea.sy to discover from Major Kemiell's 
dissertations the position assiigned by him to Gluuuili, but his map shows that he 
coutbiuuied it witli Kaud. These two names, cus pruaounced in Afirica, have much 
lean resemblance in sound than is commonly imagined. Written in Anibic, they 
have hut one letter m common, (ihilnah begins with a peculiar sonorous guLUa;iJ, 
which is followed by a long vowel ; Kand is like our word canoe. Einsiedel 
(Cuhn'8 MerkwUrdigc lieisen, voL ni. p. 436) writes it Gnou. 
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Audaghost, or that it is oaly twenty-five days from Jermah 
in Fezzan. Kano is two months £rom Jermah, four or five 
months from the Western Ocean, and an equal digtanoe £cc»n 
Sijilmeaah^ with which country it certainly never maintained 
any intercourse. It is not close to the desert, nor is there any 
desert of extreme aridity within much leas than a month's 
journey from it.^** It has no navigable river near it, nor even 
any stream which is not quite dry in summer; much less can 
the series of names placed on the river of Ghanah be found in 
its viciniLy. ^.\itllc^ do the desciipliuns of Ghanah, with all 
their details, contaiu the names of any of the countries near 
Kano. The tribes of the d( i t on the frontiers of Houssa 
have all come from the neighbourhood of Fezzan, and not from 
Sijiimesah/^ Kano is removed far from the deserts of the 
Zenagah and of the Morabites, who always hung over Ghanah, 
and at length became its masters : nor was Kano included in 
the empire of Mali when this power had attained its greatest 
^tension, and had advanced fox beyond Ghanah. To one 
who examines with patience and attention the accounts of 
Ghanah, it cannot but appear surprising that its identity with 
Kan6 should he maintained and acquiesced in even at the 
present day. 



^ In order to prove that Kad.6 was the Gh&nah of esrly writers it was neoMMiy 
to assume not only the close resemblance of those names, but also that the name 
AghadcB was n corruption of Atidaghost. Then the digtance between this place and 

Jermali, uccordiiig to El Itlrisf, is ciilled in as a confirmation. A single particular 
is taken from that writer, ;dl the others with which it stands conncctetl being disre- 
pnrdpd, tliough tlie rejected details are founded on experience, and the retained one 
on iiiterenc" alone. Yet this arbitrary reasoning cannot after all attfun its desired 
ends. Aghades is not twenty-five but fort \ -five days from Jemiah, and Kand isnot 
twelve but twenty-eight days fr- in AgluRles (Walckenaer liech. p. 448 ; Lyon's 
Tiuv. p. IJl). The deserts of ^Ahir and Kihir, beyond Aghades* are £u: from being 
utterly inhospitable tracts. 

" According to Suitiui Bello (Denham and Clapperton's Disc. 8vo. ii. j). 447), 
the people of Guber at one time held poassession of the Desert of 'Aln'r, but were 
dispossessed by five trilies of the Taw^rik, who came out of Aowjal (Augila). 
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TEKRUB. 

Ibn Ba$ii^4 in detcribing the oouiae of the Cbeat Riyer 
below Kai8eldi6« makes no mention of Tekrur, the first con-* 
▼erted of the Negro commiuiities in that quarter. That de- 
signation, though widely and vagxiely extended in process of 

time, was certainly at lirst applied to a sj^ot between biila and , 
Singhauah, and not far from the former of these places. 
Warjani, the cliief of Tekriir who lirst adopted the Moham- 
medan faith, and induced his subjects to follow his example, 
died in 432 h. (a.d. 1040-1) ; so that the conversion of liis prin- 
cipality preceded, by thirty-five years at least, that of Ghanah 
and Western Negroland in general. Such a priority explains 
at once the religions eminence implied in tiie tille Tekrur 
(whatever may have been its original signification), and which 
caused it to be usurped till its proper application was at 
length forgotten,** 

But though Ibn Batutah does not expressly mention 
Tekrur, yet he says oi' Zagiiali, situate between Karsekho and v- 
Toniboktu, that it was the first city of Negroland wliicli 
received the Mohammedan faith. Hence it may be inferred 
that Zaghah was the proper territorial name of the place styled 
Tekrur. And this conjecture receives ixom Ibn Khaldun 
strong confirmation, falling short of completeness only through 
the unsteady orthograph}' ^vhich so often hinders the exact 
coincidence of Arab authorities. His words are as follows : 
— I was told by the Sheikh *Othmdn, a learned man and 
theologian of the people of Ghlmah, and one of the chief men 
of that country in respect to rank, intelligence, and piety, when 
he came to Egypt on his way to Mekkah in 796 (a.d. 1393), 

* TekMir, accoidiiig to El Bdcr£(Not«t Eztr. torn, xii.p. 6S7)|Was at no great 

distance from Smgh^nah towards the south-west. El Idrfsf always unites Silla and 
Tekr6r. The date of W^qtofs death is given by El Bekri (MS. B.M. fol. 110), 
iKho also Mates that the people of Silla embraced Mohammedism at that chiefs 
persuasion. W^ini was probably a Zen^gab, a great number of proper names in 
the Berber language begiiiniiig with the syllable wer or wdr (the negative partide ?). 
A prince of Tekrdr accoinpaiued the Lumttinah in their fiiet re^gioui wank 

H 
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Lliat the people of Glifniaii employ the name Tekviir to desig'- 
nate the Zagliai, and give the name Mali to Atakarthah." 
— It can hardly be doubted that the people here called Zaghai 
derived their name from the place called by Ibn Batutah 
Zaghah. The name AtakartiuJi does not acUnit of quite so 
easy an explanation; yet it may with much probability be 
assumed to be the oiiginal and complete Berber form of the 
name, now written in our maps, Kaarta, The statement of the 
Sheikh 'Othman then amounts to thiB : the people of Ghanah 
discriminated, in terms naturally arising out of their local 
positiony between Tekrur and Mdli^ giving the former name 
to a certain tribe dwelling to the south, and the latter to a 
particular re^on higher up the river, and the frontier of which, 
facing (ihaiiah, was Alakarthah or Kaarta."' 

Tlie country of Tekrur or of the Zaghai thus discruninatcd 
from Mall, which lay further west, may be clearly recognized 
in modem accounts, notwithstanding the disguise of a variable 
orthography. Sultan Bello, after describing the country of 

The nameZiighii r ! 't. it is true, be formed from Z.lj^hah Iclj ; but 
OOnaidenng that they are taken iroiu U:ttt rent authors, and that the ortliography of 
African names is extreinely unsettled, there is no great boldnejss in the hypothesis 
which connects them. It is easier to believe that one of ihebeiiamei> retjiures a little 
correction, than that the Tekx6ri did not bear the name of the town wliich first 
received the Mohammedan fiuth. Makrizi, or Ibn Sdid, from whom he copies, 
eajB (Hamaker, Specimen Catalogi, &c», p. 209,) ^ that all the nations comprised 
between Aby&aiiuu on the sonfh. Nubia on the east, Barkah on the nortli, and 
Tekrur an the west, aae ciillLii Zaghai." Here the name Zaghai is derived from 
Zaghii-^'i and the Tekrur spoken of is that of Iloussa, An anecdote rek\ted 
in the • iiistory of the Mohunimedan Dynasties,* by Gayangos (p. 303), shows that 
in the thirteenth century, there was a state called Tekrur in the neighbourhood of 
Aiwal^tin. An Arab writer of little merit apparently (in the Library of the British 
Museum, MS. No. 7,488), says that ^fbe Bhcfa m lunr in gjenatl atjled Tdcrfir ; 
but anciently the name Tekrtfr was applied only to tiie inhabttBDiB of the ooimtiy 
called Atiisama ^^.^w I It may be conjectured that Atasajna is an ill-written 

derivative from Samah. the country of the Bokmu ur Bagamo. The t iaa Berber 
article ; the initial a tho sign of the poasessivc ami^ and perhaps also of adjectives 
derived therefrom. Tlius the Berbers say, Mohammed a-Mohammed a-Mast, to 
ex])ress Mohammed, son of Mohammed, of or belonging to Messiah. Hence aisso 
from Mazig, the reputed anct-^t j of the Berbers, and personification of the 
jia}^uti£ of the Greeks, was formed the name Amazig (see De 8acy^ Analysis of 
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Mosly thus proceeds : — Adjoining to it on the north side^the 
province of Sangbee (ZagM) lies. Its inhabitants are rem- 
nants of the Sonhaja (Zenlgah), wandering Arabs and the 
Felateen* They profess ihe Mohammedan £uth, and their 
princes ruled them aiwa;^ iMilib equity and justice. A great 
number of learned and pious persons have distinguished them- 
selves from among them. Next to Sanghee on the west side, 
the country oi Mali is siluateti. it embraces the province of 
Bambara," &c." — The situation liere assigned to Sanghee, and 
the reputed piety of its inhabitants, clearly show that it is the 
country of Tekrur or of the Zaghai mentioned by Ibn Khaidun, 
and the Zaghali or Zaghiyah of Ibn Ba|u|ah. The commer^ 
cial activity of the people^ or perhaps their social ascendency 
due to their religious reputation, appears in the wide diffusion 
of theb language ; for, according to Leo, the Suitgai (Zaghw^ 
language was used in Walet, Tomboktu^ Jenni> Mali, and 
E%h6««' 



flbdnbeddiB in KoL et Extr. torn. xi. p. 16S, and the cstaaek from Ibn Khalddn's 
Hktorj of the Beriwis in the Nout. Jour. Afliatique, Na tiil, 1 828, p. 1 32). The 
reader may cazuider how &r tbeee ranaiici are applicable to sueh names as 
Alakirtiiali, AtaMma, Amfmah, and perhaps AwaliU or AtiLflf (aee Note 108), 

« For HM; tha tmiBiatar of Ballot Hiitoiy haa written Jfooeher (Denlianii 
DiiooTeriea,&c.8Tii»»ii. just aa be has written BowdierfiirBnfishf (p. 450). 

The Aiaibie letter ^Aain, here represented by ^A, easily becomaa naanl ; and on the 
eart eoMi of Afriea» where the naaal aonnd oeeun frequently in the native namei^ 
aa in Soqga, Toiigata» MoDgalkH it is always cxproBBod hy flate alone. Hence 
Zi^»A in the montfi of a Maw^gft^ hfl«MwiM» ZM>gt>A a^ii ^wghA 

* Leo^ pt 1. 0. It. Mannol (ton. i. c 88, IbL 41) indndea Getafe (theoountiy 
of the WckA), also within the ntng^ of tlM Znngay or Snngni language ; bnt the 
moffn. of this miiiake i» periiapB not undiBooreKablo. He says (tom. lu. fbL 22) 
that the people of Gualata or Ganala are commonly called fienais, and that they 
■peaik the Znngay knguaga. Whence did the people of CWata (Waiata) obtain 
thainame? Were they ceUmlHtB from the capital of Ittlf? In the'TmeHiato- 
rieal Diaoovery of Mnley Harnett Bion^'it kaaid that **thegraaahoppen (locuata) 
come into Barfaaiy every aeven yean from the parts of Benie» or Genie, as the 
eomtry people imagjnei*' Although the names Beni (Benin) and Guinea were 
often coupled together by old writeni yet it aeems more natual to suppose that, 
in flie passage here dted, the parts of Ncgroland nearest to Barhazy were intended, 
and that by Bmu^ » Goiie, we are toundmtand the conntiy of Marmol^ Benais, 
or JennL But Varmol (torn, i, fbL 2 &. 16) also places a people named Bmus on 
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The ^ograpliical sketch of Negroland drawn by Sultan 
Bello, diii'ers materially from that made by iiis follower. Mo- 
hammed Masim, iiiasiiiucli as the former exhibits the territorial 
divisions of the indigenous population^ whereas the latter oliers 
only Fellatah names, and totally overlookg the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, the Zaghai, or people of Sanghee^ 
are to be found in Mohammed's deflcripttons with little change 
of denominatioiu In describing the road from Sokkatu to 
Mit&a, he places, seven days east of the latter country, the 
territoiy of Hajri/* — ^(hat is, the rocky or mountainous tract. 
The Fellatah, he says, possess iJie valleys, " but the imnuitains 
are inhabiled by a people called Benoo-Hand, of the tribe of 
S( )k;d (Zaghai), who are jn*eat warriors. In the middle of this 
country is a great and loft v mountain, on which is a town called 
Oonbori, whose king is named Noolioo-Ghaloo-farma, of the 
tribe of Sokai, and is renowned for his generosily and muni- 
ficence." Further on we are told that Oonbori is comprised 
in the dominion of the Sidtan of Madn, so that the people 
here called the tiibe of Sokai probably extend from tiiemoun* 
tains to the river. Alexander Scott received from his ignorant 
companions a distorted account of the Zachah (Zaghai) dwdling 
on the eastern shores of Lake Debu ; and die tovm of San- 
khaguibUa, placed by Caillie on the right bank of the river 
farther south, appears to owe its name to the same tribe 
> (Kabiiah)/" 



the COBSt near the Senegal. In thia, perhaps, he was guided by the Jesuit mission- 
aries, who visited, from Cape Verde, a king of Beiia (Eaggtiagli d^dcuni Missioni, 
1616t p> 7d) ; probably the Benay of Mollien. But the king of Bena a Maig^ 
diogo or Su9o, and bo<a.stcd of being superior to all other Farims (Janie» torn. iii. 

p. 411). Marniol appears to luire confounded the Bena near the coast, with the 
Benai people of the interior, and thus to liave made one language extend from the 
mouth of the Senegal to Tloussa. Hence Moore, in his Ttwrels in AfHoa, (I737)b 

calls the Wolofe langiiaf,":* the Zan^aiay. 

'60 Oonbori, poPw>s«{><! by the Benu Hami of the tribe of Sokai (App. to Clap- 
pcrton's Journal ot a Second Expedition, p. 3.31), is probahly the Anbarah of El 
Bekrf (see above, p. 39). It in to be observed, tliat the chief of Oonbori hiw the 
Mandingo title Farma^ a remnant of the supremacy of M;Ih*, following his name, 
contrary to the usage of the Mandingo langujige. If the Sitngai then In- the 
language of the Sokai, it is probably the same which Caillie calls the Kusour, 
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The Beuu Hami, who are also Zaghai, or of the tribe of 
SoJcai, axe said by Mohammed Masini, to dwell not only in the 
mountains near the western course of the Great RiS ( r nbova 
Tomboktu, but also in the desert, mingled with the Tawaiiki w 
on the left bank of the same river below Kaghd, and between 
that riyei and Sokkatu. And this information accords with 
the statement of Sultan BeUoj who> speaking of the province 
of K&bi, west of Sdkkatfl» says, its inhabitants, it is sup- 
posed, had their first fiither from Sanghee and their mother 
liom Ivasiiiiah cleai'ly implying by this genealogy, that the 
Zaghai, Sanghee, Sokai, or Benu Hami, liavc dwelt from time 
immemorial in KTibi, intermingled with and ruling the indi- 
genous population."^ The advance of the tribe or nation 
originally styled Tekrur, from the vicinity of Jenni eastwards 
to Marra or Western Houssa, complete ly explains why Ibn 
Xhaldun^ placing the Susu and then Mali next to Ghanah ^ 
(an arrangement expressing historical perhaps rather than 
geographical relations), and beyond these Kagh6« sets Tekrur 
beyond, or, as he supposed, eastward fromj the latter place ; 
and also why Makrizi makes Tekriir the western boundaiy of 
the great empire of K^nem or Bornii. In the last century 
Niebuiir the traveller learned that Tekrur was the residence 
of a sultan, tlie vassal of Ainu (Iloussa), who possessed Mara 
(Marra) and Adana (perhaps Ader)." 



May not the fdlgriiiiage on whidi Scott was led into the country of the &chah 
(Bdinh. FhiL Jour. iv. p. 49), have been diracled to the tomb of one of the early 
apostles of Negroland, flod to a conaeciatod qpol of Tekr<ir ? Notwithstandiqg the 
intrinsic weakness of an argument founded (Hi the resemblance of Hi-written names, 
there is more of coincidence here than can be ascribed to accident Near the ate 
of Tekrdr, the first coin r+ed Negro state, is the town of Zaghah, having a like 
reputation. The title Tekr6r is given to tlio Za^'h.fi ; the devotees of the desert 
direct their steps to the country of the Zachah at that part of the river ; there alio 
we find a country called Sanghee, a tribe named Sokai, and the Sungai laqgiiaget 
It can hardly be denied that these names are related. 

Sultan Bello, in Denham, ii. p. 452. From the Bend Hami of the tribe of 
Sokai, who live in the desert on the left bank of the river, the country of Sdghy, whete 
Bftingo Park was attacked (Clapperton, p. 334), obviously derived its name. 

6» Deutches Museum, 1790, cited by Wakk. K*>-1i. p. 73. Yakut, in his 
Qeogia|»hicaL Dictionaiyt aaya^ that the King of Jiaukad made war upon the 
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Hioiigh the people of Gfa^nah aLways kept in new the 
origmal application of the name 7ekru7^ eren after the tem^ 
toiy where it grew into importance became part of the empire 
of Mili, yet bey<md the cirde of exact local knowledge^ such 

propriety of language was never thought of, and at a distmee 

the name Tekrur was employed iii a very comprehensive and 
ijidefinite manner. Mtikrizi, in describing the pilgrimage of 
w ^ Mausa Musa, King of Mali, in a.d. l.lil, styles him King of 
Tekrur; but again, in the annals of a.d. 13/51, he mentions 
another king of Tekrur, who Ukewise passed through Kgypt, 
imd who certainly was not Mansa Suleiman, at that time King 
of Mali. It is manifiBat therefore that Makrizi used the name 
Tekrur in no properly restricted and perhaps in no fixed accep* 
tation."* The Western Fellatali apply the epithet Tekruri to 
the religious dasses of their own nation. In Egypt it is gzren 
generally to Mohammedan devotees, natiyes Negroland; 
and when Sultan Bello makes Tekrur comprise all Negroland 
from Darfur inclusively westward, he offers an example not of 
the correct use of that name, but of its widest abuse." 

The history of Tekrur may be thus briefly recapitulated : — 
The Zenagah early established themselves on the Great River, 
above Lake Debii, where the continued tract of desert con- 
ducted them to its banks, and there founded the city of Zaghah, 
from which they afterwards took their name. They embraced 
Mohammedism, nearly half a century before the Blacks in their 
neighbourhood, and thereby obtained a reputation of sanctity 
whidi was nowise diminished by their activity as slave hunters. 
The general oonvezsion of Western Negroland compelHiig 



IfotUm ot Ghtaab on the west, and thoM of Tdordr oa the euL Aocordng to 
Urn Gttid (HmaWff, BpecfuMii Ctt p» 209),Telcrdr, whidi fhw q»peara to hswe 
been eMt (ladMr 8oiith^Mfe)of Kalikafi 
the Aq^htf (of ZacjjbAwah), or the empue of Eine^ 
w Kot eft Bxtr. torn. xu. p. 6S7-S, 110I& 

M See MM, Note 69. MoUkn (VoTage dans llnMkjeiir de PAfiiqiie^ i. 176) 
mjt, that in the FelUtah language^ the wwd Toiic4dor argufies a Hohamniedaa 
pzieRt Bttt he elaewhege (pp. W» 2118) aaeaaa to uae that name aa the dfipgnartim 
noiof aelaflabiift ofaoonmninfty. ToiKxilor, whence the Tnimonea of De Banea^ 
is an obvioiia carruptkni of Tokrtir. 
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them to go to a distance for their prey, they proceeded east- 
wards to Marra or Western Houssa, where the hilly region hua 
been always, in an eminent degree, the country of slaves.** 
They thus broke the path in which they were afterwards 
followed by the people of Mali, and more reiriilly still !)v the 
Feliatah. The kingdom of Tckriir being extinguished in the 
west by the empire of Mali, rose more conspicuously in the 
east: though the people retained their old habitations, the 
political denomination completely shifted its place, and Tekrur 
stood hetween Mali and Bomu. In the meantime the reli- 
gious title Tekniif being widely usuiped, the original and 
proper application of the name ML into ne^^t and oblivion. • 



KtJGHAH— KAGHO— KAUKAU—KARKAK. 

Kughah is said by £1 Bekri to have been fifteen days from 
Ghanah ; and if to this scanty information be added the state- 
ments of El Idrisi, that it stood on the Nile or Grreat River, 
and was nine days east of Sama^anda, which was four days 
distant fix>m Ghanah towards the south or south-east, it will 
be apparent that Kughah was the place otherwise named 
Kagh6. ItvraSi of all the cities of the Blacksi that which fur- 
nished the largest quantity of gold, — ^the very remark made of 
Gago (Kagho) by Leo Africauus.'^^ When Cadaniosto relates 

The Txtvrtm Boushy (Bix^i-shi), now given to the hilly tx>uiitry south ot Zcgzc^^ 
means the country of the Ikiuwin that itj, of the Slaves. 

^ Nut et Extr. p. 649. Leo (pt. vii. c. 7) says, that not above half or a third 
of the gold brought to Gago could find purduuBers. Cowries were imported into 
Kughah, and they were also the money of GagOw A Spanish writer (D. Jorge de 
Mendoza Dafranca) says of Muley Ilamcd, — ^He inereoaed his empire by the 
conquest of Gago and Tamboootum, idienoe Hiey bring an immense quantity of 
gold. And here I mutt state as a curious &ct,that in the taking of Gago there was 
ibund, in tliat place, a piece of artOlmyy beoiing tiie «niu of Portug^ ; a imaU 
image of Our I^dy, and a metal cnidfix.** (Papelea Cimosaai in the Egerton Clol> 
lectioii» Brit tfiia. Additioiial HSS. No. 10^2» p. m). 
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that, of the gold collectad in MeUi (M&H), part "mm sent to I 

Oden (Waddan), part to Tombutto (Tomboktu), and the re- i 
mainder to " a place called Cochia, which is the road to Syria 
and Cairo," it is manifest that he meant to speak of Kagho 
under the name of Kugliah.'" But it has been shown that 
Kagho was also called Kaukau. It is therefore clearly ascer- 
f tained that one place — the most important in Negroland — bore 
4 three diiierent names, — yiz* Kughah, Kaukau, and Kagho, of 
' which the last alone was proper to it ; the fixit two also deng- 
nating, or appearing to desigiuite, other places. But it k worth 
while to inquire more doiely into the oonfoaon aiidng firain 
this frequent use of equival^t and equivocal names. 

£1 Bekri does not apeak quite so concisely of Kaukad as 
of Kiighah : he enters a little into detail respecting llie former , 
place ; he says that it was nine days from Tadmekkah, which 
was situate hfty days eastward iiuui Ghauali, and forty iioiu 
Ghodemis. Tadmrkkali was evidently a Berber town, in the 
desert, while Kailkail \vas considered as belonging to Negroland; 
yet if we suppose Kaukau to have been south of Tadmekkah, 
or forty-nine days from Ghodemis, and little more than fifty 
from Ghanah, still it could not, within nine days of Tadmek- 
kah, have been in Negroland properly so called, hut only on 
its frontiers towards the desert. Indeed, it may he in^nted . 
from El Bekrf s words, that its inhabitants were of Berber rather ' 
Iban of Negro origin. They were cslled by the Arabs, he says, 
* Bazarkdyin ; they dressed Uke the Blacks, they worshipped { 
idols Uke the Blacks, but thw king was a Mohammeian. | 
They always threw ilic remains of the King's dhiner into the 
Nile, — an expression on which but little stress can be laid. ; 
El Bekrf, in tracing the course of the Great River eastwards 
from Ghanah, states that fourteen days below the latter place, 
it entered the territory of the Seghmarah ; and " opposite to 
the Seghmarah,*' he adds, on the other side of the river, is 
Kaukau." Now the Seghmarah also occupied the conntiy ' 
north of Tadmekkah; they possessed therefore, or roved over, j 
a desert ezceedbg a month's journey in extent. In so wide a ! 



*^ BsiniuiQ^ 155^ tom. i. Navjg; di Aluite Ok da Moato, c xiii. 
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compass, itcondiK c s little to accuracy to learn that Kaukau 
stood opposite to them : and as to the river, it mny liave been 
the theoretical stream uniting the Nile ol Ghanali with that of 
Egypt. It IB plain enough that Kaukau, nine days from 
Tadmekkah, wa« a yexy different place &om Kughah on the 
Great Biver, fifteen days below Ghanah; but since Kughah 
was also called Kaukau^ it is not quite dear that El Bekri baa 
not confounded in some degree those two places^ and ascribed 
to the one the characteristics of the other.** 

In EI Idrid's acoounts of Kughah and Kadkaii^ theze is 
nothing so remarkable as his tone of uncertainty and the doubts 
Lilt L ied by Iniii. 'Vhus he says of Kughah, that it stands 
on the northern bank of the Nile, the waters of which are 
drunk by its inhabitaiitvs. It belongs to Wangharah, but some 
of the Blacks place it in Kdnem." Af^ain, lie tells ns that 
"Kaukau is the most celebrated city of iSegroiand : it is large, 
and stands on the banks of a river flowing through it firom the 
north. But many of the Blacks affirm that this city is built 
on the sides of a canal ; others say, on a river running into 
tibie Nile ; but the more probable opinion is, that the river of 
Kaukau has a course of many days before it reaches that cit 
and is afterwards lost in the sands.**** Doubts of this Idnd 
respecting the most important and cdebrated cities of Negro- 
laud may be more naturally ascribed to ambiguity of informa- 
tion, than to actual want of it. Kughah on the Great Kiver 
below (ihanah, may have been confouudcd with Kaughah 
adjoining Bornii, and thus transitrred eastwards into the 
vicinity of Kanem. The celebrity of Kughah (called also 
Kaukau) may have lent a semblance of importance to some 
place in the desert bearing apparently the latter name, and 
the physical geography of which was but little known. 

Reipecting the position of this Kaukau of the desert, our 
infonnation is &r finmi being satis&ctory ; jet it all points to- 
wards the desert fronting Houssa, or between that couniij and 
Aghades. East of Ghanah, and behind the Merlisah, EI Idrfsi 
places the noniade tribe of the Beghaniah. Between tlic 



• Not. et Extr. [). (>56. 

* Jaubeit'6 idribi, pp. 21, 22, 116. 
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B( L^lianuih and the Azkar who passed the summer on Tantanah, 
the range of hWh boiiiKliiic Fezzan on the south, was a distance 
of twenty days. Now ironi Kughah to Kaiikau, he tells us, 
was a journey of twenty days going nortkwardt through the 
countiy of the Beghamah. It was the natural consequence of 
a system which arranged the frontier of Negioland in an 
uadeviating straight line fropi west to east^ to suppose diat a 
route fiom Negroland to the desert went northwaids: but^ 
stripped of such inference^ £1 Idrisf s statement amounts to 
this, — ^that Ejiukau was twenty days distant from Kughah, not 
in Negroland, but in the desert. Again, when speakin<r of 
Tantaiiali and the Azkar, lie says, ''further south are Kailkau 
and tlie Demdem;" and then repeating the various opinions 
current respecting the river of Kaukan, he adds, "the country 
contiguous to this territory (Kaiikau) on the east, is chiefly 
that of ELawwar, well known and much frequented." The well- 
known country of Kawwar lies half-way between Fezzan and 
Bom€l^ westward of which situation, and consequently in the 
desert, we must look for Kaukau* Obscure as these indica- 
tions are in many respects, they are condusiire in showing that 
Katikau, accordbg to the Arab author*s conception, was in the 
desert, between Klighah and Kawwar, Tan^ah and the 
country of the Demdem."* 

Ibn Said, wlio wrote in the latter half of tlie tliirteenth 
centuiy, or above a century later than El Idrisi, after stating 
that Kanem is the greatest kingdom of Negroland, that it has 
Fezzan on the north, and that it is the head of Bornii, adds, 
that it has on the west Kaukau, Bagharali or Tagharah, 
Tekrur, &c. He says also, that " firom Tadmekkah to Kaukau 
are ten stages, from Kaukau to Ghanali twenty; then follows 
the Ocean»** The reduced distance here allowed between 
T&dmekkab and Ghanah, may have arisen from confounding 
the Kaukad of the desert with the city of the same name (caUed 
also Kughah and Kagho) on the Great River. But on one 
point Ibn Skid speaks clearly, namely, that Kaukau was not 
comprised iu the kingdom of Kanem, which then included 



Juubtfrt'tt Idru», pp. IIG, 117. 
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Bomu and part ui the desert, but lay lurther west, betwe^ 
Tadmekkah and Ghanah. 

Numerous as are tlic Arab writers of Geographical Treatises 
and Dicticmaiiest it is vam to seek in their pages for any infor- 
mation on so obscure a point as the position of Kaiikafi. Ths^ 
all copy preceding imters literally, particiilarly £1 Idrfd; and 
on opening their yolmnesi we are simost sure of reading, that 

Kaukau stands on a ri^er of the same name, coming firom 
the north, and afterwards sinking in the sands of the desert, 
though sonic say," ike. Yet tiiey present one striking variance; 
many, if not even a large majority of theru wTite, not Kaiikmi, 
but Karkar. It may he said, indeed, tliat in Arabic writing, 
Kaukau is easily changed into Karkar, and tliat the latter name 
is probably only a clerical corruption of the former*'* But 
can it he lediown priori that there could not have been a city 
or oountzy named Karkar ? and is not the readiness to sup- 
pose the corruptton of Kaukau into Karkar, itself the result of 
a prejudice founded on the celebrity of the former of these 
names, and which was Hkelj at all times to prompt copiers 
and compilers to a corruption of an opposite kind, namely, that 
of Karkar into Kaukau ? Of two names resembling each other, 
the iiiort iamous and better known may be well presumed to 
have luid the benefit of all doubts in the process of transcrip- 
tion ; while on the other liand, if there were actually two im- 
portant places named Kaukau in Negroland, it is inconceivable 
that Arab travellers visiting that region should have uevpr 
called attention to so remarkable an instance of homonymy ;* 
nay, that Arab Geographers should nerar have even suspected 
the existence of two places of that name, but should have 
uniformly endeavoured to draw to a single point the double 
image bdbre their eyes» The manifest double use of the name 
Kaukau ; the remarkable absence of all direct testimony as to 
the existence of two places of that name ; and the various 



Hartmann (Commentiitio du Geogr. Afr. EdnVinnA. p, 43) my^, that Ibnu-l 
Wardi alone has Karkar. But this is a hasty aj^seition. The Kit^bu-i-JArat'iah, 
above cited, hiun also Karkar ; and of four Geographical Dictionaries among the 
Arabic MSS. in the Liltrarv of the British Museum, No«i. 7 VJ7, 7503, 7504, 
and 7505, the first throe read Karkar. IIniu-1 Wardi sometimes writes Kaikarab. 
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readings of geograpliers compiliug iroin the same authoriti'ps, 
being maturely consideri'd, it is impossible to avoid t ouciudiug, 
that there actually were not two places named Kaukaii, but 
that there was in the desert a tract called Kaxkax, which Arab 
authors easily tnuufbnned into Kaukau. They separated this 
w^-known name from the names Kughah and Xaghd^ with 
whieh it had no apparent zelatioDship^ and set it on Kaikar, 
wherewith it almost naturally coincided.*'' 

But is there any direct and positive evidence^ it will be 
asked, of the existence of a place or territory named Karkart 
Yes, we reply, there is direct evidence to that effect, sufficient 
to couliiiii tho authority of the niuuerous Arab geographers 
who write Karkar instead of Kaiikau. Ibn Batutah informs 
us that tlic Desert of Kaliir, eastward of Tekadda, belonged 
to the Kai'kari Sid tan." There in here no possibility of 
confusion ; Kaukau^ which that traveller had visited, was 
included in the empire of Mali ; and Tekadda, an independent 
state, stood between that place and Kahir, depending on 
the KaxksaA. But Kahir had 'AhiT, the desert of the 
Taw&rik, on the north and east ; Tekadd& on the west ; and 
southwards it extended — as we leain from Leo, who calls it 
Ghir — ^to the frontkn of Guber : ui this latter dkection, then^ 
we may naturally look for the head quarters of the Karkarl. 

A modern writer, who has collected liiuch, but not always 
distinct infuiiiiation relating to the interior of Africa, after 
mentioning the Kadarko (probably the Kotu-n-kura) and the 
IShadcrbah (the river of Kabi), adds,—" some of these rivers 
open a communication with a tdbe of heathens named Gar- 
gari, who live in tents, and are not black, hut a red-skinned 
people, yet they are not of the Arabian stock. Tlie best breeds 
of harses and mules come from these parts." ^* This is evi- 

KadfcaU in onliiiaiy Avablc mating can luad\.j be dirtingmdied ft«nD 

, and Hie latter name ii tJins amiined to be fiie fbnner. 

73 Ibii liitutuii writes "e»-Sultan el-Karkari," the latter word expr^sing not 
Sultan's dominion, but his native country or tribe. 

Dupuiis, iu the passage referred to (Resid. in Aifliaiitce, App. 55), says, tliat the 
Moslem merchant* of Benin tiade with the Gargiiri hy means of tliose rivers. It 
is evident that ho hub liere mistaken Bini, a name given by the people of Houssa ta 
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dently a description of a Berber tribe, whose loofie obienrance 
of the Mohammedboi rites has cauaed them to be mistaken for 
pagans. They reared their liorses and mules in the desert, 
and visited the high countdeB of Kachenah, Zamfarah, and 
GKihety whence the men aUuded to deseend. Gkpperton 
found the Taw&rik near Kachenah to be m possession of a re- 
markably fine breed of horses. The same traTeller learned that, 
five days south of Katagum there is an independent people 
named Kurrikurry, probably a colony of the Karkari who have 
fixed themselves on the eastern slopes of the hills of Bauslii.'* 
In a route from Kano to Tomboklii, described hy an intelligent 
native of the former place, the following names occur in suc- 
cession : — Berni-Kachenah (Bemi means city), Bemi-Grurgar^ 
Zamfarah, Ulumdar, Mallay, Galefaty and Ashen* Uliimdar 
is the name of one of the Arab tribes frequenting Houssa ; 
Mallay means a town belonging to the indigenous population^ 
or the Mallawa; Gale&ty (Kiliwat!, in the Houssa language 
Kiliwawa) is the town of the KiHwah^ a Berber tribe; and 
Bemi-Ghirgar, on the frontier between Kadienah and Zam- 
ferah, is probably the chief place of the Elarkarf.'* 

The obscurity and indistinctness which hung over the most 
important place in Negroland being thus removed, there still 
remains the inquiry, wiietlier Kilahah, Kailkau, or Kagho, 
still exists and flourishes ; has it mouldered to decay, or does it 
still retain the pre-eminence which we know it to have held 
during at least six centuries? These questions, in the present 
state of our information, cannot be answered with perfect 
confidence. The brief journal of Amadi Fatouma» the only 
survivor of Park's second expedition^ seems to contain no 



the countries adjuiniog Nuf^ and even to Borntt (Clappeiton^ Second Expeditiou 
p. !03). for Benin. 

Clap])e'rton points out the situation of tlie Kurrikurry in the journal of his 
first cxptMlition, ii. p. 'iifi. He sjioaks of the Tawaiik horstsj in p. 817. 

About twenty years wj^i\ M. Amlrada, the PortucTHese Minister in Brazil, 
collected much iuformatiou from the natives of IlousscV whom he found tliere in 
slavery. The most interesting portion r)f it was tratismitted by M. Meii(:zt-< de 
Drummond, to the Journal des Voyages, and aHerwards app^u^ in the German 
periodical the Hertha, .iuly 1827, whence it is here quoted. 
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mentioii of Kagho. But without the original of that journal, 
how can a critic decide peremptorily as to its contents ? Is 
ikm nothing to awaken suspicion in the published tianshition 
of that journal; or is it not possible, nay even piobable» that 
the name there read Kaffi) was really Kagh6 ? Bowdich 
says, that the places passed on the river below Tomhoktu are 
Uzzalin, Googara, Koolmanna, Gauw, &c. The last-named 
place is in Marra ; Koolmanna is probably the Gourmou of 
Amadi Fatouma, in the kingdom of Ghurma; ami (loogarais 
Kiighab, the burr of the lett(?r ghaiu being represented by 
an r/" Mohammed Ma^ini, in liis description of the Kowara, 
places on its banks, ten days below Tomhoktu, a city named 
GliagrO) which name, as we have neither the original dociimenty 
nor an explanation of the translator's mode of representing the 
Arabic letters, we feel justified in supposing to be intended for 
K£gh6J* Einally* in an account of the travels of an Egyptaan- 
Araby procured by Maj<» Laing« are the following words : — 
**Tq the westward, between Houssa (Kachenah) and Yawoori 
[this is an indication of direction by the traveller in NuH] is 
situated on the Niger, a town of immense magnitude and 
inipui'Lancc. called Kuku (k iukau), of the r of which 

suiTounding Lnbes stand in much awe.** These cillusions, taken 
toL'^ether, seem to warrant the conclusion tUatKughahj Kaghoy 
or Kaukau still exists and flourishes.^" 

The argument urged above to show that Kaukau is often 
vnritten for Karkar may be thus briefly stated: Kaukau is 
described by Arab geographers with impossible conditions, the 
analysis of which shovra that either there were two places named 
Kaukau, or two places not so named indeed, but of which the 
written names were so much alike, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
they would be both read KatUcau ; and this is the preferable opi- 
nion. Having thus decided that the eastern Kaukau, or rather 
Karkar — as it shall be called hereafter for tiic sake of avoiding 

Park^H Second Jonniey, 8vo. p. 288. In coarse Arabic maniuchpt, Kaflb 
would bo hardly diatiuguishablo from Knfjho. 

Bowdich 's Account of a Miaaiou to Aiiiiantee, p. 199. 
I* Clapperloiri Second Journey, p. 330. 

«• Journal of Scienoe, edit*jd at the British Institution, vol xiv. 1823, p. 8, 
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ambiguity — was the territory extending from the vicdnity of 
the modem Aghades, to the frontiers of Guber and Kachenah, 
we most now give a little attention to its riven Enough is 
known of Negroland in that quarter^ to render it certain that 
a river described in such doubt^l language, must belong to the 
desert. Streams £ow souUiwaid inm die moimtains of 
Muksim near Aghadesj and one of these was probably the 
riyer of Kaikar.*^ Passing through this place, it turns west- 
ward (or rather south-westward), and then, according to some 
accounts, iL winds towards the desert (or northward), and is 
lost in the sands. But some say that it joins the Nile (tlie 
Great River, or Kowara); and as the country north-west of 
the Quorrama is described as being well watered, and having 
rivers flowing through it to the Kowara^ the river of KarkaT 
may be assumed with probabilily to be one of them/' 



LEMLEM. 
Remrem — Demdem — Yemyem — Al-Liniiyin. 

** Gx)ing along the river," says El Bekri, " westwards from 
Kaukaii (Karlvav"), you come to the country of tlie Remrem 
(or Demdem), who eat aU who fall into their hands." This 
sentence is copied verbatim by the greater number of the Arab 
geographers. El Idrisi however satisfies Ivimself with merely 
stating that south of Tantanah are Kaukaii (Karkar) and the 
Demdem ; leaving it to be inferred that the last-named people 
are furthest south. From what has been said of the position 
of Karkar and the course of its river, it will be apparent that 



" The rivers in 'Alu'r on tlie northern side of Muksim (Walckenuer, Reeh. 
pw 448) can hardly ])e supposed to flow southwards. But the Tatar nierehant 
Wargee (Asiatic Journal, 1823, p, IfJ) al.so s^pcakn of a ^Tcat river one dkiy'B 
journe\ south of Aghades ; though perhaps it wan cue of those rivers which have 
but a (ihort existence after the rains (Walcknenaer, Rech. p. 450). 
Clappertou's Second Expedition, App. 332, 333. 
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the Demdem, being negroes and savages, must have been 

situate, not due west, but rather south-west of that place, and 
eonsi queutly must be sought in the hills of Kabi, facing the 
desert, and still inhabited at the present daj bj a wild and 
intractable race."* 

In all accounts of Central A&ica, from the time of £1 Bekri 
to the present day, mention is made of cannibals variouslj 
called Remiem, Lemlem, Demdem, Yemjem« or N'yumn'jmn* 
These names difBsr only in the consonants employed, one 
liquid being dianged for fnother, except in the case of Dem- 
dem> which might be naturally an oral corruption of Remrem ; 
if it be not merely a variety originating in error of transcrip- 
tion/* Are we then to bcHcve that there are so many diilerent 
nations of cannibals in Negroland, bearing names so singularly 
related to one another? Or is it not more likely that these 
various names are but modifications of one, which being the 
nickname of a particular class of savages, would be naturally 
carried about to the slave markets, and fashioned to suit the 
genius of every language which adopted it?" It is true that 
M Idrisi speaks of Lemlem and Demdem as of two distinct 
countries; but the position of his Lemlem depends on the west- 
ward coiuse of the Great River to Ghaiaru, the absurdity of 
which has been already pointed out ; and this error being cor- 
rected, his Lemlem and Demdem will be found to ccnndde. 



Not efc Eztr. torn. xn. p. 665<, Jnibtttii Idnsf, p. 1 1ft. 
TlMlofllie Arabs and r of the Afljfiinsflo often diBplaoeowhofliw 
diaage of Lemlem into Reouiein k quito rqgalar. In AxtUac wiitiiig Bemxem ii 
hardlj diirtinguiehable from Demdem, idueh na^t therelbre have ci^^nated in Hm 
amlvguou&cfaametenoftliefi>nnernsine. Bat it will be diown fluther on, that in 
Mbim (adjoiniiig the OK^;inal Demdem) the r is often changed hkto d, 

o It may be natotally preeunwd that the dave market, whence the deajgnatimi 
fiiet ]iroeeeded, wbm that of Qhiiiah,and tbeiefora that ita meaning diould beiband 
in tihe language of Tomboktd or tenitiny of Gfainah. Now in that hmguage 
Mmi Mgniiea l» eat (Cailli^ torn. in. p. 811) ; and if the KiaBOr beaa afan^tn 
its oonatructkm aa the Mandingo, it aleo i%nifiea an mttr m camiihal. Thus from 
damot to eat, in Handingo^ eomea tiie jmbal noundbaw^in the pbml ddnab, eaten 
—not man-eateta, na it to tianalated hj Park (Fbat Joumej, 217), who wiitea 
dMaaMla— the name with whidi die Bambanaa .atigmatiae tticjr ne^boiiia the 
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In modern accounts oi Nogroland, frequent mention is 
made of a race of cannibals, styled Yemyeiii or N'yeum'yem ; 
and every precise indication of them« firom whatever quarter it 
may come, pomts to the same spot, namely the hilly country 
esctending southward from Kaxio.** The Yemyem of the 
present day, therefore, dwell at no great distance from the site 
of the Demdem of earlier ages. They occupy the remote 
oontnuiation of the chain of mountains once inhabited by the 
latter: and if tihe changes neoeaaaiily effected in the northern 
part of that region, or Houssa, by the introduction of Mo- 
liaminedisin, ihc iiiiiux ol Berbers, Zagliai, and I t llatah, be 
duly considered, together with tbe fact that a wild people still 
keep possession of the hills on the frontier of the desert, it will 
appear -a natural inlcrencc that the reproach of cannibalism, oi 
the barbarity itself, has receded, owing to the progress of civi- 
lization, and that the Yemyem are the Demdem, changed in 
site and appellation only by the variations of the medium 
through which we view them* 

If the Yemyem or N*yemn'yem of the present day be not 

** BuTcUiHiidt (Tiwr. in Knbia, p. Ml) meDiioiw fhe Ycmjon withoiit nm^gniim 
Hbrnr poiition. Ebriedd (GufanV Heilcw. Beb. m. pb 486) vagpiel j oonneete them 
with KandL Hoafttatna im {Ttw, p. 119) wis Htum ten daye eoutii of the mum 
pkoe. Olappertm (Denh. and dspp. Vmo, n. p^ 24S) lewned that the Ba6wa in 
Ae camtij «f Jaeoba, between Kaatf and Adamawa, am etytod Yemyem ; thon^ 
Sultan BeUo (C9app. Sec Exped. p. 250) removed the reproach of eamiibalwn 
to the eotintrj ot Umburm, adjoining Jacoba. Hutchiaon abo was informed in 
Aahantf (Bovtfoh^ Mission, &c. p. 209)^ that the Yemyem are in Quollalifia, and 
eouplea their name with thnt of Dal I, a mountiiitious district, a few days south of 
Eomd. According to Abdtt»r>fiahmin Aga, the informant of Niebuhr (Deutchea 
Mn<^eum9 1790), the Yemyem are in Adamawa. Again, Lander (Exped. to the 
Niger, iti. p. 83) n-as told that the journey from fVmda to Bomd might be aoecm> 
pUihed in fifteen daya* and that the only dangerous place on the road was the 
eountry of the Yemyem. Browne (Trav. in Afr. p. 356) and others who have 
gathered their information on the eastern side of the desert, speak of cannibals 
under the name of Gnumgnum (N'yomn'yem), in vague terms, not indicating their 
situation. But a Tat^ir merchant named Wargee, who vihited Cape Coast in 1822, 
stilted that the Namnani (iu* he called them) were fifteen days south of Kand, a 
distance reaching to the a>untry of .Facoba. The oculnr testimony of this intelligent 
man (Asiatic Journal, vol. xvr. p. If)), and of Sultan Bello, seems fidly to establish 
the iact that cannibals exist in the quarter indicated. 

i 
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the same people as the Lemkm, Remvem, or Demdem of 
early writeiSj it must then be inquired^ What has become of 
these latter?'*' To deny siidi identity iE( to plunge back into 
obscurity : to suppose nations of negroes become extinct, or — 

' a still bolder hypothesis — to have wholly changed their cha- 
i racter. On the other hand, the supposition that the Baiiwa 
i (or Slaves) in the hills south of Kano, to the remoter portion 
of whom the upillK-t Yemyem is now applied, once occupied 
the hiUs of Zainfara and Xabi« and were stigmatised as 
Demdem or cannibals^ reconciles ancient with modern autho- 
rities ; it attributes a just permanence to a great moral feature 
of N^roland, depending on peculiarity of race, modeUed by 
physical dicumstances; and it adjjnstsmth remarkable pre- 
dsion the geographical elements involved in the qaestum» 
assigning to the Demdem a position^ which exactly coincides 
with that deduced from the statements connecting them with 
' Karkar and the Great River. It may be assumed as certain, 
therefore, that the Demdem peopled the tiiils of the country 
now called Houssa/' 



^ It must not be supposed that Yemyem is the native name of any country or 
people south of Kand : it is a foreign term applied wiih mote or less vaguenestto the 
inhabitants of that teffoa. The tokatf and degradeftioii nt ft people msAed e«l 
especially as the prey ot the dave hnnter, exposes Umu to the impiatatMm 
MMiwhfciMm, wbSA dmwi on then Mh agniiei, lender (Clapp. Seeond fi^ed. 

89S)» on hie way soittfnnids from Kaauf to Fiiiida» nw at lUHbdfiihi (the 
White locki) Ibr the fint timet a people completely naked and leadj to sell their 
offspring. But the nativea of Zamftrn also go nearly naked (Clapp. p. 178) : 
the Komibori in Koid-n-ktfn, ase itiU tveatod as Demdem' (id. p. 146% and 
die pagan negroee near the deeert (id. p. 8S4) axe oertatnfy not plaoed in 
cireamatanoeB more aeouze <u &TOiiiaUe to dinliBtion than the Batfvn fluther 
aonth. The change efibcted In Honom bjr Mohammediam, and the inlliuc of 
afarangpn^ may be leaned by oompaiing togetber tiie deaeriptioiio of that ooonliy 
by dapperton and Leo AflieanuB. The hitter writer (pt.Tn. e. 11) kneir of no citj 
named Eaehenah; the vSOagee of the country so called were small and of the 
meaneat eonatniction ; the people were of tfie deepeat black, widi noaei and Upa 
diapioporlioDately laige. He qieaka of the people of Zanfim (e. 18) In alill leaa 
flattering tenns, oancluding thaf they are rather brutes than men.** 

* On the emteiD aide of the deaert^ the Sfailltika are pointed out aa a lemaikAhly 
Iwifaaroaa people* but yet they are not atyledYemyenL In the weal, the people of 
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There is another name, much len known than Lemlem or 
Demdenii and apparently more comprehensive, applied to tlie 
inhabitants of the same v^jion. Ibn Batutah says that MuiU^ 
on the Gieat River, where the empire of M&li terminated, waa 
in tiie countEy of the Luni (Al-I^niyin) ; and again, he ai^ 
that Tufi (Ntifi) was in the oonntiy of the Limi ; whence it 
ia evident that the people ao named were on the left bank of 
the river. The Blacks at Sofalah, he adds, were tattooed like 
the Limi of Genewali, the latter name being in tliis instance 
used in the wide sense in wliich it was generally understood in 
the systematic geo^aphy of the Arabs. Tlie practice of 
tattooing the body all over in fine patterns, is confined, in 
Central Africa, to the people of Marra. The Limi were said 
to wear clothing made of a plant called tDovMi, capable of 
resisting fire. The productions of their land seem to have been 
in general of a marveOons description." 

We are told that in the countiy of the Remrem or Demdem 
was a castle, whereon was a statue of a woman, adored 



Bambnra acctiae tiuir iuSf^blbavm,lSti» people of Maniana (the Manegnan of ChuUitf)^ 
of aHtmbalinn, 7«t withoat applying to them the epikfaiet Lemlem, Demdem, or 
Tcmjom. From east to west there U but the one spot to which thi^ -.vAmc is OOD- 
ilantlj and distinctly given. With respect to the Man^;nan (or rather Manegna, 
tiie nasal final being superfluous) it may be suspected that the imputation cast on 
them hj their enemies has its origin in tradition, and that they are descendants of 
the Mum, wputed mnnihais who Ofwaan the coast in the latterhalf of the fifteenth 
centafy. 

* AtL&ni)^ f^JMkvAi! i • TfawowieooeiintlmorftwtmMamllnfia^^ 
Kamliva. M. QmatMudra (Not et Bilr. 600) bai read it Llm^la (heunpointecl 
PMUanMaorElBekrL May not the Word be the Boidi ( Walck. Bech. pu 446) 
«f Ae HootsF MamxA (voL i. ftL 61) qnotiog Ibn Gemr, plaoee the people called 
lAuub (Lfini) hk Gen^wah on the eaetem dde of the deeeit (tibat ii, in fbe eartem 
part of tiie weitem dinsion of the desert), between fhe citiee of Baftn and Onoo. 
Bafin might be eaiQy read ibr B<|^ in Aiahie tttL Coco u probabij KaAkaA 
or Kitghd: it elsewhere occurs in the nine author (voL i. Ibl. 64^ and n. fi>i 2S1)» 
bat evidently referring to the place ao named in the province of Algieni (P^Monel 
e( Besfontaines, Voy. dans la R^ence d'Alger, ftc, 1888, torn. i. p. 380). 
Mannoi again places the Idmin (Lfmiyin) (foL 40) between the Zinj and Weetcm 
Ocean, and calls them mn^gei. All hie hinti eombnied ehoir that they poetewBd 
the interior of HovMa. 
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by the people; and it is remaricable that in the traditicnui 

of Hou&sa the history of Zegzeg begins with the conquests of 
a female. It matters nuL that her name is Arabicised or her 
antiquity underrated by the native Chroniclers; they leave 
untouched the essence of the tradition, which is, that Zegz^ 
was founded by a heroine.^'*' 



KEGROLAND diyidbd ihto Natiovb. 

Ibn E^haldun, after making some prefiitory remarks on the 
origin and genealogy of the BlcLcks, borrows from an earlier 
writer the following account of the nations into which they 
were supposed to be divided : — 

*' Ibn iSaid, a most diligent writer, enumerates nineteen 
nations of Blacks, beginning with the Zinj on the shores q£ 
the Indian Ocean, who have a city called Mombasah. They 
profess idolatry, and are the same people who in the reign of 
AI-Mn&tanudi seized on the city of Basrah ; where great num* 
bers of them were in slayezy. They took up aims against 
their masters, and, assisted by the Zinj, got poasesnon of the 
city." 

" Near the Zinj are the Berber, among whom Islamism 



Not et Extr. p. 655. The founder of the state of Zegzeg, which inchides 
Baushi, was 'Auicu ili, m rortling to Bello (Denham's Disc ii. p. 450). X^ander 
(Clapp. p. 290), \vh<-' liuiiLd a, different version of her history, says that she 
built a town called Ainu i .i. May not the remarkable rocks described by him, on 
the liill above that town, h ive given hho to the story of the statue? 

At the present da) iliu d-ji ale and jierhaps most numerous cl:iS3 of the popu- 
lation of the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, are Zinj, or Blacks, originally 
from 21injibax (corrupted into Zanguebar), or the eastern coast of Afi^ca. In Zinjibar, 
that is, the country of the Zinj, on the other hand, the rulers and upper classes 
are chiefly Anbs from KhBia and the Poniain Gul£ The tribe of the Idsrd, who 
hftTe given Hieir name to UmUt near Fatte, aie originally bom tiie ndi^lNiailiood 
of Bafiall. The event idaled in the text oeoaea to appoar unpvohahie when the 
oalnie and antiquity of the mteieouiae hetween Zii^iibar and the Pennn Chilf nre 
eoondeied. • 
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made great progress. They have a city named Makdisho, 
which is partly inhabited by Mohammedan merchants. In 
their oofiintry are the people called Demadesn, who go naked. 
It is recorded in history that these made an ixmption into 
Abyssima and Nuhia, exactly at the time when Ihe Tatan 
invaded ink* AB»r Uying waste the conntxy, howeTer^ they 
retreated homewards.*' 

** Adjoining the Berber are ihe Ahyssudans, the most 
numeTous and powerfhl of iJie Blacks. From their country 
yeiiien once had its kings. The king of the Abyssinians 
was entitled Al-Negashi, and the capital of his kingdom was 
the city of Kaber. The Abyssinians are Christians, but it is 
said that one of their kings embraced the true faith when 
Mohammed visited their country in the Hijra. They believe 
that they are destined to become masters of Yemen and all 
Arabia." 

" Next to tiie Abyssinians. are the Boji^ a mixed nation of 
ChristiaaB and Mohammedans^ who possess Suwakiny an island 



The Berbers here spoken of are the inhabitants of the country called by the 
6reek» in general Bapfitipia, and by the Arabs Al-djem{— that is, foreign ; which 
latter name has been converted by ancient geographers into Aaania (Ptolemy ; and 
Arrian, Perip. Mar. Eryth.), asxd. by modems into Ajan. The name Berber, in this 
as in most other inatanoea, originated in the commerdal and diplomatic language of 
the Roman Empire. The eastrAfKcan Berbers are now called SomiUi ; but their 
ancient designation still remains to Berberah, a town or rather encampment oppo- 
site t(i 'Aden. The trihe wlio possess Makdishd (the Magaxloxa or Magadocia of 
(lur jiiaps) are the l>;L|ima or Bagumi, called by the SuvMhili or natives of the 
coast of Zinjibar, Wuguua. They aie the Baziinah ot Ei Idrisi (Jaulxjrt'i* Idrisi, 
I. p. 65 f where Hj is read for JLJ^ JO )• It will be shown further on, that 
the Demidem have been transfened to the CMtcm md» of Afiica hj an ordinarf 
cflSsrt of speculative geogjraphy. 

•* The title of the Emperor of Abyssinia vrm Negusa Negast, or King of Kings. 
(Ludolf. Comment, p. 11.) The city called by the Arab writer Kaber was 
Ank(5->>er (or the Pass of the Ank(5, a tribe formerly occupying that tract, but now 
removed turther north), at present the capital of Shoa. The Arabs ;md Abyssinians 
in ancient times were intimately connected. The language of Tigr6, or Northern 
Alivs-iiuii, is of Arabic origin, and even the Amhajic is thought by (ti -luius (Ersch 
and (^i u))Lr's Encyklopedie, art Amharische sprai^) to be an older offset of the 
^nme stuck. 
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in the sea of As-Suweis (the Red Sea).'" They have for neigh- 
bouxi the Nubians, who are brethren of the Zinj and Abys- 
sinians, and have, on the west of the Nile, a city called 
Donkalah. They axe chiefly Christiana, and border on Egypty 
where many of them are sold as slaves. Adjoining them aze 
the Zaghawah, who are Mohammedana^ and from whom are 
sprung the Tajuah.** 

Next comea Al-Kfinem, a popukua kingdom, wheiein the 
trae fidth ia largely diaaemmated. Ita capital dtj ia JinuL 
At one time the people of Kanem held t^e whole Sahra in 
subjection; their ascendency being due to their intimacy with 
the Sultans of the house of Hafs, when this dynasty iiourished 
in its prime.** 

" Next to the people of Kanem, on the west, are the people 
of Kaukau, and after them Begharah, and At^Tekrur, and 
Kimi, and Yemyem, and Jabi, and Kura, and Inkizar; by the 
side of the ocean towards the weat they reach the people of 
Ghanah in the weat. What precedea haa heen copied from 
Ibn Siid'a work.- ^ 



Boj^ or Bogi are the Buy ailrai of the Greek inscription of Axum, copied 
by Salt (Trav. p. 410). Under that general name was included all the tribes of 
the desert between Abyssinia and Egypt ; the Blemjes of andemt geognpiiei% uoA 

the Bisharee or Bishareen of modern travellers. 

^ By the expression that the Nubian b are brethren of the Zinj, it must be 
understood tliat they are of negro origin ; and indeed there is little reason to 
doubt that the Nubians on the Nile were originally a servile population, the 
progeny of the Nvibah of Kordoftin, who, in the course of eventj*, became sole 
possessors of their master's domains. Their emancipation was forwarded by 
powerful external causes (see Edinb. Rev. No. 125. p. 297), and does not appear 
to have been accomjilisliL 1 by means of revolt or invasion, as was the case with the 
Zinj in Basrah, and the Funj in Senn^r (Bruce's Trav. vol, vi. p. 370). When the 
Ai.iiis ( onquered Nubia, they exacted an annual tribute of slaves, which >ra8 
called Bakt (Quatrcmere, Mernoites sur la Nubie, ii. p. 42), a word evidently 
derived from the ancient Eg>'ptian language, in whicli Bok signihed a slave. 

* The &mily of Abu Hafa, of Berber origin, rose to the sovereign power in 
Tunis, in th» early part of the thirteenth century. (Makrizf in Hamaker, Spec Cat. 
p. 105,) 

The names of nations from Kaukau westwards, enumerated by Ibn Sjii'd, are 
written as follows by Ibn KhaldOn (MS. 3M, fol 90) and Makrizi (Uamaker, 
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It is observable that the names in this list of places or coun- 
tries lying west of Kanem (nine in number) are not recognised 
at aU^ or not eonfidentlj, b j modem geographers. But before 
we proceed to determine the position of each of them, it will 
be advantageous to examine the informatioii which Makxixf, 
in quoting Ibn Slid, adds to that of his author.** His words 
are as follows : — " Al-Kanem is an extensive region watered 
by the blessed Nile, and distant a ten days* journey from the 
borders of At-Tuju. In that country (Kanem) are naked 
Blacks, among whom arc the Ikli, ruled by a just and mighty 
king ; and A£iu, whose King, called Mastur, guards his wives 
with extreme jealousy. Near this is another kingdom named 
Mambo, next to which lie Katakumd, Kiltaku, and Ibkarem 
(Bekarmi), and another kingdom greater than the preceding^ 
named B[abuma (Umburm), the great kingdom of Haiidan» 
(Adamawa), and the tribe of Ankara, rich in herds, flocks, and 
elephants.** Next to these are the tribes ShiUIS, Mabina, 



Spec. CeL &e. lO?, iHiow orthogr^hy is here fctained) napeotiTilj : fBffiiiah 

- ^ 

LK.; JS W M^SiB LK. ; emitted bjr MnVrfnf,-. fnWrfr 

L K* & U« 

The eompeiieoD ef teiti made bk tiie pieoedfaiig note prores tint Jiakiltf 
IwROwed Swm Ilm BAIi» hot H is not ce»f to del^ 
Owtwriter. The Tonima djaaety cf iM Hal^ fhe ivan ^ 
theWathekd (the opponenti of thai dynaaly)* aiid die hi wm of 
Kbv of Kim in 126%, refianed to hy ICakriif, all beloqg to the ^ of Din MSd, 
fiomwhoin hepnilidUjfAtainedhiBlmeirled^ But* on the otfaor hand, 

MakiM names the Kiag of Klncm ie%afai|g in aji. 1398, a oentory later than 
Ibnflifd. It appears mora piobahle that hii Bat of the Blaek nations near Kteen 
ma the fruit of his own inqoiiy, than a tiaaseript from an earlier writer. 

« As names ehanged from Arabic to European writhig are apt toaoquiietherchy 
a more determinate ibrm than properly helongs to them, those mentaoned in the 
text shall he here represented in their original eharaoter, Aat the reader may be 
enabled to appteento oar eoDjeetaies respecting them. Ikli t A&« 1^) i 
Miinil)(5 yyLo. Caiincouma (in Haraaker) Lo^^ is etidentlj KAtakdmi 
wanting a point In like manner Uamaker^s Caancou. must be changed 
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Abham, AtAna, Yat'alam, and Makaba, who are all naked 
Blacks, and hold clothed mesi in derision. The tribe of 
Mabina is t}w niost numeiouiy and the chief part of it is called 
Kftlkin."^ Thia legion is covered with great trees and with 
pools £rom the overflowing of the Nile. It was invaded in the 
year 650 (a.d. lSi5M) by the King of Kinem» who killed 
many of the natives^ or led them into sUveiy. Beyond thi% 
westward to Kadkad, are many populom tribes^ of idiidi 
those next to Mafaini are the Aderm& and Dafdmii, among 
whom are Mohammedan temples. Also the Abkala (Ankalfi), 
who iiave camels, wear skiiis fur clotiiiiig, and arc accounted 
unbelievers ; and the Tukama, who dwell on the borders of 
At-Taju, possess palm-trees, and drink of the Nile, Al-Kanem 
is the greatest kingdom of Net^rolaiid, and has on the west 
Kaukau, then Bakarah, Tekrur, Nama, Temuu, J a, and 
Inkizar, which extend in the west &om the ocean to 
Ghanah." ' 

la this list of coontries or tribes lying within the drde, as 
it were, of £inem, the name Afiiu, given by the people of 
Bornu to the adjacent part of Houssa, stands conspicuous, and 
cannot ftil to be recognized. The Arab writer appears to have 
commenced his survey from a prominent point, the Iklf being 
probably on the frontier of Negroland, between Afiiii and the 
desert.* Katakuma may also be fairly assumed to be the 



into Kitaktf. It may be ftoqght flitt thae » not mffioant walhadty to prow 
that Kflaikdiim md Kitak6 an dMndi ommtEMa. But Bon^khaidt (litev. in 
KidMmk. 488) has itotad the podlioii of the htler, and Hm diitriolB oomprised 
in it (neaily all pointed oat hj Denham) inth so mndi precui<Ri, tliat his 
teetimony, corroborated by that of Mohammed M^si (Joum. of the Roy. LutX 
deeinvely aepaiatee Xitakti from the Katagum (KdtaktimiX which wm ifmted by 
Gbppeiton. — Ibkaram^ — VUMmklt^] j — HaAdania^^^«id^ — Ankatar 

\ ia probably written by an error of the pen for Ankara ^yCi) . 

Shtfdi i Mibind IbU ; Abham ^1 ; Atiai Uiul ; Y<&lam 

|Jl»b S MekbiL LC« ; KiUcfn . 

< AdermaU^I ; DaAimli yo ; Abkalft t^] we have Toitiived to change 

into Aukala Kj 1 ; TfikAm^U^y . 

^ Mad is the name given by the people of Bornu to HouaNi (Lucas in Proc 
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Kataguin of Clapperton ; the writer therefore proceeds cast- 
waids or aottth-^astwirds, and ccmiequently Mambo or Manlra 
mH be near the ooontry called Anbiir by liie English traYeUer* 
Contuiidng in the same ooiuse, he neoessarfly arrives at 
K&tskii and Bekanni> having thus traced the finrntiers of the * 
independent tribes of Bom^ &ciiig Kanem.* He then seems 
to make the tour of the hilly country forming the remote 
boundary of the same region ; but, it must be confessed, that 
this portion of his path is less easily investigated, and leaves a 
larger scope to conjecture. However it is a natural supposition 
that he enumerates the chief nations or tribes behind the line 
already traced^ and so, eastward from Bekarmi, are Babuma 
(Umbumii a kingdom near Jacoba), Haudama CAd&m, or^ in 
the language of Houssa, Adamawa), end Ankaru (Angaru)^ 
the western psrt of Bomu/ 



AUr.AnotbLpi 16ff)^«r<lie«eilempttt«(ik Euwedel (Oului'ta Ifolnr. B«iMNL 
iiLik439)iiiidentoodtIiatHalhoii (A&fi) liettwt^^ IMu- 
XL-Jtahmiii AgB, NiebnlurVi infonnaiit (Wftldc RedL pi 72} alio uflM the mune 
Afli1im6qiiiv«IeiittoH<Nia«k TheSdtaoiof Tekrfir»1ien,7i,whopoHMMd]itt» 
(Mam), HM tdbutazy to 13m Sultan of AihS, leaidiiig m ZamftnL Seetien also 
(Von Zadi^ Mbnatliclie Correapondeni, toI. zxi. 1810, p. 152), placea Afhno inme- 
diately to <be wMfc of BotnA. See alao fhe Bullelm de la So& de Geogt. de Farii^ 
toni. Yi. pw 169, whrne Kadiemh it atated to be the oapital of Alhd. Itia»Bik- 
alile fliat in Bom^ and tiie a4|oniing deterta, tlie AnJbic expnwaon Sddin 
(ooimliy of file Blacka) ia alwaja ^Ton to or Hou«a (Loeaa^ aa above j 
Daihamls Dkcoiedatt fto. ii. p. 85), a atrong proof that it was the country of the 
Banuauft or I>aindflin» and the point to which the dave merohanta diieeted their 
inarch. 

' K4tak6 comprises Mandara, Mn^mr, And the other provinces on the waat of 
the Biver Shaxy, which aie theiafore not named. It is not to be ascribed to mere 
chance, that two namca aie changed, by the addition of a single point to ench, in^o 
JSMf^dmi (the Katagum of Clapperton) and Kitakti, the Kat&kd of Burckhardt, 
Ae Kotoko of the native of Boniu cited in the ^piQBceding note (Bullet. Soc 
CkogE.), and the Kotko of Seetzen (p. US), 

* Umburm is in the country of the Yemyem near Jacoba (Clapp. Sec. Exped. 
pk 250). In Sultan BelloVi account of Badahi (Denham and Clapp. Disc ii. 
pi» 461), he maotionB a province of that country called Aitkin. We cannot renture 
to iaj!|«hether this is the root from which Adamawa is derived, but it miglit \ye 
aaalj AangnH Ifriliacoune into HalWtoma. Angartk (Ankara) i§ three loag days' 
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Adjoining these, we should expect to find Baushi, with it* 
decried inhabitants ; and accordingly our author hace luunes 
several tribes of savages " who hold clothed men in dociAOii**' 
Siiadi is certainly the name of a place in Baushi ; but we must 
not yield to the temptation of detectixig resemblances of names* 
wbidi may eaaly prove deceitfiiL*** It is more important to 
consider the force of the words *'ficom MShiak westwards to 
Kafikau," from whidh it may be concluded that Mdbini lay 
towards Kaiikau, or was the north-westernmost point of the 
region described, and consequently that the Arab author pro- 
ceeds in a circle, agreeably to our hypothesis, and tenninates 
at a point in Afiiii whence he first started. His picture, too, 
of a region covered with great trees and pools from the over- 
flowing of the Kile^ corresponds exactly with the physical 
character of Zegzeg and Zain&ra.^ The invasion by the King 
of Kanemlbr the purpose of carrying off slaves, further confirms 
the supposition that the country described was Houssa and 
Baushi. What other r^on had equal attractions for tiie slave 
hunterf-'or where e!se could be found a long line of savage 
tribes extending to the frontiers of the desert and of Kaukaut 
Next to the Mabina, towards the desert, followed the Aderma 



journey west of the capital of BornH (Mohammed Mi^ri, in Jour. Roy. Inst), and 
within the dominions of BeUo (COapp. in Denh. Disc ii. p. 313). It is the Ungura 
of Hflmemaiiii, whkh was aappoied to be identiad ivith Waqgfatoih (JEW. of Afr. 

Assoc. II. p. 200). 

One of the natives of Houssa, interrogated by M. Men^zes.de Prummond 
(Hertha, July, 1827, p. 12), mentioned the Schadiih (Sh^) among the tribes 
depending on Zegzeg. Can the name Mdbin^ be the same word as Foobina, said 
by Mohammed M&sini (Clapp. Sec. Expcd. p. 335) to be sometimes affixed to 
Adamawa? The name Bohyra, given in the Quarterly l^eview (No. 77, p. 178), on 
the authority of Clap])ei"toii, in whose pulilished Journal it nowhere occurs, might 
Ciisily have its origin in Fobina, or even Mabiua ill-written iji Arabic. AccoriHng 
to Abdu-r- Rahman Aga, the King of Tekriir possessed Marra and Adana. One of 
the Itineraries coIlecte<l by Dupuit» (lleaid. in Aahantee, App. p. 129,) places an 
£tana on the river west of Marra. 

• Clappcrton found the phiins of Ziunfara covereti with a chfiiTi of lakes which 
arc rnnnected in the rainy season ; and Lyon (Trav. in N. Ait. p. 151) was told 
that the country between Kaiui and Zegz^ is annually covered with water. 
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and Dafiimuy who were not strangers to the Mohammedan 
xitea ; and then came the Tvkimk (Togama) and Angala, of 
whom the finmerhave given their name to a place in the deaert 
not fiur from KadiMiahi while similar tnuseacf the latter remain 
on the ahoEes of Lake Chad.' The Tuk4ma of Makxizii it la 
true, were on the east of Elanem, near Tajuah ; but so easQy 
do the tribes of the desert chanj^e their dwellings, that there 
is no iiii[)iuljalLiiiity in the suppusiliuii tliat the same tribe 
subsequently spread westwards and settled near Houssa. 

In considering the interpretation here offered of Makrizfs 
statement, less weight is to be allowed to the resemblance of 
names than to the order, coherence, and accordance with pro- 
bability which the whole passage acquires firam the mode of 
viewing it. Some points in it may be obscure ; but others, as 
Afiiu and Katagmn, hardly admit of doubt ; and we feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in conduding that the nations or countries, as 
Kaukau, Bakarah, Tekrur, &c., which Makiisn (copying Ibn 
Skid) arranges west of Kanem, are all excluded from the 
region abo\ u cli scribed — that is to say, Irom Bornu and the 
hills of Bauslii and Houssa immediately encompassing it on 
the west. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the positions of the various 
nations mentioned by early Arab writers as extending acxoss 
Negroland, it will be advantageous to compare the whole series 
of those nations with the list of kingdoms arranged by Leo 
Africanus in the same line* For this purpose Ibn SIkid's list 
shall be inverted, or taken from west to east ; and then the 
names which are clearly related being placed opposite to each 
other, we shall have the geography of Negroland in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, contrasted with that of the 
beginning oi the sixteenth, as m the following table ; — 



T The nraie Angptolia, oeeimiqg on fhe northeni diofei of Like OlMd, k 
cflolj tneed bj fla analogf of the Bomowf language incBaitod bj Dcnkam 
(the tree Kiik» being eoHed alae Kukaiwha,) to Ai^^ whidi name alae omw* 
en dieaeolfaeniihofeiof thelaike^ Hie town eir atalioii of TqgAna » aavaa day* 
diatani from y^fc****) on the load to A|^iacleB (Lyoii^ Tnv. p» ISl), Home* 
nami (Fkoc* iUk. A«oe. ii* p. MO) givea aone aooonnt of the tribe io calM. 
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Here then^ in the first place, it j^t) manifefit that Ghaoali 
coincides ivith Ghudata (Walata). Tne safient point of Negro- 
land towards the north-west ranks as the extreme west, and 
the countries which lie to the south, though extending further 

westward, are placed after it. Hence tlic Gliiuea and Aleili 
of Leo, both supposed by liim to reach the oceaUj nevertheless 
foiiow Gualata. 

From the southern countries, Grhmea and Melli, Leo turns 
eastwards down the river to Tombuto and Gago ; and thence 
proceeds across the desert to Guber, on the northern frontiers 
of Houssa. Ibn Sfud, on the other hand, goes in two steps, 
from Ghanah to Kuxa, the western frontier (as will be seen 
farther on) of the same region* He seems to take the straight 
road through Negvoland to the eastern settlements of the 
Tekruriy while Leo keeps to the desert and the roads fre- 
quented by Moorish merchants. InkizaT then appears to be 
the region encompassed by the great circuit of the river between 
Jcnni and Katflio. Its collective name, little known to geo- 
graphers, probably never enjoyed political importance, but it 
seems still to survive in the name of tlie language called by 
Caillie the Kissour. This language extends "from Jenni down 
the river to Tomboktu^ where it is spoken, as the same 
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traveller informs us, by the negro or indipfenons population. 
But there is no authority for supposing that it extends no 
further eastward than Tomboktu ; and it seems more reason- 
able to enlarge the limits of a language occupying so important 
a position, so that it may fill the area encircled by the river, 
and comprise Kigho (the Gago of Leo) in its domain. Inlds^r 
then was a kingdom situate on the right bank of tiie Great 
Riyer, between Jenni, TomboktUj and Kaghd, of whidi the 
political £ibric has long since fidlen to ruin, while a vestige of 
the original bond of unity still remains in the Elissour Ian- 

From Gago Leo passes to Guber, on tlu- nortliern frontier 
of Houssa ; then to Agadez, wliich is move easterly ; then to 
Cano and Casena, lying further south ; then to Zegzeg and 
ZaidsaaLf still more in the rear, till at length he arrives at 
Guangara (Wangharah), which fills the remote interior* But 
he shows his imperfect acquaintance with Houssa, by setting 
Casena (Kachenah) on the east of Cano (Kano), and Zan&ra 
in like manner on the east of Zegzeg. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should place Guangara on the east of Zan« 
im» He may possibly have confounded (like some modem 
writers) Angaru, the western province of Bomii, with Wan- 



^ If wc suppose the word Kissour pronounced N'Kissur witli the nasal 
sound, wiiich among the Africans so often precedes the letter 'hen its iiffinily 
with Inki'j^&r becomes more apparent. Tlie Portuguese, like the Arabs, employ an 
initial vowel in i)rcfixing tlio na.Hal ; thus for N'Ydka, N'Yambina, N'GWla, they 
write Tnhaqua, luliambana, Angola. Of the guttural pronunciation which seems 
to foreign ears to confound the a and «, many examples iniglit Iw given. Leo 
Africanus says that one Ifinguage (wliich he calla Sungai) extended from Mill' to 
Kaglid ; and as we know that the Kissour, commencing at Jenni, now extends at 
least to Tombokt6, we are justified in concluding that it is the Sungai, or tlie 
language to which the Zaghfii, the chief iidiabitants of Inkiziir, lent their name. 
We have seen that tlie word Dakno, the nnuie of the ordinary lM?verage of the 
people from Jenni downward*, was in use l)elow Tomboktu in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. (See above, p. 84.) It avails little against this, that the Sungai language was 
also spoken in M&U : tor w hat is more natural than that the language of the most 
populous and industrious part of an empire should be generally spoken in its 
capital ; and that a Moorish merchant should give little aAtenticm to tlie language 
of the lower classes ? 
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gharah or GKiangara; but it is more likely that Im infonnalioii 

wa8 subsUiiit-ially good, and that he knew Wangharah to be a 
region extending widely at sonu distance from Houssa; but 
his systematical ideas left no room for such expansion south- 
westward from Hoiissa, and consequently he was obliged to 
shift Wangharah to the south-east. Since Nuf i and the other 
oompamtiYely industrious countries on the Great RiTer, aie 
not eiqpressly named by him, it may be fiuriy presumed that 
they were included in liis Wanghtoh.*** 

Ibn Skldf in like manner^ passes from Inkizir to Honssa; 
not however to the northern part of this country neict to the 
desert, but to its western side near iJie river. He goes not in 
the track of the merchant or skve dealer, hut in that of the 
slave hunter. It may appear indeed difficult at first sight to 
recognize aiiy pari ui' Houasa in the names Kiira, Jabi, &c., 
but a little patient exaiiiiiiatiou will dissipate the obscurity 
which involves them, and concentrate on them so nianv rays of 
probability as to guide us safely through the diiticuities en- 
compajssing the iirst steps of our inquiry. 

In the Geographical Dictionary of Yakut, an earlier writer 
than Ibn S4id, and who is copied with little change hy Ahu-1- 
hdkf the names Kura and Jahl occur togetheri with such 
explanatory details as to prove that the fbnner is applied to 
the river Kow&ra, while the latter (prohably pronounced 



Two intaUjgcnt mShm of "KmS, iriw vm h London a few yeais ago, when 
mUmff^ mpecting Wanghirah, agreed in italiiig M ft ia **beluiid Ako^"" or 
Taribn. In the eame y^gmo manner probably, Leo AAkmoBt little ■^r-*"**^ witib 
die interior^ oonoeiTed ft to be beliiibd ZmSun. Bat hft deaciiplion ef Wni^ 
^bfaah (pL TIL c 14), the natnve ui the jounej to ft» fta trader nod ile ftnr of 
Tomboktii, leave no doubt aa to tlie coontiy intended by him. Tlie sneditaled 
Inwwm <£ Waqgliiiali hy tiie King ef BotnS, may indeed pro?oke aoepUcHm ; 
iMftletftbeeonodetedthattheliirtoiicaltndillon to Cl^ii«tim (Second 

B]q^ p. 102, lOS) b7 the Kii« of Booan (Bud), tealiQr the ftrner eonq^ 
BomdontheweatemaideortheKowia. Leo had a my inadeqnnte idea of the 
eortent of N^laad aeuth of the Qteat River. He even ipeeks of the coma 
mcizding the deaart Smn Gape Ndn to Oeoga (pt. t. e. 2> He eonld not, eon- 
satenajr inth audi viewi^ place the diatant and p<^raloua oountij of WanghMi 
aonfli-'weatwwda ftmn 2SBinftia> 
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Gabi) seems meant for Kabi. It is there stated that tlie King 
of Kaukaii (Kapfho) wages war with the luosliin of Ghaiiah 
on the west, mid w-ith those of Tekrur on the east; and that 
a little to the east of Kankau is the Lake Kura, which must 
consequently be near Tekrur : and, indeed, the author adds, 
that it is navigated by the Tekruri and their neighbours dwell- 
ing on its northern bank. On the shores of this lake is Jabi, 
near the ei^ital of which flowi the Nile of Ghanah, ao that the 
ocmtinuity of the Nile of Gh^iah with Lake Kiira aeems to 
be here offered as a &ct ; and this statement must not he set 
in the same category with the theory afterwazds enimciated 
by ihe Arab geographer, that Lake Klua is the common source 
from which issue the Niles of Ghanah, of Egypt, and of 
Makdisho.** 

The same authors in form us that the tribes inh;i!)itin^ the 
countries near Lake Kura were cannibals: among tlie people of 
Jabi, whoever died was eaten by his neighbours. No one had 
ever seen the south side of the lake» but it was known thaty at its 
remote end, it branched into two; and that by some means iteX" 
tended westward into Kanom, whence flowed the Nile of Egypt. 
Now at the present day, the Kowaca is generally called by the 
natiyes a lake ; its name, written by them, is Lake Kura ; it 



Urn Sdfd died a.p. 128G, at aa admnoed Yak<it, of whose Geographical ' 
Dictionary the BodleiBD Library po88es.<^ n copy, flourished somewhat earb'er. 
Both these writers nre qiioted by Ab6-l-fedi, who died A.O. 1381. Yakdt md 
Ah&}rfdd& cite Ibn Fi^mah with no other variance than is osnal in different 
MS. copies of the same work. The J6b£ of Abu-l-fedi is clearly preferable to 
Y4k6rs H6m (see Note 197) ; but the Bedi of the former and the Yuthi of the 
latter are probably equally erroneous. It may seem a bold emendation to alter 
them into Yiifi or N(ifi ; but kt it he considered that the country now called 
NJifi or Nffff may have changed its name with its population ; that Tbn 
Batiitah clearly means N6ff when he speaks of YtifC ; and that the name 
written Y^iff in the (Jayangos MS., is in other MSS. written Yuwf (Lee and 
Koflfffirtfin, Iiee% Ibn Bo^iitah, p. 238), and in others Buwi (Burckhardt, 

TmT.m Nvbwi p. 401 j and Lee). Now Bed! ^«3j and YnOif lie^ whii 

Mipect to Bawi ^j^^YM and Y6f£ , within what may be called 
leaaonable limits ofeonttplion, and tiie pvopoaed chaqge bringi aU into older. 
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is thougiit by them to join the sea, or ndier to become a sea, 
a Uttle below Niif I ; they are quite ignoiant of its southern 
tenninatioQ, but know that itsepaiates into what they consideir 
as two bsaiieheB, by one of which (the CSiadda) it is supposed 
to conununieate with Lake Chad, in Kanem and Bomu, and 
thence to mingle its waters with those of the Egyptian Nile.*" 
In the country adjoining the Kowara and the Chadda are still 
found the Yemyem or cannibals, llms it appears that the 
rudiments of the geographical system of the thirteenth century, 
so far as regards the waters of Central Africa, wore precisely 
the same which now compose the native accounts of the 
Kowara, and its supposed continuation, the Chadda." 

Next to Jabi, in the east, Ibn Skid places Yemyem, then 
Eimi, of which we are unable to give any account. Next to 
that, and towards the north perhaps, he sets Tekrur ; then 
Baghirah, probably a tribe of the desert, and then Kaukau, 



Abu-l-ftHi6 and Yakut wrote Kdra I one of the Routes (No. 4) 

publidied by Dttpius flw rinr U eaUed Kom» t^j^,thmi|^ bad liie pointe 
been oomctlj mitten^ we iboaU probably bare bad Kfiii* Bdlo writea in 



map Kowtini -> "'^^^ tnivellers have called it, Quorrsi. In lirahinia's 

Itinomry (Rowilich, IMisxion, lSic. p. 491), and in another translateii by Da Satjy, 
(Walck. Rech. p. 453), the Great River is named Lake Koad or Caudh ^yc^ j 
which ought rather to be read Kuda. Further on we dhall aliow that in these 
Itineraries the Arabic letter Ddd is substituted for r; so that Lake K(ira 
is here intended. The Kowinu, Kiinu, or Quorra is frequently styled by the natives 
a sea or lake, according to some accounts, of forty-eight days^ sail in extent (Ali 
Bey Badia's Travels, i. p. 338). Clapperton (Dcnham, Disc. n. p. 269) was told 
that the river Kowdra tails into tlie sea (of Nyffi or Ntiff) at Kaka, where it is as 
wide as from Kano to Kat^igum, or about 150 miles. But not to multiply 
authorities it will Ix' sutticient to observe that Sultun Bello believed Raka (R4gh^), 
— which hri^ Ijeeii recc*ntly reached by Mr. .Tamieson's steamer £thiope,-~to be a 
sea-port, and represented it as such in his letter to tlie King of England. 

According to Ilni F^itiniah, "when any one among these jieo|)le tlien, they cast 
thed^ body to their neighhours, and their neighbours do the like for them.*' So 
Sultan Bello related (Clapp. Sec. Exped. p. 251) that in Umliuim, where tho<»e 
who ail are killed at once, for economy, ** the person falling sick ia requested by 
some other &uiily, and repaid when they have a sick relation*** 
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after which comes Kaneni." Leo, on the other liaiul, passes 
from Guangara (Wangharah) eastwards to Bomil, which coin- 
cides suiiiciently well witli the Kaneni of Ihn Said to serve 
with it as an established point of adjustment. He then goes 
to GaogBy a kingdom extending, according to him, from Bomu 
to NuUa, and which appean to be the Kaughah placed bj 
some modem inqnireiB in the Bahr el*GhaeL At all events 
care must be taken not to confound the Kaukad of Ibn SkMi^ 
which lay bejrond the north-western bounds of Kluiem and 
Bom^ with the Kaughah of Leo, on the east of the latter 
kingdom.'* East of Kanem ataiid^s Za^kawah in Ibu baid'ii 



BCimi inlgbt nfthoat mudi violence be diaii^Bd wto UoBaSf and tims eqplain 
the aaoie AJrUaijiiL At-Tfl3ar6r we maj aB«gn» on die waHhantj of Abdn^r* 
BafanUbi Age, to Ukob, which piofaeUy extended from Zamte weitwaids 
befeweon Qnber and BUKhL The Bi^^inih or Babteh w«e probaUj a tiibe of 
thedeaert TheEjAkafi of IlmSliliitooaff eaaltobetiiedtjof IfaatnaaM 
the Cheat Biter ; we mnak mppoae him thcietee to extend this name to Kaiiour. 

Leoli Gago tetaoa to be identioal with the CSaugba of Homemann* or 
Katika of Bnrckfaaidt (Tut. in NiiUa» p. 480). Ita empte erte n d e d , he 
mjrBi from Bom4 to Nnlw. Tiie uae of tiie name BomA, in iimMr timei^ 
howeTer» and tiie modem geogmphj at the eonntriea lonnd Lake Ghadt aie 
niTolfed m an ebieaiily vhidi k doea net lie wiHiln the acope of thii eamy to 
diqpeL Leoli taxi ofiiBn not onlj the nanaes Qago and Gaoga, but a]80» in two 
inatanocai Qaog^. He aays (pt. tii. c. 14), that while he was in Ncgrolaad, the 
King of Bom6 «mH^ againat WanghtoUi ; but learning, on his way, that Omar, 
King of QmogUH nteditated an attack on liia dominiona, he turned bade, and 
Wan^iiah waa mved. But, m this iiassage, Gaogao ia a misprint for Gaoga, aa 
Leo himself diadoaaa by naming the King of Gno^ " Omar chi oggidf regna.** In 
the other instance (pt Til. c 1), iiis Cvir urio is jnatly dumged by Marmol (vol. iii. 
fol. 21) into Gaoga. Leo (pt i. c. 7) having enimierated the fifteen kingdoms of 
NegToland visited by him, adds, that there are three timee as many, sufficiently 
well known, lying to the aoniCh a£ the preceding ; and names ve of them, vis. Bito^ 
Xemiam, Dauma, Media, €roran. Marmol (vol. i. foL 15), in copying tiaa 
passage, omita Dauma, and ^nhstitutes for it Mandinga. But Leo had no 
idea of increasing the kingdoms of Western Ncgroland. His Bito is the Bede 
of Denham and Clapperton, adjoining or comprised in the modem Bom6. 
£in8iedel names together, Schikou — the Schaikou of Lyon (Trav. in N. Afr. p. 126), 
two days from the oipitul of Born^i — Bitou (Leo's Bito), and Engjir (Angar6). 
Tcmiam may be an error for Ycuiyeni : Dauma is probaldy the Doma of our 
maps, or the country on the r^t bank of the Klver Chadda. Medra seraiB to 
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fifty and beyond that Ndbalv whkh coincidfla with Leo*a 
Nubia. 

The results obtained by comparing Ibn SMd's list of Negro 
nations with that tuiiiished by Leo, are not, in a gcr.eral view, 
of a doubtful character. At the extreme west, the coiucidLiice 
of Ghanah with Walata is nun litest. It is hardly less certain 
that Inkizar is the country embraced by the Grreat River, between 
Jenni and Kagbd, and in wluch the Kissour (perhaps rather 
N *Kisar) language piOTails. Though the Kan^af Ibn Slud and 
the Bomii of Leo do not exactly coincidey yet they approadi ao 
nearly to coincidence as to aenre far tenna of a^iuatmentin <ha 
compared achemea. The tracta extending therefore between 
Xnkiz&r and Kanem^ in the one author, and firam Oago to 
Bomu, in lihe other, may be said to lie between the same 
meridians, and to contain either the same eomitries under 
tiilierent names, or contiguous and intermingled euuii tries. 
Now within those limits Leo describes the greater part 
of Houssa, proceeding, or meaning to proceed, from west to 
east, and irom north to south. Tbn Siid, commencing with 
Xura, goes on to Tekrur and Kaiilvaii, evidently from west to 
east, and from south to north. Tekrur extended westward* 
from Zam&ra (which nuiy indeed have been included in it) to 
the desert, and therefoie Kura, J&bl or Gabi, Yemyem and 
Kimi, were all south-westward of the countries of Houssa 
named by Leo.''* There can be little doubt that Kura was 



bo MmSan, one letter being oUitonled in tiio Aiafaie MSL Goran (in Marmol 
Gorhan), which is often referred to by Leo, is eTidenttj the Desert of Kordo£in. 
This name ^jUt>^ might easily become, in negligent writing, Korhdn ^^^i li^ ; or 
as Leo, unifoi-mly writing kef with a and omitting the uspiiates, would rej^rcsent 
it, Goran. Another region often named by Leo, may be fitly considered ber^ In 
the Deeert of Sen, eouth of Boffnfi (pt to. c 15), and environing an immense 
lake (pt. I. c 27), ealled the Ldce of the Deeert of Gaoga (pt. i. c 2), he places 
the Miueei of the Niger (pU l c. S). It m obvious that the lake alluded to is 
Lake Chad, and that the mune Sen is the root of the appellative Showy, and the 
name Shonaa, respectively given by Denham to e town m the Shary, and the 
Anb tribea the a4|Bcent oamiiiy. 

TakM aad AhArMA both mentioa the towns ef Maghia end Jajali in the 
vidnitjof Lake Ktfm. AI-M^ii6,accoidinato thefixnnar wiiler, waathe portm 
which were fitted out the fleeta of the King of Tefcrfr, * who wages perpetual ww 
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\ a district situate on the Great River, tlin name of wliich is 

variously written or pronounced Kura, Kuda, Quorra or 
Quoila. Jabi was Kabi, to the east (or south-east) of whicli 
lay Yowi or Yuf i (the modem Naf i)» on the northern shore 
of Lake Kura, and under wliich^ as we are also infoimedi 
flowed the Nile of 0hanah.'* 
Hie difference between Ibn S&ld and Xjoo in their modes of 

I 

viewing the same region, may be naturally ascribed to changes 
in the channels and manner of intercourse with it. The people 
of Gruber once possessed the desert of 'Ahir, but were displaced 
by the Tawarik. The invasion of Tckadda by the people of 
Mall, had probably for its object to relieve the trade of Kagho 
from the exactions levied on caravans in the desert. It can 
hardly have fEuled to improve the road through that country, 
and increase the influx of strangers. A few years later^ 



with the inidels to Uie south of his elafcei.** AtM^^iiA fl^giiifiMi fhe place whence 
inTadera sally forth. Abd-I-feda however differs from Yak(it in assigmng both 
Mngh«4 and Jdjah, not to Tekriir, but to K^lnon. Jkjjtik (fecfaaps the Oegai of 
Qappertoiif Sec Exped. p. 174) was the capital of a petty state situate probably 
between thofle two Idngdoms. It was remarkable for its fertility and variety of its 
productions ; among other things for its spotted sheep (described by Lander in 
Clapp. Sec Exped. p. 259-60). But it miut be observed that the Aiab geogra- 
pheii^ in describing the beariogB of tboM fdaoeiy partiailaily in lefevence to the 
lake, ^peak in general the language of misconception. 

>^ Bowdich remarks (IMission to Adiantoe» p. 478 note), that the name of the 
river written Kilm, Ku(hi, &.c. was always pronounced Qiiolla by the natives in 
their conversations with Mr. Hutchinson. Ignaz Pallme (in the AthentBirai, 1840, 
p. 54), a traveller in Kordof&n, relates that the natives of that country think that 
(he Bahr el-Abiad may be foUimed westward through Hughermi, KOko (Kouka), 
and Niero (Naroo, the hilly coimtry north-east of Zegzeg) ; and ** fUrther on (he 
says), in K61a (K(ira) flows a river not identified'" (that is, different from the Nile). 
Browne also (Travels in Africa, p. 25 i) heard in Darffir of Darkulla (the Land of 
K(ila or Kiira), where pepper w;i8 in abundance, and the rivers were navigated in 
large canoes. He indeed supposed Darkulla to lie towards the smith. But his 
map exposes his mistake ; fnr t!ie rivers Bahr Wullad Ra.Hliid, B. el Salamat, and 
B. Heim.ul, crosow^'d on the route to Darkulla, and which he places to the sontl) and 
west of Biighernii, hear the names of Arab tribes dwelinig in Wadai and on tlie 
shores of Lake Chad (Burckhordt, Trav. in Nubia, pp. 433, 436). The route 
therefore went westwards. 
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Aghades was founded, probably by the Kiliwah (the Kolluvi 
of Hornemann), who are now the predomiiumt Berber tribe 
on the frontiers of Houssa. When these yarious changes are 
all takai into consideration, it ynll no longer appear surprisxng, 
that while Ibn SiSd viewed Houssa from the road opened to it 
by the people of Tekrur, Leo should look at it only from the 
opposite quarter^ or from Aghades.'^' 

It is needless to fellow the parallel between the systems of 
Ibn Said and Leo beyond the western frontiers of Kanem and 
Bomn. Further east, the few points touched on by Arab 
geographers arc not liable to misinterpretation. The inquiry 
into the early geography of Ncgroland, so far as concerns 
representations founded on fact, might here terminate. Bat 
it is worth while to observe how the framers of theories, tiie 
compilers of Dictionaries and Complete Treatises of Geogra- 
phy, dealt with the obscurer portion of it: how th^ endea- 
Youred to fill up every void, and by arbitrary suppositions to 
give unity and coherence to their fragmentary information. 
The popular belief that the Great River of Negroland unites 
with the Nile of Egypt, is of ancient date, and may perhaps 
be traced back even to the time of Herodotus. It is stated 
\\ith more or less distinctnes.s by all the Arab geoprraphers. 
Leo, however, discarded it, and adopted an original opinion of 
his own. The Shary, according to him, is the source of the 
Niger ; for this river, he says, rises in the Desert of Seu (or 
countiy of the Shaua), south-east of Bomu^ and enters the 



The Kflimh (the Kelaimof Oapi. hjoo^ KoUvfi of HocnemMm), a Tsiriiik 
tribes era nuulen of Adwo, or the territory between Houaie end Af^iedwi. Their 
town m Guber ia celled by Olsppeitoii Killiivenm or OalawawB, by the Titer 
merebant Wazgee^ GaHbafaai Clapperton fteqwntly mttitiqpe elao the Kil^^ 
(whom he oalls Killgria), another powerful tribe of the same natum. Thdr 
territory is the kingdom called by Bowdich (p. 208), Kallaghee, fourteen days* 
journey from Ckmhadi (Kambari), or fmm the Quolla, croflauig the Gambaron 
(Kamba-r<$a, or Eamba water) on the tenth. JBkamba is apparently the name 
given })y the indigenoua population to K&hi, or a part of Yafiri (Dupuis, Append, 
85). The Giinibarou of Bowdich is the Guibi Kambiiji, or river of Kambiiji or 
Konbash of Dupuis"* Itineraries (Apjx 126 and 192). The name Kilghf is changed 
by the Blacks into Kilinglii (»ee Note 1S8), whence oomea the title Kilii^^wa 
given to the Kiag of Kacbenah (Walck. Redi. p. 451). 
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Lake of Gaoga (the Chad). Respecting the hypothetical 
course of the river westwards from the lake, he is quite silent; 
and when he says that Cauo is 500 miles east of the Niger, he 
seems to acknowledge his ignorance of its course south of that 
country. However, he believed it to flow westwards bj Tom- 
bokttt and Jemii to the Western Ocean* 

At the present day aU Afiican geogfophers believe in the 
junction of the Kowara with Lake Chad. Some suppose 
the line of connexion to be formed by the Quoirama and the 
Teou ; others look upon the Chadda as the continuation of the 
Kowara, and think that they can trace its course into Lake Cliad 
by the river of Katagum and the Yeou ; while others again 
carry it through Adaraawa into the Shary." All this hypo- 
thesis arises naturally from the constitution of the human 
mind, which is averse horn doubt and systematic suspension of 
opinion. It hurries on to the solution of every problem pre- 
sented to it* Furnished with a knowledge of portions of seas, 
continents^ or rivers, it leels no pleasure in devising their 
limits and separations, but prefers joining the firagments 
together, as if it thus advanced a step in discovery, or mounted 
to a higher and simpler truth. Illastrations of this remark 
might be drawn from the history of gcograpli\ in every age and 
country. It is not extraordinary Liierefore tliat Yalciit, copied 
by Abil-l-feda and otliers, should delineate decisively and with 
the air of a master, that assemblage of waters in Central 
Africa, the existence of which seemed proved by popular 
belief. Lake Kura, says Abii-l-feda, is 1000 miles long. On 
its western side, near Jabi, flows the Nile of Ghanali ; and at 
its nortb-eastem angle, near the capital of Kanem, the Nile of 



" Haji Hamed (Quart Rev. 1820, No. 15, p. 232), among others, bears witness 
to the course of the Great River from tlie Sua ot'NyflV to Egypt bv Kachenah and 
Kano. Capt. Lyon's iiit'ormant, however (Lyon*s Trav. p. 142), traces the stream 
from Fumla to Kat-ii^juin, while Ben Yuj«uf, Homemann's mn (Denhiini, i. p. 834), 
and ]VrMh;imnH'd Misri (Jour. Roy. Tnst, 1823, p. 5) are equally positive in making 
it fl t\v til rough Adiimawii, Much has been said of the unanimity of the natives in 
connecting the waters of Lake Chad with the River Chadda, but they agree ojily 
in the vague outline* of a theory, not iu fiictts ; they are uuanimoua in malting 
Kowira fiow into the Chad, and not the Chad into the Kow^ 
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Eg>i>i isiiues from it. Here it is apparent that the lake 
Kura described by Ibn FaLiniah, the lake Kiira, or river 
Kowara or Quorra of the present day, is supposed to be united 
with Lake Chad, and that it givi s it s name to the great inland 
sea, thus formed by theory. The lake Kiira of Yakut and 
Abu-l-£eda derives iU ori^ &om facts arbitrarily combined 
and eiqpanded ; it owm its magnitude to tlie distance between 
the waters thus connected together, and its name to the 
western portion of theni^ the myer Kowam or Qvoira. 

Some of the sjstematie Arab geographeis divided A£nca 
into three great regions^ yix. Genewah, Kankafi or Karkar, 
and Habesh or Abyssinia; others into fi)iir^ Gen6wah, Nuifaia, 
Habesh, and Zinj.*** Geti/twah, or the western division, was 
disproportionaU ly enlarged, owing to the protraction oi" the 
Great River, the incurvations of which were overlooked, and 
because, in speculative geoi^aaphy, the imown has a constant 
tendency to encroach upon and narrow the limits of the 
unknown. Zinj, on the other liand, must have been diitii- 
nishedi since Ibn Ba(u(ah believed Sofalah to be but a month's 
journey distant from Yufi (Nuft), on the left bank of the 
Great Biyer, before it turned towards Nubia. The eentre of 
the continenti where those divisions met, was ooeupied bj 
Lake K&ol, whence issued the Niles of Ghinah, Egypt, and 
Makdishd. The shores of the lake were inhaUted by iJie 
Demdem or (in the Arabicised plural) Demadem, who there- 
fore stood, as occupants of the remote interioi, in a defined 
relation with the coasts to which those rivers descended. 
Wiien Arab writers, therefore, in speaking of the eastern coast 
of Africa, state that the interior is possessed by the Demadem, 
who invaded Abyssinia and Nubia in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, it it obvious that they speak the language 
of ^stem (the name Demdem or Demidem being in reality 
unknown on the eastern coast), and hypothetically trace the 



The author of the Kit&bu-l*J&rafiah divides Africa into three parts, one of 
which is Karkar: Shehabeddin (Not. et Extr. torn. ii. p. loti), adopting the sjime 
division, writes Kadkati. The division into four parts is frequently referred to by 
Marmul (torn. i. pp. 18, 21, 31}, who Ibllows probably Ibn Gezaseur. 
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eoiunse of the mvwleiB from the shovet of Lake Kura and the 
9001068 of tiie great rivers.^ 

There is no mjnstiee done to the Arabs in thus ascribing 
altogether to theory a podtiye statement made by many of 
their best authors. It is in the highest degree improbable^ 
that with little or no knowledge of the various Black nations 
inhabiting the Ccistcm coast of Africa, they should have luid 
any accuiate acquaintance with the remote interior: and 
besides, the acq\iiescence in system here imputed to them, is 
no greater than must have inevitably ansen from the imper- 
fect state of their knowledge. Little more than a century ago, 
European geographers represented Abyssinia as occupying 
nearly a fourth of the African continent ; on its eastern bor- 
ders they placed a great lake, from which issued the Egyptian 
Nile, and all the great rivers of Southern Africa.*' The maps 
of Africa of that date exhibit less vacant space than they do 
at the present day. The improvement of geography, with 
respect to that quarter of the globe, has consisted chiefly in 
reducing what is known within its proper limits. Distant • 
nations were of course as easily brought together and united 
as distant coun tries. The different African tribes which, in 
the course of tlie sixteenth century, devastated the widely- 
separate coasts of Sierra Leone, of Angola, aud of Melinda, 
were, by a sweeping generalizatioQ,aU supposed to be one and 
the same people^ and were furthermore identified with the 



EI Bekcf probaUj wrote Benmn t though Bl IdrM, wpybig lAwj tnite* 
I>nidem;1lk»l«lteaallioriii»M alio the Len^^ Ibn SUd nuqrbe conjeetnnd 
to Imm written Yemyon, bat the donbtftil textof the MBBL leavw the point unde- 
cided. AbS-l-ftMU mentioiiB not only the Demdenit but alao the Nemnem, which 

latter people he places south of Soharte (the moat fiMrtioni disbrfel of T%rtf in Ahys- 
ainia) and of fitamhar (the Dnnknli coast), and eooBeqnentty m ^rhttt b noir onlled 
the Taltal ooontisr. All those names, Nemnem exceplodf leAr to file •aoie people^ 
* la the maps of Forkni and others of the sixteenfh oOBtuiy, the Nflep 2ain^ 
Ooama, and Spirito Santo, were all made to flow irom Lake ^bmbere. SaMNni 
however (1650) allowed that lake no outlet townvdH the east, but Holbur (London, 
1667) etaU joined the river of KHwoh with Lake Zaflan, which, as weU as Lake 
Zambere, was connected with the Nile. In all these mnps A hy f ijnt fr ffttwidipd to 
lat.lS°& Deliiie waa tiie fitat who nCnsied tlHM ahaiuditie& 
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Agovvs and Gallas of Abyssinia."' Vestiges of these ideas 
still remain in our treatises of geography, and in some of llie 
latest maps, nor is the system of thiuidng from which they 
emanated yet quite obiolete.'' But the close resemblance oi 
European theories respecting the mysterious interior of Africa 
to those of the Aiabi^ is strikingly manifest in the following 
^wonU of the Portugueiie hiatoriaii. Da Cooto:— About the 
jear IB70, a horde of barbariansy like loeuati, issued firom the 
heart of Ethiopia, firom the great kke wheuoe flows the 
Cuamai the Zaire, the Rhapta, and the Nile*"** — Here then we 



Labat (Bel. Hist, dal^thiopie Occidentale, ii. p. 90), oopjnmg, but not fiutb» 
fully, OftfBzzi de Montecncoli, states, with surprising coolnen, at mttar of history, 
the supposed origin of the Jagas in the country of the Monoemugi (MmMnno^X 
The country of the Jagas, that is to say, of tiie chieftains so entidfid, fiMimniedi- 
stely behind Angola, peiikaps not above 250 miles from the sea coast, and fhem is 
nothing in the history of their follower* <*li>HW«Ml to show that they come from 
the remote interior. Andrew Battel, who was seued on tlie coiist and carried off 
by the Jagas, with whom he spent above a year, says (Purchas' Pilgrims, ii. p. 973), 
that they told him they come from Sierra Leone. This absurd statement shows 
that Biittel had got into his heatl some of the geographical speculations of his day. 
The Jesuit Sandoval (Hist, de Ethiop. p. 48) thus abridges the informaticm of the 
missionaries : " About ninety years back, a nation called in their own country 
Gange<les, in Congo, Jaga;?, in Angola, Giiindes, in India (Eastern ^Vfrica), Znwlxis, 
in Ethiopia (Abvssim'a), Galla«, and in Sierra Leone, Zumbas (Cumluis, m Jairic. 
probably for ^'umbas), which naiiu they changed for Man€«, and who lived on 
human flesh, is.si?ed forth," &;c. Finally, Anguiano (Epitome Historial &c. del 
Imp. Abyss. 1706, p. 8), speaking of the Agows, assures tts that the names Agto, 
Agag, and Giagos, or Giacos, are all the same. 

^ A writer in a popular journal, says of the Zoolus (properly Aroaz()lii,) near 
Natid, — ^" They extend much further nortliward, where they are found under the 
names ^uaiies and Gallas." (Quart. Rev. Felnr. 1837, p. 178.) The Arabic word 
Sowaluii means "inhabiting the coast«." 

'* The portion of Da Coutu's Flistory here quoted (Decade X. lib. 6, c. 15) has 
never been printed, but the Library of the British Museum possesses two MS. copies 
of it. The lake here referred to is called by De Barros Zambere, a name 
copied servilely by all succeeding writers, though it was doubtless a misprint for 
Zanibeze. Cuama is the name given to the lower portion of the Zambeze, which 
river is so nameti according to Dos Santos (Ethiop. Orient, p. 44), because, on 
quitting the Great Lake, from which proceed the chief rivers of Southern Africa, it 
flows through a territory inhabited by a people of tiiat name." The people alluded 
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Kare the exact coimteipart of Lake Kura and the Demdem or 
DemUdm* The suhsequent histoxy of the horde re^Biied to 
bj Da Couto is taken up by other learned mtersy who affect 
to describe its march southwards from Mombasa to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; thence to Angola, whence it spread to Sierra 
Leone and elsewhere: so that not even the Demadem were 
ever carried hy conjecture so far from their native homes.** 
Thus it appears that the theories ascribed above to the Ar<ibs, 
much excelled in sobriety, while they were exactly paraiiei in 
design with tlie geographical speculations of a later age. 

The position of the kingdoms of Negroland enumerated by 
Arab writers having been now discussed and detenuinedi and 
the eflSxrts of Arab theorists to mould into nnitf and form the 
isolated facts before them, having been traced out, onr task is 
at an endl The demonstration of the &ct that Oh^ah lay 
between the desert and the Gteat Biyer near Tomboktu, at 
once reconciles with nature and probability, the history ui tlie 
constant intercourse of that state with Sijilniesah. The nation 
whose language is spoken in the most important part of 
Negroland, is now brought into hght. The Tekrur have been 
traced irom the vicinity of SiUa to the eastern bank of the 



to an dw AvdikM of 1^ Coalto, the Movteof the Foftugneie of Ae ptwont day, 
botiHiocill thanMlmH^BiM. The tn» iinaw of the riv«r, tkarcAkte (and tliat 
iii«flDdeda]eotobegifntofhe]ake)»»Zi«di6n. ITyain, oir Ite «M»ae this bke 
j8«d]edl7tfaeiiBtirae(iriifliuse DUnTOIeli HM^ bj mkldce Ibr NiaMiX io eom- 
mool^hiitenoiieoiidyde^iietodmoiiriimiw lakeHndn. mie Mavivi oomifcij, 
that it to Mj, the ooontiy m wbidi the drii'^bihwt bear the title of Muivi, eitends 
ftom the Zamblia to the liTtima behhid 0^ DeSgado, and toucfaea hat does aot 
enoompaw the lake. Da Couto, foUowing De BanroB» bomnra the name Bhapta 
ftom Ptolemy. It lenree to indicate emditely lather Una eEoarly idiat tiie Aiaha 
call the River of Makdiahd, that is, the Juba. 

* CSavani de Montecucoli, a laborioiu and sincere writer, relates (Istorica 
DeMottione de tre Regni, &c. 1690, book ii. c. 3) that a chief named Zimbo raised 
an anay in Coago^ with which he invaded Melinda on the opposite coast Being 
Ihete defmted, he retized towaida the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwaida attadfod 
AngoUi, &.C Zimboli marches equalled those of Tamerlane. The enormous exag- 
gerations and mistakes of the Catholic Missionariea lea p ectin g the inteiiar of 
4oiitbani Afriea» itiU retain their plaoea in anorka of goagia^y. 
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Kowara. Tlic HiftOKj of Mali has been made known, and 
the limits of that empire pertaally determined. It has been 
clearly ihown that K%h6 was alao calkd Kafikau, but that 
the appUcatiim of the latter name to one or more other f^esy 
farther east» has caneed incuraUe confusioii. The ignonaice 
and erroiieovis hypothesis of the Afrieens respecting die coarse 
of the Kowara, have been detected in the ancient accounts of 
Iiake Kura; and the KniiLis of the positive knowledge of the 
Arabs have been ascertained in the feet tluit their theoretical 
geop^raphy embraced that lake, and the Demdem who inhabited 
its shores. 

It will not be necessary to dwell here on the general 
harmony and widely-extended coineideiice attending the con- 
clusions anived at in the preceding pages* A long series of 
infbreocesi eadi stamped with the character of Ukdlxhoodt and 
all agreemg pei^dctly among themselves, yet obtained ind^ 
pendently of one another, not by straining arbitrarily selected 
texts, bat by eliciting and examining each author's fullest 
meaning, and which form together a complete whole, recon- 
cUeable not only with geographical facts, but also with that 
speculative mliid, which in the history uf iiuiiian knowledge is 
itself an incontestible though not easily seized fact; — such a 
series of inferences, we say, carries with it an internal evidence 
of truth not easily impugued. It remains therelbre only to 
recal attention to the chief historical revolutions brought to 
light in the course of our inquiries* The w ars and conquests 
of the Morabites eventually opened the Western Desert to 
commercial enterprise. The impulse given by the religious 
enthusiasm of the same people to Tekrur, spread rapidly 
through western Negroland, till at length the wave recoiling 
on the desert, the Susu first, and then the people of Mali, 
became masters of Ghanah, and reckoned some of the Zenagali 
tribes among their tributaiies."* The outhues of the history 



*** A Mandingo trarrlor named Abbs Msnoa (Man9a ?), conquered Bunblik in 
the beginning of the twelfth centuty, and compelled its inhabitants to adopt the 
Mohammedan rites (GKribeny, Fiagmens d\in Yoy. i. p. 419). Silla M one of 
the fint converted of the negro towni ; and as, in the Mandingo language, the word 
Silla maaiia a nay, roa^ ]nu% or fenrjr* aod mjg^t HbfenBam have beta natanlij 
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of Mali deserve particular attention. The establishment of 
extensnre empires in the early stages <tf societyi ahnost always 
gm rise to a better order of things^ by brmking down the 
obstructions to general intereomse^ and allowing free scope to 
aspiring industry. The progress of Tekrur eastwards, the 
fimndation of Aghades, and the diange effected by both these 
events in the condition of Houssa, have been aixeatly pointed 
out, and need not be further insisted on.*'^ 

It is impossible to deny the advancement of civilization in 
that zone of the African continent which has formed the field 
of our inquiry. Yet barbarism is there supported by natural 
circumstances with wliich it is vain to think (^f coping. It may 
be doubted whether, if nmmlnnil had inliabitad the earth only 
in p<^uIous and adjoining communitieBy idavery would hare ever 
eudsted* The Deserty if it be not absolutely the root of the 
evil> haS| at least, been from the eaxHest times the great 
nursery of slave hunters.** The demoralisation of the towns 
on the southem borders of the desert has been pointed out; 
and if the vast extent be considered of the region in which 
man has no riches but slaves, no enjoyment but slaves, no 
article of trade but slaves, and where the hearts of wandering 
thousands are closed against pity by the galling misery of life, 
it will be difficult to resist the conviction that the solid 
buttress on which slavery rests in Africa, is — The Desert* 



emplofad to ^*^<*«ta a lomi ritaafce on the line of traific, it may be 001^0^^*°^ 
that flPlil brioBflod to the Man^agttm from the banning. It may be here observed 
that tiie ttnoinatioii fteo (see Note 48), chaxactoruing the names of villages in 
BHnban,«igniftw a hut (Dard. Diet Wolofe^ pp. 19, 22 ; Cailli^ iii. p. 301). 

The Sultan of the FelMtah dynasty In Houssn styles himself Saltan of Tekitir. 
Hm FdUtah conquerors of Houssa issued, in the beginning of the present century, 
from the province of Ader, adjoining K4b{ on the north, and where they may have 
beon long ettablished. It is possible then that the kingdom of Tckrdr, mentioned 
to Niebuhr by Abdu>r-Rahm<in A^, and also heard of by Hutchinson (Bowdidiy 
p. 483), may havo bdonged to the FelUtah dynasty now dominant in Houssa. 

^ The Garamantes, a Libyan nation, chased, in chariots drawn by four horses, 
theE^pian Troglodytes (Herodotus, book iv. c. 152). El IdrM (in Jauberfs 
Tmuk ]« p. 1 10,) remarks that stealing children to sell them to strangers for a tzifle^ 
itagmiial pmokioeiattiedeiwt,aiid**iioone theMaeaehamtn it.** 
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REMARKS ON HOUSSA. 

The route from the capital of Ashaiiti, thruuali (xonja, ta 
the Kowara or Quorra opposite to Yaiiry, is deterimiied as 
8ati8£Eu;torily as can be expected from native information. 
Three different itineraries of that route agree in the chief 
points^ ccmducting from Lake Buro, orfiram Salagha (which is 
the same as Dagwumba), through Tonuma, Jabzogho, Ghofili 
Zogho, Jambodu^ Suso and Kiika to Nildd, tlie capital of 
Borghd. Beyond this pkoe is the tomi of Rugha, the Biver 
Wori, and the moimtains over which lies the road to Sholo on 
the banks of lake Kdra (the Quorra). But in two of tihe 
itineraries the names Rugha, Wori, and Kura arc written 
pugha, Wodi, and i^uda."* 



*® One of these routes is given by Dupuis (App. 124), another by Bowdich (p. 
491), and a third, translated fVom the origirsnl Arabic by De Sacy, is inaerteil in 
Walckenaer's E^cherches (p. 453). The com|)ari8on of this last route with the 
fragment (No. 11) in Dnpuis' Appendix fp, 135), shows that its auilior wm 
Mohamin<xl al Marrawi, the eerrant of Ibralmn, from whom Bowdich dt j i ' od bis 
infornmtum. The Sholo of the ItTnpran'(«^ is thr Si u .l io of Lander (Exped. to the 
Niger, ii. p. 28), who means by the expressiun ''tliu lett Imukof theriver," the bank 
on his left hand, and contra-distinguishes it from the east bank, on which his iiorses 
were. The systematic substitution of d for r bv the natives of a piirt of Houssa, 
is manifest from tliese itjner{\rics. The words Bar] aUidi and Gamhadi, for Berdberi 
and Kombori, are other instances of the same change ; and probably tlie sjivage 
and naked people called Maradi, said to inhabit the country between Kachenah 
and Guber (Lyon, j). I tO), are no other than the Marri, or people of Marra. The 
depostd King of Honssa lives in Maratli (Lander, Sec. Exped, p. 63, 15;3). Duj)ui8 
describes a route from balagha, a little eastward of north, to what he calls the great 
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From Sbolo the route cimducts by Kambashi, Ghunti, and 
Yendiikka to KacbeDah in t^venty-five days. Other natire 
xontesy passtng northwaxds of thk throii£^ the mountainous 
countiy of Fagh^ cross the river at GKmgo (t • tf« the ieny,) 
to MdH (MuK), and then proceed through Kabi« over tiie 
Gulhi Eambaji to Rakai and thence through Kotj|-n-*1dira 
to Marki, and crossing the hills near Surami to Kachenah. 
The Gulbi Kambaji (river of Kambaji) of Dupuis, it has been 
already observed, is the same as the Gambarou (Kamba-roa, or 
Kamba water) of Howdich. The latter writer places to the 
nortti of it, Mallowa, Kallagbee (Kilghi), Barrabadi (Beraberi), 
and Kachenah. On the south side of his Gambarou, or 
between it and the Quorra, he sets Gbauw, Gamhadi (Kombori), 
Fillani, Gouhini^ Zamfarra, Yaoura, and Nouf i. If a partial 
error in the position of MaUowa be allowed for, and a more 
decided one in the case of Gkuw^ it vrill be evident that the 
river dividing the countries here enumerated is the Quonama, 
or river of Kabf.** 

Mohammed Masini, describing the Kowara, says, "this 
great river issues from tlie Mountain of the Moon; and 



city of Andari, respecting which there is room for mme curious conjectures. But 
it vill be sufficient for the pieieiit to imatk that his Andah JoAC (Itin. N<k 6) 

»ri IWdy (N» 10). « a.. !mp«l»« l»ifa iridA piM. U 411^ 

with oomjfitcmcff an in reaKtjr one and the same, 

>• For the Obannti and Tendoto of Dnpnii^ Ohdnti (the Gonde ef dapperton) 
and Tendidcfca (flie Yendnkwa of Aaitwfdkr, and Yendakka of Lyon,) are here 
read, the diaqge in Aiahie mriliqg being ektrenely eaqr. The name Kaadaihyt 
tihich Mr. DupoM giweto a part of Henna, oijginaled in a inwto1r.ft Hejonied 
flie iracd Dtiahi, ^gnityingthe hilb or monnlatni^tea par^ 
Marina, Kandadiy, ought to be MarU, and Dddii, cr the hiUa Mr. 0apn» 
eontinnes, Great Sony is the name of the acQoniiBg eonntiys tiicce if alsoanotiMr 
flony,ifiMre the water is Tny broad, and bean tiie name of Borani K4g|ianiL*' 



into Solan, Ai]anu,Ziinnie and Zfamie. ThesitiMition of 8iiiini,orinthw8anBii 
tibe loM, is pointed oat hj Chipperton (See. Ehcped. p. 164). Lander eroMsd the 
rlTor of Molmnie {Mt^gmpii}* The word Bovomi apparently sfgnifies Tiver,in some 
dialeet the nse of whidi extendi into Bomtf and K^nem. 




in this place we must read Surmi 



tr 



, a name variously altered 
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what we know of it is, that it comes from Sookan (Sokai) to 
Kiya (Kiyaii, the Gauw of Bowdich), to Kabi, to Yaouri, to 
BooMa, to Wawa, and to Noofee ; but in that place there is 
isotfaer mer that qprings from Zmni, to Ghoober, to Zclfra, 
to Koiy or Koora, and then enters Noofee; its name is 
KadnDa> On the nortli of it Ka&bari Has; on the esst is K017; 
on dke sonth aie Cankan and Eafiith$ and on the west is 
Bassoa or Bashwa (Bosawa, tlie tenitocj of Busi). About 
the centre of it is die kingdom of Noofoe, with that of Abyou 
(Abbiwa)."** 

The river here described under the name of Kaduiia, as 
running first northwards from Zirma to Guber, and then 
southwards to Nufi, is apparently the same described by 
Clapperton in these words ; " This stream rises only a day's 
joinnej' in the mountains or hills south of Guari, runs throi]^^ 
part of Zamfra, and divides in one part the states of Katong- 
kofa and Guari, and enteis into the Kodooia in N jfi^.** The 
Kaduna or Kadunia enters the Kofraia in the Tidm^ of 
Raka and Rabba, peihapa a little above the latfesr |Jaee* 
Aooording to the native aoeounts, it is during part of the year 
a great river, navigated in canoes made of a single tnmk of a 
tree, yet large enough to carry nine horsesj but in the summer 
> it is q^uite dry." 



The Cankan of Mohammed Mamm » pn/bMj tiMCHumft-ghanBh of WaigMu 
(AaaL Jonm. 182S, vol. xti. p. 28.) 

There is»iio doubt, some difficulty in 1)c]ieving that tha mouth of the Kadunia 
is above Bablia, wli^n Louder states so clearly that it is below Fofo ; yet a M£L 
sketch of the route from Kano to the Kowte in "NMU dmwn by ClappertOD firam 
netivB information, places it between BaM» and Leechee, and direetif opposite to 
Raka. Bakani, the capital, is one day from the mouth of the river ; it seems to lie 
directly in the road from Kand and Zegieg to Raka and Eatunga (Hertha, Jvly 
1827» Cteogr. Zeit. pp. 11, 14). From one of Clapperton's MS. vocabularies, 
communicated to me by my invaluable friend, tlie Rev. G. C. Renouard, it would 
appear that the word Kaduna, in the Houssa language, signifies Httle. If this be 
oomety whiek appeara very questionable, there are probably several rivers of that 
name. Here it may be remarked, that when Dupuis (pt. ii. p. 100) speaks of 
Seghona, the capital of Yekoo (Ako or Yarifaa)* he meaoe Raka, which is also 
called Saguda (Clapp. p. 60). 
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The country called by Mohammed Masmi, Kory or Koora 
(Kura), is eitlior the Guari of the maps, or else Kotii-n-kiira. 
The resemblance of this name to that of the great river (Lake 
Kura) deserves attention. It appeals probable that the natives 
of Houssa name the Great Biver from what they conceive to be 
its sources in their own countxy, tracing it from Kowara (the 
Guari of Clapperton), through Zamfara and EaM| down to 
the sea of Kura or of Nufi.** Hence it is not surprising, that, 
while Ibn S&id mentions Kvira among the kingdoms of Negro- 
land, Yakut and Abu-l-fed& should apply that name to the 
great water which there received tlie IS lie ol Ghanah. 



» dappeiton (See. Exped. 232) saya that die capital ct Zegzeg is called 
Q^ioitL HetpMlMUy ineaiia to speak of llie toim wludi lie 
but the name of whidi, m the native maps brought home hj hiiii,it written Kiawiah, 
When he apeaka of Kdn (p. llMt),be appeaia to have in ^rieir die capital of Kotl^ 
K6m. Thianaome ja»thfOiigfa olmouainiBtake^imttenKotnDfi^ 
Kotd is a name of Ikcqnemt occormio^ aa in Kotfi^n-kaiafi (in the Cnttnm 
Cunsflfee), whcie there is a copper mine** (Bdlo in Denh. Disc ii. p. 451). 
Karafi means metal in geneiaL The oonntry named Eftra is mentioned, together 
irithNiffiandBaka^liytheKaldben YnBaf (I>enh.Djsc.i.p.S8i). TheaHavea 
fionifiMse and Francisco agreed in representing to M. Me nitoe de Dnunmond 
(Hertha, pp^ 1ft, 14)» that the Kowin rises in the centre of Hoiiisa» and that it 
takes its name from the eomrtry named Kuaia (Kowtfm), Utaov^ whicb it flomu 
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